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INTRODUCTION 


UPON  a  question  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
of  vital  importance  to  the  British  Empire,  it 
must  be  gratifying  to  every  man  feeling 
interest  or  anxiety  for  the  happiness'  and  pro 
sperity  of  that  empire,  to  possess  a  faithful 
record  of  all  those  arguments  and  opinions 
which  the  collective  wisdom  and  eloquence  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  have 
been  able  to  suggest  upon  this  great  subject, 
the  first  time  it  has  come  before  them  for 
discussion.  Perhaps  no  question  ever  agitated 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament  has  excited  so 
much  debate,  or  so  much  interested  the  public 
solicitude.  The  publishers  of  this  work  have 
been  peculiarly  exertive  to  lay  before  their 
readers  a  faithful  detail  of  the  several  speeches 
actually  delivered  on  this  occasion ;  and 
though  they  have  to  regret  the  impossibility 
of  detailing  at  full  length  the  speeches  of  a 
very  few  members,  to  whom  still  they  wish 
to  pay  every  respect,  yet  they  can  truly  as 
sert,  that  no  opinion  has  been  intentionally 
misrepresented,  nor  an  argument  of  any 
weight  omitted,  that  could  bear  upon  the 
question. 

The  Imperial  Parliament,  after  a  full  hear 
ing  of  all  sides,  have  come  to  their  first,  it 
w.nild  be  too  presumptuous  to  say  their  final, 
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decision  upon  this  subject;  for  though  the 
Catholics  have  failed  now  of  success,  yet  some 
even  of  their  zealous  opponents  have  admitted, 
that  a  time  and  circumstances  may  arise,  when 
their  claims  may  be  admissible,  and  their 
success  less  objectionable  to  a  Protestant  Legis 
lature  and  their  Protestant  Fellow-subjects. 
The  Catholics  have,  however,  derived  this 
great  advantage  from  the  discussion — their 
civil  and  religious  character  has  been  brought 
to  fair  trial  before  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the 
Nation.  Many  of  the  odious  imputations 
against  them  have  been  openly  brought  for 
ward  by  their  accusers,  and  as  fully  disproved, 
upon  the  testimony  not  only  of  their  advo 
cates,  but  of  many  of  their  most  able  and 
strenuous  opponents.  The  whole  evidence  is 
now  laid  before  the  British  Nation ;  and  His 
Majesty's  Protestant  subjects,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  will  look  up  with  veneration  and 
gratitude  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  that 
vigilance  and  tenacity  so  eminently  manifested 
towards  their  peculiar  privileges,  must  also 
henceforward  be  taught  to  view  their  Catholic 
Fellow-subjects  in  a  light  very  different  indeed 
from  that  odious  aspect  in  which  they  must 
have  stood,  under  misimputcd  tenets  and 
allege:!  principles  subversive  of  every  idea  of 
religion  and  social  order,  and  which  must 
now  stand  solemnly  abjured  and  disproved, 
for  ever.  That  deference  to  the  opinions, 
and  tenderness  toward  even  the  prejudices,  ot 
the  Protestant  people  of  England,  in  great 
matters  of  legislation,  avowed  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  by  many  of  the  Members 
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of  both  Houses,  while  they  reflect  the  highest 
honour  upon  the  characters  and  principles  of 
British  senators,  will,  it  is  presumed,  strongly 
operate  to  the  vindication  of  certain  of  those 
senators  who  have  been  long  supposed  to  en 
tertain  quite  opposite  sentiments.  But  how 
ever  unripe  this  great  measure  may  be  now 
for  adoption;  whatever  be  the  measure  of 
deference  due  to  the  opinions,  the  prejudices, 
or  the  jealousies  of  any  particular  class  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  on  this  ground  ;  and  how 
ever  highly  we  are  bound  to  venerate  the 
maxim,  Nolumus  leges  Anglia  mutari;  yet 
surely  it  will  be  allowed,  by  all  who  view  the 
new  situation  in  which  the  British  Empire 
now  stands,  however  averse  they  may  be  to 
such  a  measure  at  this  moment,  that  the  ar 
rival  of  that  time,  and  those  circumstances 
tinder  which  it  may  be  thought  wise,  safe,  and 
expedient  to  unite  in  common  feelings,  in 
terests,  and  privileges,  every  class  of  His  Ma 
jesty's  natural-born  subjects, 

"  Is  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished." 


COMPREHENSIVE    DETAIL 

OF    THE 

INTERESTING  BEBATES, 

IN  BOTH  HOUSES 

OF    THE 

IMPERIAL   PARLIAMENT, 

IN  THE  SESSION  OF  1805, 

UPON    THE 

CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  25. 

LORD  GRENVILLE.— "  My  Lords,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  Petition  of  certain  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  professing  the  Ca 
tholic  Religion,  which  I  move  may  now  be  read." 

The  Petition  was  then  read  by  the  clerk  as  fol 
lows: — 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the 
KNIGHTS,  CITIZENS,  and  BURGESSES,  of  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 
IRELAND,  in  Parliament  assembled, 

"  The  humble  Petition  oj  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  whose  Names  are  hereunto  sub 
scribed,  on  Behalf  of  themselves  and  of 
others  his  Majesty's  Subjects,  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion, 

"  SHEWETH, 

"  THAT  your  Petitioners  are  stedfastly  attached  to 
the  Person,  Family  and  Government,  of  their  most 
gracious  Sovereign ;  that  they  are  impressed  with 
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sentiments  of  affectionate  gratitude  for  the  benig 
nant  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  meliorating 
their  condition  during  his  paternal  reign,  and  that 
they  contemplate,  with  rational  and  decided  predi 
lection,  the  admirable  principles  of  the  British  Con 
stitution. 

"  Your  Petitioners  most  humbly  state,  that  they 
have,  solemnly  and  publicly,  taken  the  oaths  by 
law  prescribed  to  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
Subjects,  as  tests  of  political  and  moral  principles ; 
and  they  confidently  appeal  to  the  sufferings  which 
they  have  long  endured,  and  the  sacrifices  which 
they  still  make,  rather  than  -violate  their  consciences 
(by  taking  oaths  of  a  religious  or  spiritual  import 
contrary  to  their  belief,)  as  decisive  proofs  of  their 
profound  and  scrupulous  reverence  for  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath. 

"  Your  Petitioners  beg  leave,,  to  represent,  that  by 
those  awful  tests  they  bind  themselves,  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  All-seeing  Deity,  whom  all  classes  of 
Christians  adore,  "  to  be  faithful,  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  their  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord 
Xing  George  the  Third,  and  him  to  defend  to  the. 
utmost  of  their  power  against  all  conspiracies  and 
attempts  whatsoever  that  shall  be  made  against  his 
Person,  Crown  or  Dignity  ;  to  do  their  utmost  en 
deavours  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his  Majes 
ty  and  his  Heirs,  all  treasons,  and  traitorous  con 
spiracies  which  may  be  formed  against  him  or  them, 
and  faithfully  to  maintain,  support,  and  defend,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  in  his  Majesty's  family,  against  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever/' — "  That,  by  those  oaths, 
they  renounce  and  abjure  obedience  and  allegiance 
unto  any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right 
to  the  Crown  of  this  realm : — that  they  reject  and 
detest,  as  unchristian  and  impious  to  believe,  that  it 
is  lawful  in  any  ways  to  injure  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  under,  pretence  of  their  being  Heretics  ; 
and  also  that  unchristian  and  impious  principle, 
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that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  Heretics  ;  that  it  is 
no  article  of  their  faith,  and  that  they  renounce,  re 
ject,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  Princes,  excom 
municated  by  the  Pope  and  Council,  or  by  any  au 
thority  whatsoever,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
their  Subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoever;  that 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any 
other  foreign  Prince,  Prelate,  State  or  Potentate, 
hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  juris 
diction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence  within 
this  Realm;  that  they  firmly  believe,  that  no  Act,  in 
itself  unjust,  immoral  or  wicked,  can  ever  be  justified 
or  excused  by,  or  under  pretence  or  colour,  that  it 
was  done  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  or  in  obedience 
to  any  Ecclesiastical  Power  whatsoever;  and  that  it 
is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  neither  are 
they  thereby  required  to  believe  or  profess,  that  the 
Pope  is  infallible,  or  that  they  are  bound  to  obey  any 
order,  in  its  own  nature  immoral,  though  the  Pope 
or  any  Ecclesiastical  Power  should  issue  or  direct 
any  such  order;  but,  that  on  the  contrary,  they  hold, 
that  it  would  be  sinful  in  them  to  pay  any  respect  or 
obedience  thereto:  that  they  do  not  believe,  that 
any  sin  whatsoever,  committed  by  them,  can  be  for 
given  at  the  mere  will  of  any  Pope  or  of  any  Priest, 
or  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  but  that  any 
person  who  receives  absolution  for  the  same,  without 
a  sincere  sorrow  for  such  sin,  and  a  firm  and  sincere 
resolution  to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God, 
so  far  from  obtaining  thereby  any  remission  of  his 
sin,  incurs  the  additional  guilt  of  violating  a  Sacra 
ment;  and,"  by  the  same  solemn  obligation,  "  they 
are  bound  and  firmly  pledged  to  defend,  to  the  ut 
most  of  their  power,  the  settlement  and  arrange 
ment  of  property  in  their  country,  as  established 
by  the  laws  now  in  being;  that  they  have  disclaim 
ed,  disavowed,  and  solemnly  abjured  any  intention 
to  subvert .the  present  Church  Establishment,  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic  Establishment  in 
its  stead  ;"  and  that  they  have  also  solemnly  sworn, 
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"  that  they  \xill  not  exercise  any  privilege,  to  which 
they  are,  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or 
weaken  the  Protestant  Religion  or  Protestant  Go 
vernment  of  Ireland. 

"  Your  Petitioners  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  shew, 
that  however  painful  it  is  to  their  feelings,  that  it 
should  still  be  thought  necessary  to  exact  such  tests 
from  them,  (and  from  them  alone  of  all  his  Majes 
ty's  subjects)  they  can  with  perfect  truth  affirm,  that 
the  political  and  moral  principles  which  are  thereby 
asserted,  are  not  only  conformable  to  their  opinions 
and  habits,  but  expressly  inculcated  by  the  religion 
which  they  profess  ;  and  your  Petitioners  most  hum 
bly  trust,  that  the  religious  doctrines,  which  permit 
such  tests  to  be  taken,  will  be  pronounced  by  this 
Hon.  House  to  be  entitled  to  a  Toleration,  not 
merely  partial  but  complete,  under  the  happy  Con 
stitution  and  Government  of  this  Realm  ;  and  that 
his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  holding 
those  principles,  will  be  considered  as  subjects,  upon 
whose  fidelity  the  State  may  repose  the  iirmest  re 
liance. 

"  Your  Petitioners  further  most  humbly  shew, 
that  twenty-six  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  their 
most  gracious  Sovereign  and  the  Hon.  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  Ireland,  by  their  public  and  delibe 
rate  Act,  declared,  that  "  from  the  uniform  peace 
able  behaviour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  appeared  reasonable 
and  expedient  to  relax  the  disabilities  and  incapaci 
ties  under  which  they  laboured,  and  that  it  must 
tend  not  only  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
this  kingdom,  but  to  the  prosperity  and  strength  of 
all  his  Majesty's  dominions,  that  his  Majesty's  sub 
jects  of  all  denominations  should  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  free  constitution,  and  should  be  bound  to  each 
other  by  mutual  interest  and  mutual  affection;  a 
declaration  founded  upon  unerring  principles  of  jus 
tice  and  sound  policy,  which  still  remains  to  be  car 
ried  into  full  effect  (although  your  Petitioners  are 
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impressed  with  a  belief,  that  the  apprehensions?, 
which  retarded  its  beneficial  operation  previous  to 
the  Union,  cannot  exist  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"  For  your  Petitioners  most  humbly  shew,  that,  by 
virtue  of  divers  statutes  now  in  force,  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects,  who  form  so  great  a  pro 
portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  contri 
bute  so  largely  to  the  resources  of  the  State,  do 
yet  labour  under  many  incapacities,  restraints,  and 
privations,  which  affect  them  with  peculiar  severity 
in  almost  every  station  of  life;  that,  more  especially, 
they  are  denied  the  capacity  of  sitting  or  voting  in 
either  of  the  Honourable  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
the  manifold  evils  consequent  upon  which  incapacity 
they  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  unfold  and  enumerate 
to  this  Honourable  House. 

"  They  are  disabled  from  holding  or  exercising  (un 
less  by  a  special  dispensation)  any  corporate  office 
whatsoever  in  the  cities  or  towns  in  winch  they  re 
side  ;  they  are  incapacitated  and  disqualified  from 
holding  or  exercising  the  offices  of  Sheriffs  and  Sub- 
sheriffs,  and  various  offices  of  trust,  honour,  and 
emolument  in  the  State,  in  his  Majesty's  military  and 
naval  service,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
in  this  their  native  land. 

"  Your  Petitioners,  declining  to  enter  into  the  pain 
ful  detail  of  the  many  incapacities  and  inconveniences 
avowedly  inthcted,  by  those  statutes,  upon  his  Ma 
jesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects,  beg  leave,  how 
ever,  most  earnestly  to  solicit  the  attention  of  this 
Honourable  House  to  the  humiliating  and  ignomi 
nious  system  of  exclusion,  reproach  and  suspicion, 
which  those  statutes  generate  and  keep  alive. 

"  For  your  Petitioners  most  humbly  shew,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  hostile  spirit  thereby  sanc 
tioned,  their  hopes  of  enjoying  even  the  privileges, 
which,  through  the  benignity  of  their  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  they  have  been  capacitated  to  enjoy,  are 
nearly  altogether  frustrated,  insomuch  that  they  are, 
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in  effect,  shut  out  from  almost  all  the  honours,  dig 
nities,  and  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in  the 
State,  from  rank  and  distinction  in  his  Majesty's 
Army  and  Navy,  and  even  from  the  lowest  situa 
tions  and  franchises  in  the  several  cities  and  corpo 
rate  towns  throughout  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

And  your  Petitioners  severely  feel,  that  this  un 
qualified  interdiction  of  those  of  their  communion 
from  ail  municipal  stations,  from  the  franchises  of 
all  guilds  and  corporations,  and  from  the  patronage 
and  benefits  annexed  to  those  situations,  is  not  an 
evil  terminating  in  itself;  for  they  beg  leave  to  state, 
that,  by  giving  an  advantage  over  those  of  their 
communion  to  others,  by  whom  such  situations  are 
exclusively  possessed,  it  establishes  a  species  of  qua 
lified  monopoly,  universally  operating  in  their  disfa 
vour,  contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  highly  detrimental 
to  the  freedom  of  trade. 

"  Your  Petitioners  likewise  severely  feel,  that 
his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects,  in  conse 
quence  of  their  exclusion  from  the  Offices  of  She 
riffs  and  Sub-shcriifs,  and  of  the  hostile  spirit  of 
those  statutes,  do  not  fully  enjoy  certain  other  in 
estimable  privileges  of  the  British  Constitution, 
which  the  law  has  most  jealously  maintained  and  se 
cured  to  their  fellow-subjects. 

"  Your  Petitioners  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  so 
licit  the  attention  of  this  Honourable  House  to  the 
distinction,  which  has  conceded  the  elective,  and 
denies  the  representative  franchise  to  one  and  the 
same  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  which  detaches 
from  property  its  proportion  of  political  power  un 
der  a  Constitution,  whose  vital  principal  is  the  union 
of  the  one  with  the  other — which  closes  every  avenue 
of  legalized  ambition,  against  those  who  must  be 
presumed  to  have  great  credit  and  influence  among 
the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Country,  which 
refuses  to  Peers  of  the  Realm  all  share  in  the  Le 
gislative  Representation,  either  actual  or  virtual, 
and  renders  the  liberal  profession  cf  the  Law  to 
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Roman  Catholics,  a  mere  object  of  pecuniary  traffic, 
despoiled  of  its  hopes  and  of  its  honours. 

"  Your  Petitioners  further  most  humbly  shew 
that  the  exclusion  of  so  numerous  and  efficient  a 
portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  as  the  Roman  Ca 
tholics  of  this  Realm,  from  civil  honours  and  offices, 
and  from  advancement  in  his  Majesty's  Army  and 
Navy,  actually  impairs,  in  a  very  material  degree, 
the  most  valuable  resources  of  the  British  Empire, 
by  impeding  his  Majesty's  general  service,  stilling 
the  most  honourable  and  powerful  incentives  to  civil 
and  military  merit,  and  unnecessarily  restricting  the 
exercise  of  that  bright  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
which  encourages  good  subjects  to  promote  the 
public  welfare,  and  excites  them  to  meritorious  ac 
tions,  by  a  well  regulated  distribution  of  public  ho 
nours  and  rewards. 

u  Your  Petitioners  beg  leave  most  humbly  to  sub 
mit  that  those  manifold  incapacities,  restraints,  and 
privations  are  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  liberal 
and  comprehensive  principles  recognized  by  their 
most  gracious  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  ;  that  they  are  impolitic  restraints  upon 
his  Majesty's  royal  prerogative  ;  that  they  are  hurt 
ful  and  vexatious  to  the  feelings  of  a  loyal  and  gener 
ous  people,  and  that  the  total  abolition  of  them  will 
be  found  not  only  compatible  with,  but  highly  con 
ducive  to,  the  perfect  security  of  every  establishment, 
religious  or  political,  now  existing  in  this  realm. 

"  For  your  Petitioners  most  explicitly  declare, 
that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
to  injure  or  encroach  upon  "  the  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  possessions,  or  revenues  appertaining  to 
the  iiishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Religion, 
as  by  law  established,  or  to  the  Churches  committed 
to  their  charge,  or  to  any  of  them."  The  sole  ob 
ject  of  your  Petitioners  oeing  an  equal  participation, 
upon  equal  terms  with  their  fellow-subjects,  of  the 
full  benefits  of  the  British  Laws  and  Constitution. 

"  Your 


"  Your  Petitioners  beg  leave  most  humbly  to  ob 
serve,  that,  although  they  might  well  and  justly  insist 
upon  the  firm  and  unabated  loyalty  of  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  their  most  gracious  So 
vereign,  their  profound  respect  for  the  Legislature, 
and  their  dutiful  submission  to  the  laws,  yet  they 
most  especially  rest  their  humble  claims  and  expec 
tations  of  relief  upon  the  clear  and  manifest  condu- 
civeness  of  the  measure  which  they  solicit,  to  the 
general  and  permanent  tranquillity,  strength,  and 
happiness  of  the  British  empire.  And  your  Peti 
tioners,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  its  final  accom^ 
piishment,  from  its  evident  justice  and  utility,  do 
most  solemnly  assure  this  Honourable  House,  that 
their  earnest  solicitude  for  it,  at  this  peculiar  crisis, 
arises  principally  from  their  anxions  desire  to  extin 
guish  all  motives  to  disunion,  and  all  means  of  excit 
ing  discontent. 

"  For  your  Petitioners  humbly  state  it  as  their 
decided  opinion,  that  the  enemies  of  the  British  em 
pire,  who  meditate  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  have 
no  hope  of  success,  save  in  the  disunion  of  its  inha 
bitants  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  your  Petitioners  are 
deeply  anxious,  at  this  moment,  that  a  measure 
should  be  accomplished,  which  will  annihilate  the 
principle  of  religious  animosity,  and  animate  all  de 
scriptions  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  an  enthusiastic 
defence  of  the  best  Constitution  that  has  ever  yet 
been  established. 

"  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  pre 
sume  to  express  their  earnest,  but  respectful  hope, 
that  this  Honourable  House  will,  in  its  wisdom  and 
liberality,  deem  the  several  statutes,  now  in  force 
against  them,  ro  longer  necessary  to  be  retained,  and 
that  his  Majesty'b  loyal  and  dutiful  Subjects  pro 
fessing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  may  be  effec 
tually  relieved  from  the  operation  of  those  statutes, 
and  that  they  so  may  be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  of  the  British  Constitution,  equally 
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and  in  common  with  their  fellow-subjects  through 
out  the  British  Empire. 

u  And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
SHREWSBURY,  WATERFORD,  and  WEXFORD, 
FIXGALL,  ROBERT  PLUNKETT, 

KENMARE,  THOMAS  BARNEWALL, 

GORMANSTOWN,        THOMAS    FRENCH,    Bart. 

SOUTHWELL,  EDWARD  BELLEW,  Bart. 

TRIMLESTOWN,       FRANCIS  GOOLD,  Bart, 
with  a  vast  nuniher  of  other  respectable  names. 

Lord  GREN  VILLE  said,  that  it  was  not  his  in 
tention  to  offer  any  observations  to  their  Lordships 
upon  the  Petition  which  had  been  just  read.  He 
had  apprised  them  before  that  he  would  give  timely 
notice  when  he  should  bring  forward  the  subject  for 
discussion ;  at  present  he  would  confine  himself  to 
moving,  that  it  may  lay  upon  the  table. 

Lord  AUCKLAND  thought  it  necessary  to 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  a  few  words.  Pie  had 
no  means  of  knowing  the  tenor  of  the  Petition  which 
had  been  presented  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
until  he  heard  it  read  in  that  House  :  but  it  seemed 
to  him  to  put  forward  a  claim  for  the  full  participa 
tion  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution.  Whe 
ther  the  period  for  preferring  this  Petition  was  well 
chosen  or  not,  it  was  not  then  necessary  to  discuss  ; 
but  he  hoped  that  now  that  it  had  been  preferred,  it 
would  be  discussed  fully  and  radically,  and  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  It  was  essential  to  come  to  as 
speedy  a  determination  as  possible,  upon  a  point 
which  appeared  to  him  pregnant  with  this  inconsis 
tency,  that  if  it  were  carried,  we  should  have  a  Pro 
testant  King  and  a  Protestant  Establishment,  with 
Catholic  Legislators.  There  was  nothing  in  the  signs 
of  the  times  to  induce  them  to  be  forward  in  beating 
down  the  barriers  and  fortifications  of  the  Constitu 
tion  in  Church  and  State;  he  would  say  Church  and 
State,  for  he  could  not  sever  those  two  ideas.  He 
repeated  his  wish  for  a  full,  a  dispassionate,  and, 
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above  all,  a  speedy  discussion  of  the  measure,  if  any 
thing  more  was  meant  than  that  the  Petition  should 
lay  on  the  table. 

Lord  GREN  VILLE  would  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  Noble  Baron  in  making  any  observations  up 
on  the  Petition  which  he  had  presented.  When  the 
day  should  arrive  for  discussing  it,  of  which  their 
Lordships  should  be  duly  apprized,  he  would  endea 
vour  to  enter  upon  the  subject  in  that  full  and  dis 
passionate  manner  which  the  Noble  Baron  so  ear 
nestly  recommended. 

Lord  HAWKESBURY  had  ever  considered  the 
right  of  petitioning  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  pri 
vileges  of  the  people.  It  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  receive  all  petitions,  the  prayer  of  which  was 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  terms  of  prefer 
ring  which  there  was  nothing  improper  or  indeco 
rous.  As  there  was  nothing  in  the  Petition  which 
it  was  not  in  their  Lordships'  power  to  grant,  and  as 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed  appeared  to  him 
to  be  respectful,  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion 
that  it  should  lay  upon  their  Lordships'  table  ;  but 
if  it  was  intended  at  a  future  day  to  found  any 
proceeding  on  it,  he  for  one  would  think  it  to  be  his 
duty,  for  the  reasons  he  would  then  state,  to  resist  it. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  declared,  in  answer  to  the 
hypothetical  observation  of  the  Noble  Secretary  of 
State,  that  it  certainly  was  his  intention  to  bring  for 
ward,  at  a  convenient  period,  a  motion  on  the  sub 
ject  of  tiie  Petition  he  had  presented. 

The  question  was  then  put,  that  the  Petition  do 
lay  on  the  table,  and  assented  to. 

The  Duke  of  NORFOLK  thought  it  would  be 
proper  that  a  Petition,  on  so  momentous  a  subject, 
of  such  length,  and  containing  so  many  important  as 
sertions,  should  be  printed  for  the  use  of  their  Lord 
ships,  if  the  standing  order  of  the  House  did  not  pro 
hibit  it.  He  would  therefore  move  that  it  be  printed. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  standing  order  against  printing-  a  Pe 
tition 
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tition,  although  it  was  not  the  usage  of  the  House. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  would  no  doubt  in 
duce  their  Lordships  to  come  down  and  read  it  at 
the  House  ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  think  it  neces 
sary  to  depart  from  the  established  practice.  The 
motion  for  printing  was  negatived. 

FRIDAY,  MAY   10. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  taking  into  consideration" the  Petition  of  the 
Catholics,  which  being  read, 

Lord  GRENVILLE  rose,  and  addressed  the 
House  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  I  rise,  my  Lords,  with  great  satisfaction,  to  ad 
dress  your  Lordships,  after  the  very  moderate  and 
respectful  Petition  which  has  been  just  read.  I  aru 
happy  to  recollect  that  when  I  gave  notice  of  this 
discussion  on  a  former  day,  an  opinion  was  express 
ed  by  Noble  Lords,  that  this  great  subject  ought  to 
meet  with  a  fair,  full,  and  impartial  discussion.  The 
persons  who  have  signed  this  Petition,  have  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  entitle  them  to  such  a 
discussion  in  this  House.  They  address  a  body 
whom  no  local  prejudices  can  be  supposed  to  affect  in 
the  consideration  of  their  claims,  and  with  whom  par 
ty  violence  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  weight  in 
deliberating  on  so  important  a  subject.  I  will  say 
tor  myself,  that  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  the  folly 
or  wickedness  of  introducing,  or  of  supporting  in 
this  House,  for  party  purposes,  any  measure  that  is 
so  materially  and  essentially  connected  with  the 
prosperity,  peace,  and  unity  of  the  Empire.  I  might 
appeal  to  all  your  Lordships,  whether,  if  this  were  a 
question  likely  to  conduce  to  views  of  such  a  natuve, 
and  if  the  individual  who  addresses  you  had  such  an 
object,  his  conduct  would  not  have  been  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has,  in  the  course  of 
this  business,  found  it  proper  to  adopt.  I  am  well 
aware,  that  in  such  a  question,  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  to  encounter  much  personal  opposition, 
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above  all,  a  speedy  discussion  of  the  measure,  if  arry 
thing  more  was  meant  than  that  the  Petition  should 
lay  on  the  table. 

Lord  GREN  VILLE  would  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  Noble  Baron  in  making  any  observations  up 
on  the  Petition  which  he  had  presented.  When  the 
day  should  arrive  for  discussing  it,  of  which  their 
Lordships  should  be  duly  apprized,  he  would  endea 
vour  to  enter  upon  the  subject  in  that  full  and  dis 
passionate  manner  which  the  Noble  Baron  so  ear 
nestly  recommended. 

Lord  HAWKESBURY  had  ever  considered  the 
right  of  petitioning  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  pri 
vileges  of  the  people.  It  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  receive  all  petitions,  the  prayer  of  which  was 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  terms  of  prefer 
ring  which  there  was  nothing  improper  or  indeco 
rous.  As  there  was  nothing  in  the  Petition  which 
it  was  not  in  their  Lordships'  power  to  grant,  and  as 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed  appeared  to  him 
to  be  respectful,  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion 
that  it  should  lay  upon  their  Lordships'  table  ;  but 
if  it  was  intended  at  a  future  day  to  found  any 
proceeding  on  it,  he  for  one  would  think  it  to  be  his 
duty,  for  the  reasons  he  would  then  state,  to  resist  it. 
Lord  GREN  VILLE  declared,  in  answer  to  the 
hypothetical  observation  of  the  Noble  Secretary  of 
State,  that  it  certainly  was  his  intention  to  bring  for 
ward,  at  a  convenient  period,  a  motion  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  Petition  he  had  presented. 

The  question  was  then  put,  that  the  Petition  do 
lay  on  the  table,  and  assented  to. 

The  Duke  of  NORFOLK  thought  it  would  be 
proper  that  a  Petition,    on  so  momentous  a  subject, 
of  such  length,  and  containing  so  many  important  as 
sertions,  should  be  printed  for  the  use  of  their  Lord 
ships,  if  the  standing  order  of  the  House  did  not  pro 
hibit  it.   He  would  therefore  move  that  it  be  printed. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  standing  order  agaiust  printing'  a  Pe 
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tition,  although  it  was  not  the  usage  of  the  House, 
The  importance  of  the  subject  would  no  doubt  in 
duce  their  Lordships  to  come  down  and  read  it  at 
the  House  ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  think  it  neces 
sary  to  depart  from  the  established  practice.  The 
motion  for  printing  was  negatived. 

FRIDAY,  MAY   10. 

Lord  GRENVILLE  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  taking  into  consideration' the  Petition  of  the 
Catholics,  which  being  read, 

Lord  GRENVILLE  rose,  and  addressed  the 
House  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  I  rise,  my  Lords,  with  great  satisfaction,  to  ad 
dress  your  Lordships,  after  the  very  moderate  and 
respectful  Petition  which  has  been  just  read.  I  ana 
happy  to  recollect  that  when  I  gave  notice  of  this 
discussion  on  a  former  day,  an  opinion  was  express 
ed  by  Noble  Lords,  that  this  great  subject  ought  to 
meet  with  a  fair,  full,  and  impartial  discussion.  The 
persons  who  have  signed  this  Petition,  have  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  entitle  them  to  such  a 
discussion  in  this  House.  They  address  a  body 
whom  no  local  prejudices  can  be  supposed  to  affect  in 
the  consideration  of  their  claims,  and  with  whom  par 
ty  violence  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  weight  in 
deliberating  on  so  important  a  subject.  I  will  say 
tbr  myself,  that  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  the  folly 
or  wickedness  of  introducing,  or  of  supporting  in 
this  House,  for  party  purposes,  any  measure  that  is 
so  materially  and  essentially  connected  with  the 
prosperity,  peace,  and  unity  of  the  Empire.  I  might 
appeal  to  all  your  Lordships,  whether,  if  this  were  a 
question  likely  to  conduce  to  views  of  such  a  natuve, 
and  if  the  individual  who  addresses  you  had  such  an 
object,  his  conduct  would  not  have  been  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has,  in  the  course  of 
this  business,  found  it  proper  to  adopt.  I  am  well 
aware,  that  in  such  a  question,  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  to  encounter  much  personal  opposition, 
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and  many  aspersions :  no  common  degree  of  clamour  • 
and  misrepresentation,  with  many  ill-founded  sus 
picions  respecting  my  own  sentiments  in  general. 
All  this  I  must  expect  to  meet;  and  in  return  for  what 
must  he  felt  on  this  head,  I  must  console  myself 
with  the  gratification  of  having  endeavoured  to  dis 
charge  a  great  public  duty.  Whatever  may  happen, 
I  shall  not  have  to  reproach,  myself  with  the  evils 
that  might  result  from  the  suppression  of  this  Peti 
tion,  the  mischiefs  arising  from  which  must  be  in 
finitely  greater  than  any  that  can  arise,  had  no  op 
portunity  been  thus  publicly  given  to  examine  and 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  Petition  now  before  your 
Lordships.  I  am  confident,  my  Lords,  that  the  sub 
ject  will  be  fairly  and  justly  considered  in  this 
House  ;  apd  that  if  not  now,  yet  that  the  day  is 
not  very  far  distant  when  its  prayer  will  be 
granted.  What  would  have  been  the  case  had  it 
been  in  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire 
land  to  say,  f  There  is  not  ;one  person  whom  we  can 
find  to  present  our  prayer  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  Parliament;;  the  Legislature  has  shut  its  doors 
against  us?'  What  must  have  been  the  impression, 
made  upon  them,  but  feelings  of  absolute  despair? 
How  contrary,  my  Lords,  to  all  the  views  we  were 
led  to  expect  from  the  event  of  the  Union,  which 
held  out  the  prospect  of  an  impartial  and  unbiassed 
Parliament,  freed  from  all  peculiar  prejudices,  and 
reaciy  and  desirous  to  consider  the  wishes  of  a  nu 
merous,  considerable,  and  respectable  class  of  our 
fellow -subjects  !  Whether  the  Petition  be  complied 
with,  or  not,  surely  it  demands  our  most  particular 
and  in) partial  consideration. 

This  being  the  case,  my  Lords,  how  shall  I  be 
gin  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  lay  before 
you  the  grounds  on  which  I  humbly  think  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  worthy  to  be  granted? 
I  shall  begin  by  stating,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
policy  of  this  measure,  tho(ugh  it  is  a  fact  that  seems 
scarcely  ever  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  those 
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who  are  decidedly  averse  to  it,  that  in  this  United 
Kingdom  you  have  a  population  of  from  three  to 
5,000,000  of  fellow-subjects,  who  have  been  educa 
ted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  who  profess 
that  faith,  and  are  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  whom 
you  must  consider,  for  every  purpose  of  Government 
and  Legislation,  as  persons  to  be  treated  as  RomanCa- 
tholics.  In  Ireland,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  that  country  are  com 
posed  of  persons  of  that  persuasion,  and  that  it  is  there 
fore  impossible,  in  attempting  to  provide  for  the  Go 
vernment  of  Ireland,  or  for  the  happiness  of  its  inha 
bitants,  without  adverting  constantly  to  this  fact,  and 
giving  it  that  leading  consideiation  which  it  must 
always  deserve.  We  are  to  consider  this  state  of 
the  fact,  as  it  has  been  since  the  period  of  the  He- 
formation,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  and  as 
it  is  likely  to  be,  beyond  any  time  to  which  we  can 
rationally  look.  It  is  impossible  for  any  wise  man 
to  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  fact,  thai  three-fourths 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  of  the  Roman  v.  .uholic 
faith,  and  say,  *  I  will  provide  only  for  tho^e  \vtyff> 
profess  the  Established  Religion,  and  leave  u»A  tLie 
rest  out  of  my  consideration.'  I  hope  no  man  A; ill 
be  found  to  maintain  such  a  pronosi  U  any 

person  should  entertain  such  an  op<;  ,  Jet  his  eye 
turn  back  to  the  time  of  the  UeibrmaUon*  and 
point  out,  if  he  can,  at  what  period,  since  that 
event,  he  will  not  find  the  sute  of  religion  in  lie- 
land  to  be  nearly  the  same.  And  how  can  he  look 
forward  to  any  means  of  governing  that  country, 
without  that  feature  which  has  been  so  strongly 
marked  for  more  than  two  centuries?  I  will  not  de 
tain  and  trouble  your  Lordships  with  long,  tedious, 
nnd  wearisome  details  of  Catholic  history.  At  the 
Revolution  the  Catholics  were  viewed  as  connected 
with  those  political  sentiments  which  were  adverse 
to  the  Revolution.  It  was  not  so  much  against 
the  religion  of  the  Catholics  that  our  efforts  were 
then  directed,  as  against  those  politics  then  enter 
tained 
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in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  no  small 
consolation  to  know,  that  you  have  raised  up  a  mid 
dle  class  of  society  in  that  country,  a  class  that,  till 
lately,  hardly  existed  there.    As  they  rose  in  wealth, 
they  naturally    increased   in     attachment     to   the 
country,  and  in  that  importance  which  you  professtd 
to  wish.     At  last   you    extended  all    those  British 
privileges,    except  those  now   solicited.     You  gave 
them  eligibility   to  offices,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
Here  then  a  stand  was  made  for  a  time.     Not  be 
cause  it  was  right  to  say,   '  Here  we  will  take  our 
stand  and  go  no  farther/  for  the  system  of  conces 
sion  was  gradual,  and   the  mode  and  terms  of  the 
concessions  never  implied  that  nothing  more  should 
ever  be  granted.     It  was  necessary  so  to  grant,  as  to 
make  the  concessions  compatible  with  that  harmony 
which  was  desirable  on  all  hands  in  the  case  of  such 
large  concessions,  which  were    made  without  un 
seemly  hesitation  and  grudging,  and  in  a  manner 
tending   to  conciliate  those  to  whom  the  boon  was 
given.     There  were  considerations  of  great  weight, 
which  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  we  could  give 
all  that  might  be  wanted  in   the  Irish  Parliament, 
without   something,    perhaps,  very  like  a  convul 
sion  in  the  country.     The  popular  part  of  the  Irish 
Legislature,  did    not  rise    by  accident,  as   in    this 
country,  till  it  became  a  representation  of  the  va 
rious  interests  of  the  nation;  but  a  large  part  of  it  was 
expressly  framed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Legis 
lature  entirely  Protestant,    and  of  excluding  three- 
fourths  of  the  country.     Many  reasons,  indeed,  ap 
peared,  against  endeavouring  to  adopt  this  measure 
in   the  Irish  Parliament ;  but  these  reasons,  I  am 
happy  to   say,  are  now  entirely  done  away,  by  the 
salutary  operation  of  the  wise  arrangement  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Representatives  of  Ireland  in  the 
United  Parliament :  and  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  in  proportion  as  you  give  additional  influence 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  now,  you  give  the  same 
to  the  great  body  of  Protestants  throughout  the  Em 
pire. 
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pire.  The  Union  not  only  removed  these  difficul 
ties;  but  it  did  more  which  your  Lordships,  lam  sure, 
will  hear  in  mind  ;  it  excited  ardent  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  On  this  subject  I  speak 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  There  was  no  positive 
obligation  nor  authorised  promise,  on  the  part  of 
Government,  in  the  event  of  the  Union,  to  the  Ca 
tholics;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  whole  of  the 
argument  and  reasoning  of  those  who  supported  that 
measure,  in  and  out  of  doors,  went  to  prove,  that 
this  important  subject  would  be  better  considered 
here  than  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  And  one  great 
consideration  in  favour  of  the  Union  was  the  pros 
pect  it  held  out  of  a  mode  of  destroying  those  reli 
gious  animosities,  and  that  party-spirit,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  many  great  calamities.  It  was 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  justified  in  their  expectations  of  this 
measure :  at  least  this  assurance  was  given  them 
that  the  United  Parliament  would  undoubtedly 
receive  their  petition,  and  attentively  consider  the 
whole  circumstances  of  their  case.  It  is  this  pledge, 
my  Lords,  that  I  now  call  upon  you  to  redeem.  I 
do  not  mean  at  present  to  propose  any  particular 
measure,  though  I  shall  not  refrain  from  stating 
what  I  think  ought  in  policy  and  justice  to  be  done: 
but  I  ask  of  your  Lordships,  in  candour  and  fair 
ness,  to  hear  them  with  patience,  and  to  lemember, 
that  the  diffusion  of  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges, 
under  the  same  Constitution,  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  securing  equal  affection  and  equal  attach 
ment  to  the  Government  and  the  country.  The 
motion  I  shall  submit  is,  that  this  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  Petition, 
which  I  think  cannot  be  opposed,  unless  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  a  full  negative  to  the 
whole  of  the  matter  under  consideration.  I 
must  say,  that  with  respect  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  Petition,  I  think  it  is  highly  expedient  to 
grant  the  whole,  if  you  mean  to  discharge  that  duty 
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which  the  Union  has  imposed  upon  you,  and  to  pro 
vide  for  the  real  and  essential  Union  of  all  the  inha 
bitants  of  this  kingdom,  in  bonds  of  affection  and 
loyalty,  and  a  resolution  to  defend  the  King  and 
Constitutional  interests  of  the  country,  against  all 
enemies,  external  and  internal. 

"  This  question  is  in  a  certain  degree  to  be  placed 
on  the  ground  of  expediency,  and  not  of  right. 
When  the  safety  of  the  whole  requires  it,  it  is  in  the 
privilege  of  the  whole  to  provide  disabilities.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  those  restraints  on  four  or  five 
millions  of  the  King's  subjects,  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  country?  I  might  only 
state,  that  on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
if  there  beany  such  necessity  apparent,  those  who 
would  continue  these  restraints,  ought  to  shew  their 
reasons.  If  it  be  our  pride  and  happiness  to  be 
judged  by  equal  laws,  let  those  who  would  limit  and 
curtail  that  equality,  explain  the  grounds  of  their  re 
striction.  This  principle  I  ventured  to  state  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  though  some  were  inclined  to 
dispute  it,  th^y  could  get  no  farther  in  their  oppo 
sition  than  to  deny  it:  indeed  it  seems  to  be  impos 
sible  for  any  man,  who  has  the  right  use  of  his  under 
standing,  to  deny  its  application,  in  such  a  Consti 
tution  as  ours.  I  submit  my  motion  now,  stating 
that  no  such  necessity  exists,  waiting  for  an  answer, 
and  ready,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  offer  my  poor 
thoughts  in  reply.  But  really,  my  Lords,  I  am  ready 
even  to  take  the  proof  upon  myself.  I  take  the 
British  Constitution  to  be  founded  on  equal  laws. 
It  acknowledges  some  distinctions  and  privileges,  it 
is  true;  but  where  there  is  a  restraint  on  four  millions 
of  persons,  there  must  absolutely  appear  some  ma 
nifest  and  palpable  ground  of  expediency  or  necessi 
ty  for  its  continuance.  The  Catholics  come  before 
you  restrained  from  seats  in  Parliament,  from  vari 
ous  high  offices  in  the  State  and  in  professions,  from 
serving  as  sheriffs,  and  with  some  qualifications  from 
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corporations.  The  question  is,  what  should  induce 
vou  to  retain  these  restrictions?  One  reason  that  I 
Lave  heard,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  impute  to  any 
person:  but  I  have  heard  or  read  somewhere,  that 
no  Catholic  can  be  a  good  subject.  Thus,  let  rne 
ask  your  Lordships,  if  this  be  true,  how  can  they  be 
fit  for  all  that  mass  of  offices  for  which  their  eligibi 
lity  has  been  acceded  to  them,  with  the  exception 
of  about  30;  to  all  military  rank  below  that  of 
generals;  to  all  revenue  offices,  except  four  or  five; 
or  to  swear  allegiance  at  the  table  of  a  court  of 
justice?  No  man  should  have  agreed  to  their  ad 
mission,  much  less  have  proposed  to  admit  them 
into  courts  of  justice,  who  held  such  opinions  of 
them.  But  endeavours  have  actually  been  used  to 
persuade  the  public,  that  no  Catholic  can  be  a  true 
and  loyal  subject.  I  have  heard  of  some  old  musty 
forgotten  records,  from  which  old  doctrines  have  been 
picked  out,  which  are  drawn  forth  against  the  solemn 
and  positive  declarations  of  living  men  saying  what 
they  profess,  and  disclaiming  what  has  been  objected 
to  them.  In  fact,  saying  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  l  I 
know  your  religion  better  than  yourself.  If  you  deny 
the  persecution  of  heretics,  I  tell  you  that  your  religion 
enjoins  it.  If  you  disclaim  the  violation  of  faith  with 
heretics,  I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  your 
church.  If  you  say  you  do  not  believe  in  the  dis 
pensing  power  of  the  Pope,  I  say  you  do  believe  it !' 
I  should  think,  my  Lords,  it  is  enough  to  take  a  man's 
own  sense  of  the  obligations  of  his  own  religion, 
and  his  own  test  and  declarations  on  those  sub 
jects  which  have  been  disputed,  and  not  your  own 
opinion  on  some  obsolete  opinions  which  they  deny. 
I  know  not  where  persecution  is  to  end,  if  you  try, 
and  condemn  and  punish  men  not  for  being  guilty, 
but  for  opinions  which  they  do  not  hold.  If  it 
be  true  that  you '  have  actually  discovered  by  the 
Counsel  of  Lateran  or  of  Constance,  or  by  some 
old  decretal  or  canon,  that  a  Catholic  cannot 
be  trusted,  it  must  apply  to  all  modes,  and  to 
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every  view  of  the  future,  and  lead  to  a  crusade, 
to  drive  all  those  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the 
Protestant  Government  out  of  the  country  they  in 
habit.  How  am  I  to  argue  the  point,  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  Catholics  is  not  disloyal  ?  By  referring 
to  the  repeated  Acts  of  the  Protestant  Legislature  of 
Ireland !  I  know  of  no  mode  to  exhibit  mathema 
tical,  or  strictly  logical  proofs  of  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  not  having  been  what  is  termed  a. Catholic 
rebellion.  There  had  been  two  separate  rebellions  in 
the  Empire  before.  Look  at  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  demeanour  of  the  Catholics 
is  characterized  for  the  loyalty  of  that  body,  notwith 
standing  the  convulsed  state  of  the  times.  Noble  Lords 
cannot  forget  the  period  of  the  American  war,  when 
the  navy  of  the  enemy  triumphed  in  the  Channel ;  when 
Ireland  was  threatened  with  invasion;  I  speak  in 
the  hearing  of  individual  witnesses,  of  those  who 
have  been  Lords- Lieu  tenants,  and  Secretaries  to 
Lords-Lieutenants.  At  that  critical  time  the  Catho 
lic  body  was  not  considered  to  be  disaffected  to  the 
Protestant  Government,  but  were  thought  tit  to  be 
entrusted  with  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
The  next  thing  I  shall  notice  is  what  is  notorious  to 
every  man  who  has  heard  of  the  Rebellion,  that  the 
conspiracy  was  framed  and  carried  on  bv  persons 
naming  themselves  United  Irishmen,  a  term  evidently 
adopted  to  comprehend  men  of  all  descriptions  in 
religion,  an  union  of  sects,  and  by  no  means  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion  only.  In  the  course  of  the  in 
surrection,  the  principal  leaders  punished  were  ac- 
ftually  Protestants.  The  Rebellion  took  its  rise  in 
circumstances  wholly  foreign  to  religious  opinions, 
and  pointed  to  very  different  objects  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  its  success,  the  overthrow  pf  Catholic  power 
.wfts'as'ccrtain  as  that  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  Its 
rcw)Qct'f\^as^  not  merely  tp  overturn  the  Protestant 
j;,stablishment?  but  tha  Monarchy,  and  to  atchieve 
ine  independence  and; separation  ..of  'Ireland  from 
ii i  real  J3ri tain.  1 1  has  ,t>qen  sauL'  that  i n  some  plac es 
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all  the  Rebels  were  Catholics;  but  if  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  there  were  Catholics,  it  is  not  very  sur 
prising  that  many  Catholics  should  be  Rebels,  But 
did  that  Rebellion  display  no  instances  of  Catholics 
struggling  for  the  Constitution,  risking  their  lives 
against  the  enemies  of  their  Sovereign,  and  manifest 
ing  as  much  bravery  as  others  did  in  the  ranks  of 
rebellion,  sharing  with  Protestants  the  dangers  of 
the  times  ?  If  at  present  three-fourths  of  Ireland  are 
better  disposed  towards  you  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years  past,  is  it  not  as  fair  to  give  them  credit, 
as  to  throw  reflections  upon  their  loyalty  r  You  have 
the  strongest  evidence  in  their  favour,  in  their  own 
solemn,  repeated  disclaimer  of  all  that  you  object  to 
them;  but  you  have  recourse  to  old-tashioned  ab 
surd  arguments.  i  Aye,  let  them  swear  what  they 
will,  they  can  recur  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
Pope,  in  which  every  Catholic  believes  !'  If  that  be 
true,  and  that  four  millions  of  subjects  cannot  be 
believed  on  their  oaths,  then  they  are  positively  dis 
qualified  from  civil  government ;  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  withhold  from  them,  not  merely  what  they 
now  ask,  but  the  partial  concessions  made  to  them 
ought  to  be  retracted  ;  for,  I  repeat  it,  in  such  a 
situation  they  are  absolutely  disqualified  by  God  and 
nature  from  the  advantages  of  civil  government. 
But  this  is  not  a  very  happy  argument  for  those 
who  use  it,  since  the  very  restrictions  impose  an 
oath.  You  say  you  think  the  Catholic  dangerous, 
unless  he  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  What  !  but 
will  he  not  violate  the  oath?  If  he  be  disposed  to 
violate  his  oath,  what  prevents  his  taking  it  ?  I  ex 
pect  to  hear  it  observed,  that  no  Priests  have  signed 
the  Petition  I  have  had  the  honour  to  present.  But 
I  am  authorised  to  state  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  the 
matter,  relating  only  to  civil  rights,  and  not  having 
any  relation  to  any  stations  the  Clergy  can  fill,  they 
thought  it  more  proper  to  abstain  from  putting  their 
signatures  to  it.  But  they  arc  perfectly  willing  to 
join  in  it;  and  I  am  willing  and  ready  to  shew  that 
the  respectable  Prelates  of  that  Church  ^for  respect? 
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able  I  must  call  them)  have  all  actually  taken  the 
oaths,  and  believe  them  to  be  quite  conformable  to 
their  church.  They  have  earnestly  exhorted  their 
Clergy  lo  do  the  same,  who  are  ready  to  take  them 
as  willingly  as  the  subscribers.  But  if  all  Catholics 
have  not  been  traitors,  all  Catholic  Priests,  it  ap 
pears,  must  now,  of  necessity,  be  reckoned  traitors, 
since  their  master,  the  Pope,  has  taken  a  journey  to 
Paiis  to  crown  Bonaparte,  and  by  this  trans 
action  their  allegiance  is  transferred  to  France. 
Mark,  my  Lords,  the  wonderful  force  of  this 
species  of  argument  !  Really  it  is  so  trifling 
that  I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  it  were  it  not 
attempted  to  make  use  of  it,  to  revive  heart-burnings 
and  animosities  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  even  here 
also.  As  if  we  had  not  known  enough  in  this  very 
town  of  the  mischief  and  danger  of  the  absurd  cry 
of  '  No  Popery,'  bandied  about  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  clamour  and  riot,  and  creating  an  insurrec 
tion  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from  passing  an  Act 
of  substantial  justice.  But  is  the  Pope  really  more 
the  enemy  of  this  country  now  than  he  was  when  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons  were  on  the  throne  of 
France  ?  Is  he  more  hostile  to  us  than  when  the 
claims  of  the  Pretender  were  declared  and  support 
ed  at  Rome,  and  when  he  resided  there  ?  Can  any 
person  imagine  that  the  Pope  has  a  more  earnest 
wish  to  exalt  the  power  of  France  more  at  present 
than  in  former  times  ?  I  hope  there  is  no  man  but 
views  with  pity  the  degraded  situation  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  in  the  recent  transaction  at  Paris,  and  the 
humiliating  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
Circumstances  which  must,  one  should  think,  inspire 
him  with  deep  mortification,  and  with  disgust  at 
those  who  imposed  them  upon  him.  What  inference 
can  be  drawn  by  any  reasonable  man  from  the  situa 
tion  of  the  Pope,  but  that  his  influence  is  diminish 
ed,  and  his  power  much  less  to  be  feared  in  every 
respect,  than  any  preceding  Pope  ?  What  can  be 
better  calculated  to  destroy  his  greatness  than  to  re 
present  him  in  that  degrading  and  dishonouable 
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ceremony  ?  The  times  have  been  when  Popes  sup 
ported  France  with  all  their  might,  without  pro 
ducing  any  dangerous  consequences  in  Ireland.  I 
remember  when  the  last  Pope  exerted  himself  to  sup 
port  your  Government,  and  just  with  as  much  effect 
as  when  he  opposed  it ;  his  weakness  in  both  cases 
was  equal.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe  the 
power  of  the  Pope  has  no  effect  whatever  in  Ireland. 
If,  my  Lords,  all  these  allegations  were  absolutely 
true,  that  the  Catholic  Religion  does  make  all  men 
who  profess  it  disloyal,  and  that  the  new  state  of 
France  has  thrown  the  Pope  entirely  into  her  hands, 
then  the  necessity  of  striving  to  counteract  that  dis 
position,  would  demand  of  us  to  take  such  mea 
sures  as  are  now  proposed.  I  would  say,  in  tiiat 
case,  that  the  allies  of  Bonaparte  are  not  the  Catho 
lic  Clergy  of  Ireland;  butthosewho  exasperate  mens' 
minds  by  trying  to  excite  animosities  that  were  gra 
dually  composing,  and  might  be  settled  and  tran 
quillized.  But  it  was  said,  should  your  Lordships 
comply  with  this  Petition,  the  consequence  shortly 
must  be,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  but  without 
entering  at  all  into  the  question  of  such  a  repeal, 
whether  you  may  think  it  adviseable  or  not,  this, 
at  least,  I  am  sure  of,  that  it  is  adviseable  to  listen 
to  the  Catholic  Petition.  Even  though  you  should 
think  fit  to  continue  the  disabilities  attached  to  the 
Dissenters,  it  would  be  a  most  unjust,  unwarrant 
able,  and  unheard-of  argument,  to  assert  that  the 
Irish  Catholics  shall  not  be  relieved,  because  you  are 
unwilling  to  relieve  the  Dissenters  in  this  country  ;  a 
body  of  men,  in  a  situation  totally  unconnected  with 
them,  and  even  more  opposite  to  their  worship  than 
you  are.  I  know  not  what  scalr  of  comparison  ought 
to  be  instituted  to  regulate  the  claims  of  different  bo 
dies  of. men.  I  trust  your  Lordships  must  see  the 
policy  and  justice  of  concession  to  the  Catholics. 
Does  not  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  tend 
to  perpetuate  and  increase  all  the  difficulties  of  which 
-we  cqinplain  ?  Admit  all  the  charges  against  the 
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Catholics,  and  then  what  is  the  course  which  this 
country  is  to  pursue  with  four  millions  of  subjects, 
inveterate  in  their  hatred  of  all  your  establishments? 
The  one  is  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  other  is  that  which  has  been 
pursued  with  such  success  in  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty.  On  the  first  system,  you  must  begin  by 
depriving  them  of  their  constitutional  rights;  then 
of  their  property,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  pro 
perty;  and  lastly,  reduce  them  to  the  situation  of 
aliens  in  their  own  country.  There  is  no  stop 
ping  in  this  course.  You  are  put  between  the 
alternatives  of  complete  exclusion,  or  the  posses 
sion  of  rights  with  the  alienations  of  privileges. 
But  if  the  dispositions  of  a  people  are  bad,  the  mea 
sure  of  true  wisdom  is  to  alter  and  ameliorate  them. 
If,  therefore,  you  refuse  to  accede  to  their  requests, 
you  prevent  them  from  forming  an  attachment  to 
your  government ;  and  if  you  perceive  that  your 
present  conduct  is  mistaken,  if  you  find  that  it  fails 
to  conciliate  to  your  interests  any  one  of  the  indivi 
duals  whom  you  should  wish  to  have  attached  to 
you,  why  must  tiiis  country  persist  in  a  plan  so  ob 
noxious  to  others,  and  useless  to  themselves  ?  Your 
proposition,  in  that  case,  amounts  but  to  this  ;  we 
cannot  deprive  the  Roman  Catholics  of  their  pro 
perty,  that  is  placed  by  the  laws  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  government ;  we  cannot  deprive  them  of  their 
natural  weight  in  society,  and  of  those  franchises 
and  privileges  which  at  present  they  possess  ;  but 
tve  torment  the  more  elevated  ranks  of  that  persua 
sion,  by  restraining  them  from  attaining  the  objects 
of  their  ambition,  and  hinder  them  effectually  from 
rising  to  the  summit  of  the  professions  to  which  they 
may  apply  themselves.  If  this  be  not  the  ground 
on  which  the  enemies  of  the  Catholics  proceed,  the 
only  argument  that  is  left  them  seems  to  me  to  be 
this:  we  are  are  now  arrived  at  that  particular  con 
juncture  at  which  we  must  come  to  a  stand.  Can  it 
ever  be  prudent  or  desirable  for  a  Legislature  to  re 
solve 
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solve  upon  a  final  cessation  in  a  measure  of  such  a 
nature  as  this  is?  If  it  ever  can  be  prudent  or  desir 
able,  it  must  be  under  circumstances  of  a  very  pecu 
liar  kind,  and  of  a  very  marked,  palpable,  and  evident 
description.     But  are  such  then   the  circumstances 
under  which  we  are  now  situated  ?    Your  former 
concessions  to  the  Catholics   have  been  wise,  just, 
and  fitting;  but  now  you  are  told  that  tumult  ex 
ists  among  the  people,  and  by  way  of  a  remedy  for 
so  glaring  an  evil,   you  propose  to  take  away  all  dis 
tinction  and  hope  of  reward  from  those  to  whom  the 
people  are  accustomed  to  look  up,  by  whose  influ 
ence  they  are  directed,  and  for  whose  injuries  they 
feel.     If  you   must  place  restraints   upon   any,  let 
those  restraints  be  imposed  on  the  persons  who  may 
injure  you  ;  but  never  throw  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  those  who,  if  you  do  not   impede  them,  will  la 
bour  for  your  good.     And  who,  after  all,   are  the 
people  whom,  by  your  present  restrictions,  you  ex 
clude  ?  Three  or  four  Catholic  Peers,  who  not  only 
are  not  disaffected  towards  you,  but  who  have  given 
repeated  proofs  of  their  loyalty,    at  the  hazard   of 
their  persons,  against  the  foreign  and  domestic  foes 
of  their  Sovereign  ;  these  are  excluded,  even  from 
the  possibilitij  of  being  placed  in  this  House.     Does 
'this  system  afford  you  any  thing  like  security  ?  Sup 
pose  these  Catholic  Peers  in  this  House,  do  you  think 
they  could  succeed  in  persuading  you  to  abolish  the 
Hierarchy  ?  that  they  would  persuade  you  to  desert 
the  religion  to  which  you  have  been  educated,  or 
make  war  upon  the  Constitution  to  which   you  are 
attached  ?  I  think  there  is  no  man  who  imagines  it. 
Can  you  be  afraid  of  it  ?    On  the  contrary,  the  very 
circumstances  under  which  they  would  be  introdu 
ced,  must  make  them  eager,  on  every  occasion,  to 
display  how  worthy  they  were  of  the  privilege  they 
had  obtained.     Go  to  the  House  of  Commons,  you 
will  see  that  there,  too,  the  mischief  is  as  little  to  be 
dreaded.     How  small  would  be  the  number  of  Ca 
tholics  elected !  and  if  to  take  an  immoderate  calcu 
lation,  even  fifty  members,  one-half  of  the  represen- 
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tation,  should,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  gain  ad 
mission,  of  what  possible  consequence  could  be  a 
party  of  comparatively  so  little  importance  ?  If  an 
evil  disposition  existed  out  of  Parliament,  indeed, 
you  might  have  danger  to  apprehend  from  men  of 
such  consequence  as  some  of  the  Catholics  in  Ire 
land.  I  will  appeal  to  you  all,  if  any  mischief  has 
occurred  from  the  mixture  of  Members  professing  a 
different  religion  from  that  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  have  been  returned  from  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  !  Has  any  man  desired  to  introduce  here 
the  Presbyterian  Government?  If  the  exclusion, 
then,  of  Catholics  from  Parliament  be  groundless, 
are  the  other  restrictions  you  have  thrust  upon  them 
more  consistent  with  policy  ?  They  are  excluded 
from  the  Law,  from  the  Army,  and  from  the  Navy; 
an  unreasonable  stigma  is  thrown  upon  them  ;  yet 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  which  has  not  been  a  very 
long  one,  I  have  seen  all  the  principal  Offices  of  the 
Law  filled  by  men,  who,  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
bed  a  Presbyterian  education;  among  those  were 
your  Lordship's  predecessor  on  the  Woolsack,  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  a  Chief  Jus 
tice  of  the  Common  Picas,  a  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  the  present  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  when  they  were  appointed 
to  their  offices,  there  was  no  one  who  knew  or 
enquired  what  religion  they  might  happen  to  pro 
fess.  I  could  enumerate,  in  the  same  way,  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  army  and  the  navy. 
So  vain  is  the  argument  made  use  of  by  some,  that 
if  the  Catholic  claims  should  be  granted,  our  King 
would  be  a  Protestant,  and  his  principal  Officers  in 
Ireland  Papists.  A  notion  has  prevailed,  that  if 
one  party  acquires,  another  must  necessarily  lose  ; 
but  so  far  is  that  position  from  being  true  in  domes 
tic  politics,  that  it  does  not  always  followr,  even  be 
tween  nation  and  nation,  that  if  one  country  makes 
any  acquisition  by  friendly  intercourse,  another  must 
suffer  a  loss  in  proportion  ;  and  here  by  granting  to 
the  Catholics  what  their  Petition  requests,  you  give 
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what  is  of  little  benefit  for  you  to  withhold,  but  what 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  them  to  acquire. 
Does  not  every  student  in  the  law  acquire  some  de 
gree  of  consequence  from  your  Lordship's  situation 
and  dignity  upon  the  woolsack?  and  is  he  not  cheer 
ed  by  the  hope  that  it  may  in  future  be  his  lot  to 
arrive  at  a  similar  distinction  ?  Or  what  parent 
would  subject  his  child  to  the  miseries  of  a  sea 
faring  life,  and  the  hardships  which,  as  a  midship 
man,  he  must  suffer,  were  it  not  for  the  prospect  of 
future  successes,  such  as  those  of  the  Howes  and  the 
Nelsons  of  our  day  ?  In  the  army  the  case  will  be 
found  parellel.  Suppose  a  number  of  subaltern  of 
ficers  assemhled  together,  can  you  conceive  any  thing 
more  humiliating  than  the  situation  of  any  one  of 
them  who  could  be  told  by  the  rest,  whatever  glories 
or  honours  we  hereafter  may  obtain,  from  all  those 
glories,  and  from  all  those  honours  you  must  be  for 
ever  excluded.  To  you  we  can  never  say — 

I  pede  fausto 
Grandia  larurus  tbrtunce  pnemii. 

All  the  subjects  of  this  country  are  exalted  by  the 
consideration,  that  there  is  no  man  who  walks  the 
streets  who  may  not  aspire  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  State:  and  must  not  the  Irish  Catholics  for 
ever  be  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  dear 
est  object  of  their  hopes  and  wishes,  if  those  who 
desire  to  depress  them  shall  have  it  in  their  power 
for  ever  to  say,  it  is  not  we  who  keep  you  back, 
it  is  the  law  of  the  country  that  prevents  your 
aggrandizement?  If  this  must  continue  the  case, 
small  is  the  hope  that  we  can  ever  entertain  of 
seeing  domestic  discord  and  animosity  buried  in 
oblivion.  Therefore  it  is,  my  Lords,  that  I  repeat  to 
your  Lordships,  that  though  this  concession  will  be 
a  small  one  for  you  to  have  granted,  it  will  be  a 
great  one  for  them  to  receive ;  it  will  remove 
from  them  a  degrading  badge.  It  will  be  some 
consolation  to  them  to  reflect,  that  they  have  Repre 
sentatives  in  Parliament  of  the  same  persuasion  with 
themselves;  but  if  you  persist  in  distrusting  the 
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Catholics,  is  it  not  natural  that  they  should  distrust 
you  ?  This  has  been  my  principal  motive  for  bring 
ing  the  Petition  before  the  notice  of  your  Lord* 
ships;  and  I  must  always,  to  the  last  moment  of 
my  life,  remember  with  the  liveliest  gratitude,  the 
attention  your  Lordships  have  been  pleased  to 
bestow  me.  My  object  is  an  union  of  parties,  of 
sects,  of  hearts;  but  I  ask  you  not  to  grant  any  thing 
to  me  as  yet,  for  I  am  not  prepared  to  declare  what 
other  healing  and  salutary  measures,  for  many  such 
there  are,  I  should  think  we  ought  at  present  to 
adopt.  Do  not  let  us  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  state 
of  Ireland,  but  embrace  the  first  opportunity  that 
has  been  presented  to  us,  of  considering  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  in  a  connected  view.  This  I  consider  to  be 
a  most  unexceptionable  opportunity.  Long  have  I 
sought  this  opportunity  to  bring  forward  the  Peti 
tion,  and  finding  that  the  Catholics  began  to  grow 
impatient  when  nothing  had  been  done  towards  re^ 
deeming  that  pledge  which  had  been  formerly  given 
them,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  forward  the 
measure  at  once^  It  has  been  said,  that  this  is  not  a 
favourable  season  for  presenting  that  Petition  to  Par 
liament;  but  I  think  this  season,  of  all  others,  the  most 
favourable.  We  have  every  external  motive  for 
union;  we  are  menaced  by  foreign  enemies;  we 
should  close  our  ranks,  and  present  a  firm  phalanx  to 
the  foe.  Let  us  grant  this  privilege  to  the  Irish, 
not  as  an  extorted  right,  but  as  a  free  boon.  I  feel 
myself  highly  honoured  that  the  choice  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  has  fallen  upon  me  at  so  momentous  a 
crisis;  and  proud  shall  I  be  if  your  Lordships  shall 
conceive  that  I  have  properly  executed  the  impor 
tant  charge  which  they  have  committed  tome. 

"  My  Lords,  I  move  your  Lordships,  that  this 
House  do  now  resolve  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  take  this  Petition  into  consideration." 

Lord  II AWKESBURY.— "  My  Lords,  the  speech 
which  your  Lordships  have  just  heard,  I  am  free  to 
own,  claims  no  ordinary  share  of  attention,  It  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  important ;  and  it 
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would  be  to  insinuate  what  could  not  be  deemed 
fair,  to  say,  that,  intrinsically,  it  is  not  important. 
Every  thing  wished  to  be  conceded  on  the  ground 
of  the  momentous  nature  of  the  question  now  in  dis 
cussion  before  us,  I  am  willing  to  concede:  and  so 
far,  if  undue  heat  have  obtained,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  ought  to  impute  to  the  Noble  Baron  more  than 
what  does  form  the  share  of  every  advocate  of  a 
cause,  denominated  popular,  will  probably,  in  spite 
of  him,  incur,  Yet,  my  Lords,  it  does  become  me 
to  remark,  that  when  the  Noble  Baron  began  bis 
epeech  by  recommending  moderation,  instead  of 
that  expectation  which  he  occasioned,  both  in  the 
beginning  and  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  appeared 
to  me  to  wish  for  a  species  of  investigation  into  which, 
were  we  disposed  to  enter,  all  sobriety  of  discus 
sion,  and  impartiality  of  determination,  would  un 
avoidably  be  frustrated;  and  nothing  but  the  greatest 
latitude  of  unconstrained  remark  would  satisfy,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  very  important  question  agi 
tated  by  the  Noble  Lord.  Far  from  adhering  to  the 
profession  of  his  opening,  far  from  being  moderate 
as  the  subject  demands,  far  from  conforming  to  the 
rules  of  legitimate  investigation  and  enquiry,  the 
Noble  Baron  has  thought  proper  to  mislead  your 
judgment  by  the  menace  of  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  the  Petitioners." 

Lord  GRENVILLE.—"  My  Lords,  this  is  too 
much.  I  appeal  to  your  Lordships;  if  I  might, 
I  would  appeal  to  every  honest  man  who  hears  me, 
whether  the  Noble  Lord  be  in  order;  and,  above  all, 
whether  he  does  not  offend  against  the  order  of  our 
proceedings.  My  Lords,  1  say  the  Noble  Lord 
has  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  misrepresentation. 
Again,  I  appeal  to  the  House,  I  appeal  to  every 
honest  man,  whether  I  have,  in  any  one  instance, 
had  recourse  to  topics  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
those  dwelt  upon  by  the  Noble  Lord.  I  have  not 
introduced  subjects  of  dangerous  tendency.  I  have 
urged  no  menace;  I  jijive  spoken  of  no  triumph,  but 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  reason.  I 
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have  not  dwelt  on  topics  calculated  to  break  in  on  the 
peace  of  the  empire.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  shewn 
the  wish  of  my  heart  to  be  to  encourage  and  sanction 
no  investigation  or  discussion  not  calculated,  in  my 
judgment,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
the  ultimate  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  I  wish  the 
Catholics  unfettered,  but  not  unconnected.  Take 
off  their  chains  of  religious  thraldom,  and  you  will 
directly  find  that  in  all  political  views  you  gain 
subjects,  and  in  every  social  view,  you  acquire 
friends." 

Lord  GftENViLLEhad  spoken  with  much  anima 
tion. 

Lord  HAWKESBURY.— "  I  say,  my  Lords,  that, 
to  my  mind,  the  Noble  Baron  did  convey  the  im 
pression  which  I  have  attempted,  however  feebly, 
to  represent  in  words  to  your  Lordships.  I  cannot 
be  supposed  to  insinuate,  that  I  have  done  any  thing 
but  collected  the  general  spirit  of  the  observations 
of  the  Noble  Baron,  which,  if  I  have  not  faithfully 
developed,  your  Lordships  will  judge.  The  Noble 
Baron  has  talked  of  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  the  Petitioners.  (A  cry  of  Hear!  Hear!)  I 
am  free  to  own  that  the  Noble  Baron  talked  of  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  by  the  operation  of  reason;  but 
I  cannot  well  imagine  how  a  cause  is  to  triumph, 
unless  reason  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  call  in 
reason  emphatically  to  their  aid.  A  good  cause  is 
ever  supported  by  reason.  In  a  good  cause  you 
need  not  talk  about  the  support  of  reason;  for  to 
such  a  cause  you  have  it.  But  the  Noble  Lord 
talks  of  the  support  of  reason  to  his  cause,  as  if  he 
distrusted  the  interference  of  reason  in  a  cause  so 
bad. 

"  However,  my  Lords,  the  Noble  Baron  tells  us 
that  he  wishes  this  cause  ultimately  to  triumph  by 
reason — by  the  operation  of  reason,  I  am  ready 
to  meet  the  question  upon  that  ground;  and  how 
ever  it  may  be  treated  by  the  Noble  Lord,  or  by 
others  of  his  turn  of  thinking,  who  will  follow  him, 
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I  know  how  to  treat  it  on  my  part  with  temper,  and 
conduct  the  enquiry  with  moderation. 

"  The  Noble  Lord  has  not  thought  proper  to  ex 
plain  distinctly  the  object  of  his  motion.  He  has 
left  it  to  general  consideration,  and  almost  infinite 
details.  The  whole  may  be  granted,  or  none  grant 
ed;  for  if  we  consent  to  go  into  a  committee,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  utmost  wishes  of  the  Noble 
Baron  would  readily  be,  in  all  other  views,  gratified. 
But  to  what  does  the  motion  of  the  Noble  Baron 
go  ?  It  goes  not  to  any  partial  abrogation,  not  to 
any  partial  revision,  not  to  any  limited  modification 
of  the  statutes  existing,  but  to  an  entire  repeal  of 
all  law,  not  only  against  Catholic,  but  which  in  any 
way  operate  in  exclusion  of  other  persuasions,  of 
what  denomination  soever,  from  holding  the  very 
first  offices  in  the  State.  I  do  not  say  that  necessa 
rily  the  proposition  of  the  Noble  Baron  concludes 
that  deduction,  but  his  reasoning  most  unquestion 
ably  does.  The  arguments  of  the  Noble  Baron  have 
indeed  no  other  effect. 

"  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  might 
be  indulged  as  to  the  present  Petition,  I  certainly 
have  deprecated  the  discussion  now  brought  on,  at 
the  present  moment,  and  in  the  present  circum 
stances.  No  just  care  is  bestowed  on  this  great  bu 
siness  by  those  who  cannot  distinguish  what  pro 
perly  belongs  to  one  moment  from  what  strictly  is 
the  concern  of  another.  However,  I  may  disagree 
from  some,  or  agree  with  others  ;  however,  I  may  not 
be  of  opinion  that  the  claims  of  the  Petitioners  ought 
to  be  granted  at  any  time,  and  others  may  think  that 
they  ought  to  be  granted,  but  not  granted  now  ;  1  am 
free  to  say,  that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  by  me 
to  prevent  the  question  being  brought  forward  ;  and 
the  respectable  Nobleman  who  is  in  the  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  to  prevent  its  being  agitated  in  the  pre 
sent  conjuncture.  But  as,  after  all  that  has  been 
done  to  point  out  to  the  Petitioners  the  right  line  of 
their  duty,  they  have  thought  proper  to  commit  their 
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interests  to  a  party  avowedly  hostile  to  his  Majes 
ty's  Government.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  myself, 
my  country,  to  your  Lordships,  and  to  the  Petition 
ers,  to  state  what  my  opinion  is  of  the  Petition  no\r 
before  your  Lordships  for  consideration.  My  Lords, 
my  opinions  are  not  hastily  formed;  I  have  consider 
ed  this  subject  some  years.  The  investigation  of  the 
question  before  us  to-night  has  occupied  my  mind 
for  a  very  long  period  indeed  ;  yet  though  my  opi 
nion  is,  that  the  present  time  is  improper,  it  is  not 
founded  on  the  circumstance  of  the  impropriety 
as  to  time,  but  on  general  merits.  My  objections 
apply  to  any  time,  however  peculiarly  distinguished, 
when  the  question  is,  or  can,  or  could  be,  brought 
forward;  and  though  well  inclined  to  lend  my  sane-' 
tion  to  rational  reforms,  I  am  not  apprehensive,  that 
in  opposing  upon  this  question  the  weight  of  my 
dissent,  to  reforms  of  the  nature  of  that  sought  by 
the  Petition,  I  detract  from  the  character  so  justly 
enjoyed  by  the  British  Government  for  moderation, 
love  of  freedom,  and  general  regard  to  the  interests 
of  humanity.  Without  reserving  any  tiling  to  be 
explained  hereafter,  I  say  that  the  question  would 
meet  with  my  opposition  brought  forward  almost  at 
any  period. 

"  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  say,  as  to  political  oc 
currences,  how  far  events  might  operate  to  induce 
different  opinions.  Yet  the  country,  as  to  all  senti 
ments,  all  views,  all  feelings,  all  the  impressions  ever 
had  of  this  great  question,  the  sense  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  world,  are  against 
the  Noble  Baron  ;  and  if  I  should  hesitate  respect 
ing  the  character  of  the  designs,  motives,  and  objects 
of  the  Noble  Baron,  mankind  could  not  allow  me 
to  remain  indifferent  to  long;  established  habits  of 
thinking,  and  the  consequences  of  principle,  which 
no  change  of  times  can  materially  alter.  Very  na 
turally  my  view  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Noble 
Baron,  who<e  vie^s  differ  not  only  from  mine,  but 
from  those  of  all  who  have,  to  my  knowledge,  made 
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this  subject  particularly  their  study.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  question  were   the  toleration  of  reli 
gious  opinions,   I   must  think,  my  Lords,    that  my 
disposition  to  indulgence  is  not  less  comprehensive 
than  that  of  the   Noble  Baron,  or  any  other  man 
wishing  the   freedom  of  either  religious  or  political 
opinion.     As  to  this  feeling  of  toleration,  something 
it  may,   however,  be  requisite  to  remark  in  order  to 
justify  myself  in  the   vote   I    shall  give  this  night, 
and  with  reference  to  the  deductions  which  I  shall 
feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  infer  from  the  arguments 
-which  I  shall  submit  to  your  Lordships.     As  to  the 
question  of  toleration,   I  have  as  strong  a  feeling  as 
any  Noble  Lord  of  the  importance  of  tolerating  li 
beral  notions  in  religion ;  and  I  remember  the  ques 
tion  that  has  been  started,  tending  to  decide  whether 
infidelity,   or  superstition  and  fanaticism,   were  less 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  a  nation  and  common 
wealth.     Without  being  over-friendly  to  toleration, 
I  can  safely  observe,  that  from  the  example  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  greater 
bane  to  human  society  can  arise  than  infidelity.    We 
have  had  an  example  of  this  in  our  own  times.    The 
question,  indeed,  was  reserved  for  these  times;  for  in 
the  centre  of  Europe  an  atheistical  republic  has  been 
reared  up,  but  fortunately,  vanished  with  the  season 
that  gave  it  birth.     That  system,  however,  cannot 
have  failed  to  make  a  great  and  lasting  impression 
on  the  minds  of  men.     It  left  on  the  mind  «  persua 
sion,  that  the  violence  of  fanaticism,  in  the  worst 
ages  of  the  world,  never  equalled  the  intolerance, 
intemperance,  and  wickedness  of  the  French  Revo 
lutionists.     All   the  deviations   of  other  countries, 
and  of  sects  in  religion,  from  the  rules  and  precepts 
of  moderation  and  humanity,  were  trivial,  compared 
to  the  atrocity  of  the  first  revolutionists  of  Fi  ance. 
The   severities  of  religious   bodies  were  clemency 
compared  to  the  conduct  of  the  atheistical  tolerants 
of  republican  France.     Recollecting  what  occured 
in  that  country  in  the  period  of  the  world  to  which 
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I  allude,  I  will  say  that  those  who  have  any  religion, 
be  it  what  it  may,  are  in  a  better  situation  than  it 
they  had  none.  The  Catholics  are  not  the  class  of 
Christians  in  whom  I  feel  the  most  confidence,  nay, 
they  are  those  in  whom  I  feel  the  least,  and  for 
whom,  as  a  sect,  I  have  the  least  respect.  Having 
stated  this,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saving,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  country,  I  believe  as  loyal, 
as  honest,  and  as  meritorious  as  any  men;  yet,  what 
ever  tenets  they  may  profess,  I  know  their  great  sub 
mission  is  not  real.  Still  the  Catholics  may  be  and 
are  as  virtuous,  loyal,  and  honest  as  men  can  be,  in 
some  respects,  though  only  so  in  a  restricted  sense. 

"  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  come  to  the 
principles  of  the  Law  and  Constitution,  those  prin 
ciples  which  have  been  considered  the  best  support 
of  the  Throne  in  Church  and  State;  the  bulwarks 
of  our  institutions,  and  guarantee  of  safety  to  our 
country,  which  I  hope  Noble  Lords  will  not  aban 
don  without  stronger  reasons  than  those  urged  by 
the  Noble  Baron. 

"  Yet  whilst  I  submit  that  our  laws  are  excellent 
and  ought  to  be  supported,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  laws,  however  wise,  are  infallible,  or  ought  to 
be  considered  eternal.  All  laws  are  liable  to  revi 
sion,  and,  if  circumstances  demand,  that  it  may  be 
even  wise  to  abrogate  great  and  important  laws. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  say,  that  there  are  laws 
which  are  the  land-marks  of  our  Constitution,  the 
compact  between  the  governors  and  the  governed ; 
and  though  the  modification  of  these,  on  a  case  made 
out,  might  be  expedient,  yet  such  laws  ought  not 
to  be  changed  without  the  greatest  necessity. 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  present  question  as  bearing 
upon,  or  affected  by,  our  laws.  The  great  and  first 
principle  of  the  law,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  is,  that 
the  King  of  this  country  is  a  Protestant,  and  holds 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established.  Our  ancestors  felt  this,  and  departed  no 
farther  than  necessity  obliged  them,  from  the  spirit 
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of  the  law  and  Constitution.  When  they  did,  how 
ever,  interfere  with  the  Constitution,  they  looked  at 
all  its  other  parts,  and  put  it  to  themselves,  whether, 
if  a  prince  came  of  a  different  religion  from  that 
established  by  the  laws,  they  ought  not  to  resist  the 
innovation.  They  were  aware  of  the  inconvenience, 
and  great  it  was,  of  breaking  in  on  the  line  of  suc 
cession,  yet  that  inconvenience  they  did  incur,  think 
ing  that  admitting  a  prince  of  a  religion  differing 
from  the  established  religion,  would  be  a  greater  evil. 
The  law  which  settles  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
is  not  founded  on  temporary  views  of  convenience, 
or  idle  speculation,  but  on  experience,  and  well 
weighed  and  fully  matured  principle.  Those  who 
framed  this  law,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Prince  must  be  of  the  established  religion  of  the 
State,  otherwise  that  he  would  forfeit  the  crown. 

"  In  establishing  this  principle  another  grows 
out  of  it,  that  if  it  be  necessary  by  law  that  the 
Prince  should  be  a  Protestant,  it  is  likewise  undeni 
ably  so  that  his  chief  Counsellors,  most  intimate  ad 
visers,  and  those  the  highest  in  his  confidence,  should 
likewise  be  of  the  established  Protestant  religion. 
Surely  no  one  will  contend  that  the  Counsellors  of 
the  Sovereign  should  not  be  of  the  same  religion 
with  the  Sovereign.  I  grant  that  even  of  this  prin 
ciple  there  may  be  some  modification ;  yet  a  lawful 
Crown  pre-sup poses  a  lawful  Constitution  of  govern 
ment.  The  Monarchical  Establishment  at  the  Re 
volution,  was  founded  on  the  very  principle  for 
which  I  now  contend :  and  I  cannot  conceive  so 
absurd,  so  extravagant  a  proposition  as  that  we  are 
to  support  one  and  break  in  on  another  line  of  the 
succession,  and  are  to  have  a  Catholic  Chancellor, 
Catholic  Judges,  and  the  whole  Civil  Administra 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Catholics  Arguing,  ab  initio, 
you  might  say,  indeed,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Crown, 
you  would  remit  the  law  ;  but  how  unaccountable 
to  alledge  that  the  Crown  shall  be  Protestant,  and 
yet  its  advisers  need  not. 
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li  The  respect  for  the  Crown,  however,  has  been 
marked  in  former  times.  The  Crown  was  treated  as 
the  subject  is  now  attempted  to  be  treated.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  was  what  was  done  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  for  then  they  began  against  Presbyterians,  Catho 
lics,  and  Dissenters  of  all  descriptions  ;  but  during 
the  whole  time  no  Act  was  passed  as  to  the  Crown. 
The  subject  was  to  be  of  the  Established  Reli 
gion  ;  the  Crown  was  not.  When  the  Duke  of 
York  became  a  Catholic,  and  was  coming  to  the 
Crown,  it  was  said  that  the  circumstance  of  his 
avowal  of  Catholicism  was,  as  to  the  law  of  succes 
sion,  c.v  postjacto,  but  he  was  not  excluded  from 
the  throne. 

"  Now,  in  point  of  reasoning,  and  in  point  of  fact, 
if  the  limitation  of  the  Crown  was  necessary,  it  was 
more  so  to  restrict  the  Counsellors  of  the  Crown. 

"  As  to  political  power,  your  Lordships  will,  how 
ever,  look  to  it  with  jealousy,  and  will  not  place  it 
in  unworthy  hands  ;  in  hands  in  which  it  can  be 
abused  with  the  view  of  political  supremacy.  Those 
who  dispense  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  should  be  of 
the  religion  of  the  Crown.  The  inference  from  the 
argument  of  the  Noble  Baron  is,  however,  that  he 
would  dispense  with  tests  altogether,  , 

"  Upon  the  practical  effects  of  the  motion,  it  is  ne 
cessary  to  state  to  your  Lordships  in  what  Disssentens 
and  Catholics  differ,  and  to  shew  that  our  English 
Dissenters  differ  more  from  the  Church  than  the  Ca 
tholics.  There  are  many  tenets  in  which  Catholics 
seem  to  come  nearer  the  Church  than  Dissenters; 
yet  in  one  most  essential  point  the  Catholic  is  more 
at  variance  with  the  Church,  and  (.hat  is  in  regard  to 
internal  government.  The  Dissenter  admits  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  internal  government,  but  the  Catho^ 
lie  contends  for  external  government,  and  thesupre-? 
macy  of  the  Church  of  Jlonie.  This  foreign  jurisdic 
tion  is  stated  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical ;  but  no  pnc 
\vho  reflects  on  the  thing  will  fail  to  consider  it  as 
political.  Will  Noble  Lorcjs  consider  that  great 
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part  of  the  lands  of  another  part  of  the  empire 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  and  will  not 
that  give  them  political  power  ?  Now  the  Catholics, 
honestly,  I  will  suppose,  think  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  heretical  and  idolatrous.  And  if  they,  by  be 
ing  admitted  to  the  first  offices  in  the  State,  gain 
power,  who  will  assure  himself  that  they  will  not  in 
culcate  the  doctrine,  that  since  they  arc  not  of  the 
Church,  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  contri 
bute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Church?  If  the  Ca 
tholics  he  honest  men,  they  must  prefer  their  own 
tenets  to  any  other  ;  and  because  of  that  they  ought 
to  be  received  with  jealousy. 

"  But  it  is  said,  that  with  a  Protestant  King  no 
thing  can  happen  to  give  the  Catholics  power.  Now, 
on  their  own  principles,  this  must  be  sufficient  to  in 
duce  them  not  to  be  zealous,  or  at  all  desirous,  to 
compass  the  ends  of  their  present  Petition  :  for, 
most  assuredly  they  wish  for  power,  without  which 
rank  in  the  State  would  be  idle  and  nugatory.  If, 
however,  with  a  Protestant  Prince,  they  could  gain 
no  ascendancy,  or  acquire  no  power,  compliance  with 
their  Petition  would  he  worth  nothing  to  the  Peti 
tioners.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  think  there  will 
be  no  danger  in  abrogating  the  laws,  do  it  openly. 
The  argument  of  the  Noble  baron  applies  to  trusting 
employments  to  Catholics,  and  qualifying  them  to 
sit  in  Parliament,  I  will  not  go  deeply  into  this 
question  ;  I  think  that  when  the  elective  franchise 
was  granted  them,  enough  was  done  ;  but  that  has 
not  satisfied,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  expose  our 
security,  by  granting  what  I  do  believe  will  end  in 
ruin. 

"  As  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  on  the 
ground  of  time,  I  wholly  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
Noble  Baron  ;  and  contend  that  the  most  dangerous 
time  we  could  choose  is  that  when  the  power  ruling 
in  France  is  closely  connected  as  it  is  with  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  The  ground  of  this  opinion  was  seen  in 
the  rebellion  of  '1798.  But  if  you  grant  the  Catho- 
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lies  what  they  ask  now,  will  they  not  ask  more,  when 
we  know  that  no  sooner  were  the  concessions  made 
them  in  1793,  than  they  expressed  that  farther 
concessions  would  ensue  ?  The  character  of  the  Ca 
tholics,  if  they  did  acquire  power,  we  can  collect 
from  the  history  of  the  short  period  when  one  of 
the  Stuarts  held  temporary  sway  in  Ireland  ;  for 
there  were  then  the  most  diaholical  laws  enacted  and 
enforced  in  the  districts  of  the  Catholic  Govern 
ment.  By  the  Revolution  of  1688,  however,  the 
accession  of  Catholics  to  power  is  foreclosed  ;  and 
certainly  these  are  not  times  to  abrogate  the  laws 
in  their  favour.  This  was  done  hy  the  Whigs,  who, 
however,  could  not  have  effected  that  Revolution 
but  for  the  zeal  of  the  Church,  that  had,  on  so 
many  occasions,  aided  the  State.  For  if  the  Church 
has  been  upheld  by  the  State,  the  State  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Church ;  hence  innovation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  received 
with  jealousy,  and  promptly  repelled.  By  the  Act  of 
Settlement  the  Catholics  cannot  be  admitted  to  un 
limited,  unconstrained,  ecclesiastical,  and  political 
power. 

Why  are  they  anxious  about  what  will  not  avail 
them  ?  If  we  are  to  protect  our  laws,  let  us  do  so 
while  in  our  power:  If  we  are  to  give  them  up,  let 
us  do  so  with  our  eyes  open,  and  aware  of  the  value 
of  what  we  are  surrendering.  What  I  have  said,  I 
am  conscious  applies  solely  to  the  Great  Officers  of 
State ;  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  sitting  in  Parliament 
stands,  in  some  respects,  on  different  grounds.  The 
Law  requiring  persons  holding  offices  of  trust  to 
hold  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  docs 
not  apply  to  Members  of  Parliament.  All  that  is 
required  is  a  declaration  against  Popery,  merely  of 
a  doctrinal  kind.  But  there  are  reasons  against  the 
privilege  of  an  insurmountable  nature.  Some  years 
ago  the  Irish  Government  granted  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  Right  of  Elective, Franchise,  whether 
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properly  or  not,  I  shall  not  say.  The  effect  of  it, 
I  believe,  was  to  benefit  the  Catholics,  and  not  to 
injure  the  State.  It  was  to  the  one  a  civil  advan 
tage,  without  proving  to  the  other  a  political  incon 
venience.  But  the  moment  you  open  the  Repre 
sentation,  and  extend  it  to  Catholics,  the  privilege 
of  voting,  which  in  Catholic  Counties  is  nearly 
equal  to  universal  suffrage,  will  then  be  entirely 
changed.  It  will,  on  all  occasions,  become  a  ques 
tion  between  Catholic  Priests  and  the  tenantry;  and 
thus,  instead  of  bettering  the  situation  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  or  giving  them  a  boon,  you  will 
have  involved  them  in  perplexing,  difficult,  and 
embarrassing  situations.  The  inference,  therefore, 
which  I  draw  from  this  circumstance  is,  that  though 
the  question  of  a  right  to  sit  in  Parliament,  is,  in 
some  degree,  subordinate  to  the  claim  of  being  ap 
pointed  to  the  highest  offices  of  trust,  the  principle 
applies  from  the  one  to  the  other.  I  come  now  to 
consider  a  question  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
the  Noble  Lord  treated  in  a  very  extraordinary  man 
ner.  He  said,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  time  when  the 
Petition  was  brought  forward,  which  seemed  to  him 
at  all  to  render  it  objectionable.  I  view  this  in  so 
different  a  manner,  I  think  that  things  are  so  pecu 
liarly  changed  since  the  year  1801,  that  I  should  es 
teem  it  no  inconsistency  in  any  to  say,  that,  while  he 
approved  of  the  measure  at  that  time,  he  disap 
proved  of  it  at  the  present  moment.  I  must  on 
this  point  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  a  period 
somewhat  antecedent  to  that  which  1  have  now  al 
luded  to.  The  French  Revolution,  from  the  princi 
ples  on  which  it  was  latterly  carried  on,  had  made 
it  become  the  cause  of  all  religions  to  join  in  oppo 
sition  to  those  who  disclaimed  every  idea  of  reli 
gion,  and  acted  on  a  blind  and  headlong  philosophy. 
Men  of  every  persuasion  preferred  those  \\lio  had 
some  religion,  to  those  who  hud  none,  and  thought  it 
better  to  bury  their  old  animosities  and  to  write 
against  what  they  felt  to  be  the  grievances  of  the  d*^. 
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Even  after  the  circumstances  which  had  raised  this 
opinion  ceased  to  operate,  the  idea  continued  with 
some. — Within  the  three  last  years,  however,  we 
have  seen  a  wonderful  change  in  the  internal  Go 
vernment  of  that  country.  Sixteen  years  of  extreme 
democracy  have  ended  in  subjection  to  the  arbitrary 
powers  of  a  single  individual;  the  Chief  of  that 
country  now  seeks  to  prop  his  own  power  on  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and,  between  him 
and  the  Pope  of  Rome,  a  close  and  intimate  con 
nection  subsists.  Whoever  looks  at  the  present  state 
of  Catholic  Europe,  and  contemplates  that  every 
part  of  it,  except  Austria,  is  under  the  power  of 
France;  whoever  considers  the  connection  between 
France  and  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  between  the 
Pope  of  Rome  and  Ireland;  whoever  does  so,  and 
reflects  seriously,  will  confess,  that  there  never  was  a 
time  so  improper  for  conferring  additional  immuni 
ties  on  Roman  Catholics.  If  they  look  at  the  active 
powers  of  our  enemy,  they  will  confess  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  relax  the  principle.  I  do  not  urge 
this,  however,  as  my  reason  for  objecting  to  the  mo 
tion.  1  think  that  it  would  be  objectionable  at  any 
time  ;  but  I  urge  those  considerations  on  account  of 
other  Noble  Lords,  who  may  think  the  measure  not 
objectionable  in  itself,  if  brought  forward  at  a  pro 
per  period.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  some  other 
practical  effects  which  must  be  produced  by  the 
adoption  of  the  present  motion.  We  are  called  on 
to  make  a  great  and  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
laws  of  our  country.  It  is  therefore,  surely,  the 
duty  of  those  who  recommend  that  measure  to  us,  to 
shew  what  beneficial  effects  will  result  from  it.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  measure  proposed  will  affect 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the 
smallest  degree,  even  should  it  be  carried.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  of  advantage  to  a  few  individuals, 
and  this  we  are  called  on  to  grant  at  the  expence  of 
the  general  system  of  our  own  laws.  In  proof  of  this, 
I  cannot  help  referring  to  a  circumstance  which  hap 
pened 
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pened  some  time  since,  when  a  person,  who,  by  many 
men  of  the  first  talents  in  this  country,  was  repre 
sented  as  a  respectable  and  worthy  man,  but  who 
afterwards    turned  out  to    be  an  infamous  traitor 
(O'Connor),  and  another  man  of  considerable  su 
perior  talents  (Dr.  M'Niven)  were  pardoned,    on 
confessing  what  they  knew  on  the  subject  and  causes 
of  the  Rebellion.     When  this  question  was  put  to 
them,  in  what  regard  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Ca 
tholic  Emancipation  were  held  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,   the  answer  of  the 'former  was, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  "  would  not  give  a 
drop  of  ink;"  and,   of  the  latter,  that  they  ""  did 
not  care  a  J'eatlier  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  nor 
for   Catholic   Emancipation,   till   it  was  explained, 
that  under  the  latter  was  meant  to  be  comprehended 
the  abolition  of  tythes."     The  Noble  Lord  has  said, 
that  we,  by  acceding  to  his  Motion,  are  parting  with 
little,  but  are  giving  to  the  people  of  Ireland  much. 
My  opinion  is  exactly  the  reverse.     You  would,  in 
deed,  were  you  to  agree  to  the  Motion,  be  giving 
them  little,  whilst  you  would  be  giving  up  much. — 
'  What,    not  enriching  them,  would  make  you  poor 
indeed/ 

The  argument  rather  seems  to  amount  to  this — As 
you  have  already  given  them  so  much,  why  do  you 
not  give  them  the  rest  ?  What  you  have  given  is  of 
little  consequence,  if  you  do  not  give  them  what  re 
mains.  To  get  all  which  they  want  would  be  to  be 
made  the  State  itself.  In  giving  this,  you  give  the 
whole;  you  give  into  their  hands  the  powers  of 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction.  Another  consideration 
operates  in  my  mind  ;  supposing  all  the  objections  I 
have  already  mentioned,  were  got  rid  of,  would 
they  be  satisfied  with  what  they  are  now  asking? 
W'ould  they  not  ask  something  farther?  And  would 
not  you  then  be  in  a  worse  situation  to  resist  their 
demand?  Even  in  this  Petition,  though  I  confess  it 
is  temperately  worded,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
they  do  not  seem  satisfied  with  the  tests  to  which  they 
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at  present  conform.     They  take  them,  but  they  con- 
consider  their  doing  so  a  hardship  ;  and   if  you  give 
them  this  they  are  now  asking,  you  will  find  they  are? 
not  at  the  conclusion  of  their  complaint. — It  would 
be  more  manly  to  state  the  whole  of  their  complaint 
at  once.     You  would  then  see  what  you  were  doing, 
and  whether  it  would  be  right  or  wrong  to  grant  it. 
This  reminds  me,  however,  of  a  little  history  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1793,  when  my  Noble  Friend 
opposite  (Earl  Fitz -William)  was  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  elective  franchise,  and  every  thing,  indeed,  they 
then  asked  for  was  granted  them.     They  came  up 
with  an  Address  of  thanks,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
Address  they  let  out  a   hope  that  that  was  only  the 
first  step  towards  granting  them  all  their  dentands.  It 
is  important  to    bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  consider 
not  what  we  grant,  but  what  we  may  be  called  onto 
grant.     May   we  not,  if  we  this  day  give  what  is 
asked,  be  informed  next  day  that  three-fourths  of  the 
population   of    the  country  are   called    on  to  pay 
for  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong  ?    Would 
we  not  then  have  another  battle  to  fight — not  strong 
er  in  argument,  but  more  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people?     This  is  the  outwork  of  your  Establishment. 
You   are  called  on  to  fight  for  it  as  such.     If  you 
surrender  it  you   will  maintain  your  inposts  to  less 
advantage,  when  it  is    destroyed.     If  there  was  no 
reason  but  this  for  rejecting  the  Motion,  I  should  feel 
it  my  duty  to  resist  it.     I  admit  that  all  concessions 
granted  during  the  present  reign  have  been  properly 
bestowed.     But  this  circumstance  I  can  never  forget, 
that  from  the  time  of  their  being  excluded  from  every 
privilege,  to  the  period  of  renewing  the  concessions 
to  them,  although  two  serious  rebellions,  within  that 
period,  raged  in  Great    Britain,    Ireland  was  uni 
formly  tranquil — and  it  is  only  since  the  concessions 
to  the   Catholics  have  been  made  that  rebellion  has 
again  began    to  shew  her  head  there.     The  Noble 
Lord  approves  the  principle  of  granting  concessions 
gradually.     I  think  otherwise.     Gradual  concessions 
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keep  mens  minds  in  a  continual  state  of  irritation — • 
and  they  think  that,  by  pertinacity  they  will  get  more 
and  more.  I  am  persuaded,  the  best  mode  in  any 
country,  but  more  particularly  in  Ireland,  is,  to  pur 
sue  a  steady  and  uniform  system  of  policy. 

"We  ought  to  defend  the  Church.  When  in  1660, 
the  Monarchy  was  restored,  the  Church  was  a  grand 
instrument  towards  the  Restoration;  and  in  1688,  the 
Church  powerfully  contributed  to  the  Revolution. 

"  With  these  sentiments,  thinking  that  if  we  do 
grant  the  Catholics  more  indulgence,  thinking  that 
the  speech  of  the  Noble  Baron  goes  to  the  abroga 
tion,  not  only  of  the  Catholic,  but  of  the  Corpora 
tion,  Settlement,  and  all  the  Test  Laws  ;  not  thinking 
that  the  Noble  Lord  has  established  any  one  position 
in  his  speech  ;  believing,  that  in  the  circumstances  of 
Europe,  and  the  world,  at  this  time,  it  would  be 
peculiarly  unfortunate  and  unpropitious,  if  the  de 
mands  of  the  Catholics  were  yielded,  I,  my  Lords, 
cannot  but  be  most  decidedly  inimical  to  the  present 
motion.  Some  Noble  Lords  may  differ  from  me  as 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  measure,  applied  to 
other  times ;  to  such  I  will  only  say,  that  whilst  I 
must  think  it  a  measure  bad  for  any  times,  yet  in 
these  times  it  would,  I  am  sure,  prove  most  ruinous 
to  our  internal  repose  and  external  tranquillity. 

"  As  the  laws  established  by  our  Constitution,  as 
the  institutions  in  Church  and  State,  as  a  Protestant 
King,  Protestant  Counsellors,  Protestant  Parliament, 
Protestant  Judges,  and  Protestant  Corporations, 
have  hitherto  be^t  upheld  our  State,  been  the  props 
and  bulwarks  of  our  Constitution  and  our  liberties, 
and  promise  us  the  highest  security  to  be  derived  for 
human  conventions,  establishments,  and  laws,  from 
human  system  ;  as  our  system  of  government  is,  as 
now  existing,  acknowledged  the  first  in  the  world,  I 
must  not  only  oppose  the  motion  of  the  Noble 
Baron,  but  I  call  upon  your  Lordships  to  dins;  to 
that  system  which  has  secured  our  safety,  the  perma 
nency  of  our  institutions,  the  purity  of  our  laws,  the 
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prosperity  of  our  nation,  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign.  My  Lords,  I 
do  not  fear  the  result  of  your  vote ;  I  feel  assured 
that  your  Lordships  will  this  night  seal  the  triumph, 
not  of  disaffection  and  discontent,  but  the  solid 
ascendency  of  the  principles  of  the  most  glorious 
Constitution  of  Government  that  has  ever  appeared 
among  mankind.  With  these  impressions,  my 
Lords,  I  need  not  add,  that  I  will  heartily  oppose  the 
Petition  now  before  you." 

His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE  of  CUMBER 
LAND. — u  My  Lords,  I  feel  it  in  a  most  particular 
degree  my  bounden  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  declare, 
in  the  very   first  instance,  my  opinion,  and  to  give 
my  most  decided  opposition  to  the  motion  before  the 
House,  and  to  urge  every  resistance  in  my  power  to 
a  measure,  the  objects  of  which  are  directly  subver 
sive  to  all  those  principles  which   placed  the  House 
of  Brunswick  upon  the  Throne  of  these  Realms.     I 
fully  agree  with  the  Noble  Secretary  of  State,  that 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  all  those  Acts  on  which 
the  liberties  of  this  nation,  and  the  title  of  my  Fa 
mily  to  the   Throne    depend,    must   be    abrogated 
and  annulled  before  the  Petition   on  your  table  can 
with  any  shew  of  reason  or  common  sense  be  enter 
tained.     Let  us,  my  Lords,   consider  most  maturely 
the    question     before    us.        Is     it    not    whether 
we  shall    give    to    the    Roman   Catholics    all   the 
great    places  of  power   and    trust    in   the    State? 
Was    it    not    to    oppose    such    a    principle    that 
caused  the  Revolution  ?  nay,  my  Lords,  was  not  the 
opposition  to   that  principle  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  that  Revolution?     Can  it  be  possible  then  that 
your  Lordships  will  for  a  moment  so  far  entertain  a 
Petition  of  this  nature  as   to  go  into  a  Committee 
upon  it,   in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of 
its  adoption?     But  I  trust  your  Lordships  will  never 
ftgree  to  a  measure  which  must  inflict  the  deepest 
wound  on  the  crown  and  the  country,  and  put  every 
thing  dear  to  us  in  immediate  hazard  by  SQ  rash  an 
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experiment.     Let  us  remember,  my  Lords,  the  chief 
principle  which  caused  the  Revolution,  namely,  the 
impossibility  of  agreement  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics   in  a  mutual    participation    of   political 
power  ?    Are  you  not  convinced  by  the  experience, 
not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  every  state  in  Europe, 
that  Protestants  and  Catholics  cannot  agree  in  the 
joint  administration  of  political  power  so  divided  ? 
The  object  of  the  Catholics  now  is,  to  obtain  poli 
tical  power,  to  reverse  all  those  laws  upon  which  is 
founded  the  security  of  our  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State;  and  to  renew  all   those  scenes  of  contu 
sion  and  of  blood  that  have  stained  this  land,  at  va 
rious  times,  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  reign 
of  James  II.  who,  for  his  attempt  to  revive  Popery, 
and  to  transfer  power  and  influence  into  the  hands 
of  the  Catholics,  was  driven  from  the  Throne,  which 
event  led  to  the  establishment  of  those  principles,  the 
violation  of  which,  by  granting  what  is  now  demand 
ed,  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  constitutional 
connexion  between  the  King  and  his  subjects  any 
longer  to  exist.     Beside,  my  Lords,  are  we  not  to 
consider  that  the  temper   of  the  times,   and  a  very 
great  portion   of  the  sentiments  of  the  country   are 
against  it.     Have  you  not  upon  your  table  Petitions 
from  the  Cities  of  London  and  Dublin,  from  several 
Counties,     and    highly    respectable     Corporations, 
and  Communities,  throughout  the  nation,  against  it? 
Are  we  not  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
country  on  this  subject?    And  will  you  consent  in 
opposition   to    that  general  sense,     to   admit  Ro 
man  Catholics  to  seats   in  Parliament,   to  his  Ma 
jesty's  Counsels,  to  the  chief  command  of  your  fleets 
and  armies,  to  the  highest  seats  of  judicature,   and 
throw  open   to  them   all  the-   Corporations,    upon 
terms  much  more  free  than  to  a  very  great  portion 
of  our  Protestant  fellow-subjects?     But   I   will  ask 
one  question,  my  Lords,  which  I  think  will  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion.     Do  the  Petitioners  acknow 
ledge  the  supremacy  of  the  King  in  ecclesiastical  as 
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well  as  civil  affairs,  as  by  law  established  r  No. 
Then  where  is  the  safeguard  to  your  established  re 
ligion  ?  Or,  will  your  Lordships  agree  to  dispense 
from  this  acknowledgment  the  Catholic,  in  claiming 
to  enjoy  all  the  places  of  power,  trust,  and  emolu 
ment  in  the  State,  to  which  every  Protestant  is  in- 
dispensibly  bound  ?  Are  we,  my  Lords,  to  destroy, 
by  any  rash  innovation,  those  laws  and  landmarks, 
wisely  instituted  by  our  ancestors  for  the  permanent 
security  of  our  Constitution  ?  My  Lord?,  to  every 
privilege  and  indulgence  consistent  with  those  laws, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  Catholics.  But 
to  any  measure  having  a  tendency  to  unhinge  those 
principles,  or  risk  in  any  degree  the  safety  of  our 
Constitution  in  Church  or  State,  I  can  not,  I  dare 
not,  I  will  not  consent.  I  am  bound  to  main 
tain,  to  the  last  moment  of  my  existence,  the 
principles  of  that  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  which  placed  my  Family  on  the  Throne,  and 
\vithout  trespassing  on  your  Lordship's  attention, 
I  shall  sit  down  delaring  my  decided  negative  to  the 
motion  of  the  Noble  Baron. 

Earl  SPENCER'.— "  My  Lords,  after  the  very 
able,  and  in  my  mind,  irresistible  arguments  urged 
this  night  by  my  Noble  Friend  who  brought  for 
ward  this  motion,  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to 
trespass  many  minutes  upon  your  Lordships  atten 
tion.  The  Noble  Secretary  of  State  who  rose  to 
reply  to  my  Noble  Friend  thought  proper  to  attri 
bute  to  him  expressions  and  intentions  which  my 
Noble  Friend  so  instantly  and  effectually  contra 
dicted,  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to  vin 
dicate  him  on  those  points.  But  I  beg  to  assure 
your  Lordships,  that  if  I  thought,  either  the  motion 
brought  forward  by  my  Noble  Friend,  or  the  speech 
by  which  he  has  so  eloquently  supported  that  mo 
tion,  could  have  in  the  most  distant  degree  the  ten 
dency  attributed  by  the  Noble  Secretary,  of  injuring 
the  safety  of  Church  and  State,  as  established  by 
law  in  this  realm,  or  shaking  the  Throne  of  the  il 
lustrious 
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lustrious  House  of  Brunswick,  I  would  have  been 
one  of  the  foremost  and  most  strenuous  to  resist  it. 
I  perfectly  agree,  my  Lords,  with  the  Noble  Secre 
tary  of  State  in  the  principle  he  recommended,  that 
the  subject  should  be   discussed  with  candour  and 
moderation ;  but  having  laid  down   a   principle  so 
very  commendable,  I  own  I  was  sorry  to  find   the 
Noble  Secretary  himself  the  first  to  depart  from  it, 
to   attack    with  so   much    heat   and    violence  the 
speech  of  my  Noble  Friend,  and  Jo  depart  from  that 
calmness  and  moderation  which  had  so  peculiarly 
characterized  the  whole  of  his  speech.     My  Lords, 
for  my  own  part,  I  entirely  disclaim  any  wish  to  in 
troduce   intemperance    into   this    discussion.     The 
Noble  Lord  has  arraigned  the  intention  of  the  Pe 
titioners  of  a  wish  to  obtain  power   only  for   pur 
poses  subversive  to  the  Constitution :  but?  my  Lords, 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  have  signed  that  petition,  I  am  convinced  tho 
Noble  Secretary  has  gone  much  farther  than  any 
thing  in  the  known  respectability  of  their  characters 
can  be  found  to  justify.     The  Noble  Secretary  has 
talked  of  allegiance  acknowledged  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  a  foreign  power.     I  know  not  where 
the  Noble  Secretary  has  found  this  argument,   but 
it  is  entirely  new  to  me.     I  know  not  where  he  has 
.found  the  Catholics  avowing  any  temporal  allegiance 
to  the  Pope,  or  any  other  foreign  power.  They  con 
sider  him,  indeed,  as  their  Spiritual  Chief;  but  they 
acknowledge  to  him  no  temporal  superiority  or  alle 
giance  whatever.    The  Catholics  have  solemnly  dis 
avowed,   upon  oath,  all   those  mischievous  tenets 
charged  upon  them  by  the  Noble  Lord.   They  have 
pledged  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  left  to 
bind  the  veracity  of  man,  and  by  every   test  you 
have  required  of  them,  in  the  firmest  allegiance  to 
his   Majesty   and  the   established    Constitution  of 
these  realms ;  and   unless  they  are  to  be   believed 
upon  their  oaths,   I  know  of  no  security  for  public 
justice,  for  life,  or  property,  in  this,  or  any  other 
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state,  where  they  are  suffered  to  exist.     My  Lords, 
the  Catholics  have  repeatedly  sworn  that  they  bear 
no  political  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  the  best  in 
formed   men  of  their  community  have   disclaimed 
those  odious  doctrines  so  often  charged   upon  their 
sect.     This  being  the  case,   I  cannot  conceive  upon 
what  authority  the  Noble  Secretary  founds  his  as 
sertions.     But   if  it    be    true,    that   Catholics    are 
those  dangerous  beings  they  are  represented  to  be, 
and  that  it  is  so  unsafe  for  the  State  that  they  should 
possess  any  civil   power,  I  wish   to  know  why  the 
Noble  Secretary  refuses  the  motion  of  my  Noble 
Friend  for  going  into  the  Committee,   not  to  pass  a 
law  for  granting  further  power  to  the  Catholics,  but 
to  consult  the  expediency  of  repealing  all  those  laws 
that  have  obtained  in  their  favour  during  the  pre 
sent  reign.     The  Noble  Lord  has  argued,  that  con 
cession  to  the  Catholics  has  only  served  to  stimulate 
new  demands,  that  indulgence  had  served  to  render 
them  rebellious,  and  that  they  have  been  peaceable 
only  in  proportion    to  the    pressure  of  the  penal 
laws.     Why  not  act  then  upon  this  discovery — why 
not  go  into  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  con 
sulting  the  propriety  of  re-enacting  all  those  laws, 
of  annulling  all  those  measures   of  favour    to  the 
Catholics  that  have  been  thought  to  grace  his  Ma 
jesty's  reign,  and  reduce  them  to  that  state  in  which 
they  were  found  at  its  commencement?     For,  my 
Lords,  if  the  reasoning  of  the  Noble  Secretary  be 
good  for  any  thing,  it   must  necessarily  go  to  that 
extent.     My  Lords,  the  Noble  Secretary   has   la 
boured  to  prove,  that  the  lale  rebellion  in  Ireland 
\vas  a  Catholic  Rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  subvert 
ing  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  establishing  Popery 
on  its  ruins  ;  bin  the  proofs  he  has  adduced  directly 
contradict  his  assertion ;  for  the  Noble  Secretary 
has  acknowledged  and  proved  that  the  leading  con 
spirators  in  the  late  Rebellion,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  totally  denied  any  such  object,  that  tht*y 
were  equeliy  inimical  to  all  religious  establishments. 
In  fact,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  Rebellion  was  en 
tirely 
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tircly  for  Jacobinical  purposes.  Equalization  of  pro 
perty  and  condition,  were   the  objects  held  out  to 
the  multitude  engaged  in  that  Rebellion  :  demo 
cracy  was  its   main  object.     In   fact,  my  Lords, 
there  has  not  been  the  shadow  of  proof  that  reli 
gion  is  the  active  spring  to  Rebellion  amongst  Ca 
tholics  ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  see  how  Religion 
is  to  be  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  cause  to  justify  the 
perpetuation  of  constraints.     The  Noble  Lord  has 
asked,    if  you  grant  the   prayer  of  this  Petition, 
where  are  you  to  stop  ?     And  he   directly  argues, 
not  until  you  have  repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
If  the  Noble  Lord,  seriously  means  this,  I  know 
not  what  argument  to  apply  to  such  irnbecillity.    In 
my  apprehension  there  exists  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  such  an  idea.     The  Act  of  Settlement  I  rather 
think  is  brought  now  into  question,  not  from  any 
real  fears,  but  merely  for  the  purposes  it  serves  to 
answer,    namely,    those    of    influencing    timid    or 
dubious  minds   by  vain  and  groundless  apprehen 
sions.     But,    as   rny   Noble    Friend    has    argued, 
the  real  danger  exists  not   in    abolishing,    but  in 
continuing    those    invidious    restrictions ;    for    so 
long  as  such  degrading  disqualifications  are  conti 
nued  against  so  great  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  so  long  will  the  mortifying  sense  of  them 
rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  that  people,  and  constantly 
furnish  dangerous  and  designing  agitators  with  a  fea 
sible  pretext   for  stirring   up  dissentions,  and  dis 
posing  the  lower  orders  especially,   to  tumult  and 
insurrection.     But,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  think,  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  the  effects  of  past 
relaxations  to  the  Catholics,  that  there  really  exists 
the  smallest  reason  for  continuing  the  remaining  re 
strictions,  unless  it  can  be  really  proved  that  the 
discontinuance  is  dangerous  to  Church  and  State, 
and  1  have  as  yet  heard  no  proof  whatever  to  war 
rant  such  a  conclusion.     My  Lords,  the  Noble  Se 
cretary  has  said,  if  you  grant  this  you  grant  all — 
True,  my  Lord  ;  and  if  it  is  granted  upon  the  same 
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ground  that  all  the  former  indulgences  to  the  Catho 
lics  have  been  granted,  namely,  their  unshaken 
loyalty  and  attachment  to 'the  Constitution,  I  see 
no  objection  to  it ;  nor  do  I,  in  any  degree,  parti 
cipate  in  those  fears  expressed  by  the  Noble  Secre 
tary  for  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  Constitution, 
from  such  a  measure.  Does  the  Noble  Secretary 
really  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  would  really  tend  to 
a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  ?  If  he  does,  he 
totally  mistakes  the  principle  of  that  Act,  as  well 
as  of  this  measure;  for  most  if  not  all  the  estates 
possessed  at  this  day  by- the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  certainly  all  the  purchases  made  by  them  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  are  actually  held  upon  no 
other  titles  than  those  founded  on  the  Act  of  Set 
tlement;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  the  Catholic 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  would  be  desirous,  if  it  was 
even  in  their  power,  to  repeal  an  Act  which  is  the 
security  for  their  own  possessions.  I  am  convinced, 
my  Lords,  that  so  long  as  those  restrictions  conti 
nue,  they  will  operate  orx  the  minds  of  the  Catholics 
as  a  constant  grievance,  although  the  Noble  Lord 
may  think  that  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  orders 
•will  never  think  about  the  exclusion  of  their  supe 
riors  from  Parliament  and  places  in  the  State.  By 
your  former  relaxations  you  have,  in  my  mind,  wisely 
enabled  the  Roman  Catholics  to  obtain  opulence, 
and  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  education,  and  to 
cherish  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  same  loyalty  and 
good  demeanour  which  obtained  for  them  past  indul 
gence,  would  speedily  procure  for  them  all  that  re 
mained  :  but  by  the  continuance  of  those  restric 
tions  longer,  you  cast  a  foul  stigma  upon  them. 
You  have  already  granted  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
lower  orders  the  elective  franchise  and  all  those 
privileges  and  immunities  appropriate  to  their  situa 
tion  and  rank  ;  but  you  refuse  to  the  Catholic  Peer 
and  gentleman,  whose  rank,  education,  and  pro 
perty,  attach  them  to  your  Constitution  and  Go 
vernment,  and  entitle  them  to  your  confidence,  the 
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privileges  and  immunities  appropriate  to  their  situa 
tion.  1  have  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  that  the  wisdom 
and  sound  policy  of  abrogating  those  restrictions 
will,  ere  long,  force  their  way  to  adoption,  notwith 
standing  the  resistance  they  may  at  present  expe 
rience.  But  I  am  sure  that  by  granting  the  measure 
now,  as  a  concession  of  liberal  and  generous  policy, 
it  would  come  with  infinitely  more  grace  and  effect 
than  at  a  future  day,  when  it  shall  have  the  appear 
ance  of  yielding  to  necessity,  when  the  Catholics 
become  more  numerous,  more  wealthy,  and  more 
powerful.  The  Noble  Secretary  has  said,  that  the 
time  chosen  to  bring  forward  this  measure  is  utterly 
improper  ;  but  his  argument  on  this  head  seems  to 
be  particularly  unfortunate.  He  has  stated,  that 
since  the  year  1 801  a  new  order  of  things  has  sprung 
up  in  Europe  :  that  an  Atheistical  Republic  has 
reared  its  head  in  France,  which,  after  various 
and  dreadful  changes,  has  terminated  in  the  despo 
tism  of  a  tyrant,  the  implacable  enemy  of  this 
country,  who  has  found  it  necessary  for  his  purpose 
to  call  religion  to  his  aid,  to  coalesce  with  the  Pope, 
and  thereby  obtained  additional  means  of  gaining  to 
his  views  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  But  surely,  my 
Lords,  if  from  this  new  state  of  things  in  Europe, 
any  additional  danger  threatens  these  kingdoms,  or 
any  effect  is  to  be  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  this  is  precisely  the  time  of  all 
others  to  conciliate  their  affections,  by  casting  away 
all  symptoms  of  distrust  and  jealousy.  The  very  ap 
prehension  expressed  by  the  Noble  Secretary  on  this 
head,  is,  in  rny  mind,  the  most  convincing  argument 
to  pvove  that  this  is  precisely  the  moment  for  us,  by 
throwing  aside  our  doubts  and  distrusts  to  cultivate 
the  confidence  of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects, 
an,d  by  so  doing,  unite  and  concentrate  all  the 
strength  of  these  united  Kingdoms  against  the  me 
naced  attacks  of  the  common  enemy.  These,  my 
Lords,  are  the  reasons  which  sway  my  mind  in  fully 
agreeing  with  the  motion  of  my  Noble  Friend.  I 
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fully  agree  with  the  Noble  Secretary  in  the  insepa 
rable  union  of  Church  and  State,  but  I  cannot  think 
that  union  exposed  to  any  risk  from  granting  the 
prayer  of  this  Petition." 

Lord  SIDMOUTH.— "  My  Lords,  I  am  fully 
disposed  to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Noble 
Baron  who  introduced  this  motion,  and  to  discuss 
the  important  question  before  your  Lordships  with 
all  the  temper  and  moderation  it  so  necessarily  re 
quires.  Whatever  sentiments  I  entertain  on  the 
subject,  I  will  avow  them  plainly  and  frankly ;  and 
I  will  begin  by  saying,  that  though  I  am  ready  to 
go  as  far  as  any  of  your  Lordships  in  whatever  re 
gards  a  sound  and  wise  toleration,  yet  I  am  by  no 
means  prepared  to  go  the  extreme  length  proposed 
by  the  Noble  Baron.  I  have  listened  to  what  fell 
from  that  Noble  Baron  on  this  occasion,  with  all 
the  attention  and  respect  due  to  whatever  comes 
from  him  on  any  subject,  and  I  heard  him  with  the 
same  pleasure  I  always  have  done ;  but  it  was  a 
pleasure  mingled  with  surprize  and  astonishment. 
When  I  recollect  how  greatly  that  Noble  Lord  has 
heretofore  distinguished  himself  in  combating  doc 
trines  which  led  to  all  the  calamities  under  which  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  are  actually  suffering, 
and  I  fear  will  long  suffer,  it  is  not  without  exces 
sive  astonishment  that  I  heard  him  this  night  take 
so  opposite  a  course,  and  maintain  doctrines,  the 
direct  tendency  of  which  would  be  the  introduction 
of  all  those  innovating  principles  against  which  on 
former  occasions  he  has  so  manfully  and  successful 
ly  struggled.  In  the  year  1790,  the  Petition  of  the 
Dissenters  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  op 
posed  by  that  Noble  Lord  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  in  resisting  the  minor  proposition,  and  grant 
ing  the  greater. 

"  Before  I  enter  upon  this  question,  my  Lords, 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  my  entire 
concurrence  with  my  Noble  Friend  (the  Secretary 
of  State)  in  giving  full  credit  to  the  Catholics  for 
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their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  that  beneficent  Sovereign  placed  at  the  head  of 
it.  Their  loyalty,  I  will  acknowledge,  has  been  for 
a  series  of  years  highly  meritorious  :  I  am  not  in 
clined  to  withhold  from  them  the  rewards  due  to 
that  loyalty  and  attachment ;  but  those  rewards  I 
have  understood  to  have  been  long  granted  to  them 
as  fully  as  they  could  possibly  require.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Petitioners  are  men  such  as  they 
have  been  stated,  honourable  and  conscientious; 
but  I  will  not  argue  what  the  sentiments  of  great 
bodies  of  men  may  be,  from  those  of  individuals,  nor 
even  what  those  of  individuals  would  be  under 
strong  and  peculiar  circumstances.  I  give  the 
Petitioners  credit  for  their  sincerity  and  inte 
grity  ;  but  even  those  qualities  are  subjects  of  alarm 
to  me  in  the  present  case  :  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
being  accessary  to  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
may  result  even  from  the  acts  of  honest  men  obey 
ing  the  impulse  of  their  consciences.  Much,  my 
Lords,  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  toleration. 
But,  in  my  mind,  toleration  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
enjoy  in  a  degree  as  ample  as  can  be  acceded  to 
them  consistently  with  the  security  we  owe  to  our 
Constitution  and  Establishment.  The  Noble  Lord 
has  admitted  that  their  toleration  is  complete  as  to 
every  exercise  of  their  religion.  But  he  demands 
for  them  considerably  more  ; — no  less  than  a  parti 
cipation  in  political  power.  Their  claims  then  are 
for  something  of  a  more  comprehensive  range  ;  it  is 
for  undefined  privileges  artfully  suggested  under  the 
convenient  phrase  of  Catholic  Emancipation — a 
very  convenient  term  I  will  confess  for  those  who 
have  other  views  to  answer,  but  certainly  one.  not 
calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Petitioners. 
It  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  hopes  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  that  other  objects  may 
be  gained  by  persevering  in  the  same  steps  which  led 
to  this.  They  care  little  for  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  Parliament;  but  they  have  aa  object  in  getting 
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rid  of  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  Noble  Baron 
who  commenced  this  debate,  has  adopted,  for  him 
at  least,  a  novel  line  of  argument.  lie  began  with 
arraigning  the  policy  adopted  towards  the  Catholics 
by  our  ancestors,  and  which,  with  little  variation, 
has  been  followed  until  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
But  what,  I  would  ask  the  Noble  Baron,  is  the 
true  object  of  this  Petition  ?  Is  it  not  to  get  rid  of 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  the  Declaration — tests 
which  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
thought  indispensible  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
Constitution  ?  If  we  dispense  with  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  it  will  pave  the  way  to  other  objects, 
which  I  cannot  contemplate  without  alarm. 

u  My  Lords,  the  penal  laws  under  which  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  formerly  laboured,  are  as  re 
volting  to  me  as  to  any  man  ;  but  they  arose  out  of 
indispensible  necessity,  nor  was  there  any  of  them 
that  will  not  appear  fully  justified  by  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  country,  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Revolution.  I  will  admit,  however,  that  those 
laws  were  forced  upon  Ireland  ;  and,  in  making 
this  declaration,  I  speak  from  my  conscience,  and 
with  the  regret  of  an  honest  Englishman.  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  they  were  forced  upon  that 
country  by  a  cruel  and  overbearing  necessity.  (The 
Noble  discount  here  entered  into  an  historical  de 
tail  of  the  various  plots  and  rebellions  in  Ireland, 
which  he  alledged  to  hare  justified  the  various  penal 
restrictions  upon  the  Catholics).  From  these  state 
ments  on  facts,  I  aver  that  our  ancestors  were  jus 
tified,  by  such  various  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion, 
to  impose  those  severe  laws  they  have  enacted,  upon 
such  of  the  population  of  that  country  as  professed 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  Some  of  the  most 
severe  of  those  statutes  were  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  than  whom  no  Prince  or  other  man 
ever  entertained  a  truer  notion  of,  or  a  more  sin 
cere  attachment  to  the  genuine  principles  of  tole 
ration  and  rational  liberty.  (The  Noble  Viscount 
here  Wit  through  the  history  of  the  political  re 
straints 
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straints  imposed  on  the  Catholics  by  the  penal  code, 
down   to  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign.) 
But,  my  Lords,  during  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma 
jesty,  nearly  the  whole,  and  certainly  the  most  se 
vere  and  obnoxious  of  those  restrictions,  have  been 
done  away :  and  under  the  Constitution,  as  it  now 
stands,  I  will  ask,   what  are  the  inconveniences  felt 
by  the  Catholics  ?     Are  they  not  as  fully  protected 
in  their  characters,  their  properties,  and  their  li 
berties,  as  any  other  description  of  his   Majesty's 
subjects  ?     I  call  upon  any  friend  of  the   Catholics 
to  point  out  a  single  statute  in  our  legislative  code 
which,   at  this  day,  bears  hard  upon  them,   and  I 
am  persuaded,  if  any  such  statute  does  exist,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  it  out  in  order  to  induce  its 
repeal.     I   acknowledge,   my  Lords,   that  many  of 
the  arguments  formerly  used  against  extending  any 
indulgence  to  the  Catholics,  are  no  longer  applicable. 
I  am'tree,  also,   to  confess,  that  the  existence  of  a 
Pretender  to  the  throne  can  no  longer  be  urged  as 
an  argument  against  their  claims ;  and  if  I  thought 
that  the  effect  of  conceding,  the  substance  of  this 
Petition  would  be  to  unite  the  mass  of  the  popula 
tion  of  Ireland,  perhaps  I  might  have  been  disposed 
not  to  oppose  it  so  decidedly  as  I  find  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  doing.     But  when  I  see  the  Catho 
lics,  almost  undisguisedly,   endeavouring  to  become, 
not  merely  a  part  of  the  State,  but  the  State  itself, 
it  is  an  object  which  I  can  never  be  induced  to  grant 
them.     It  is  not  merely  a  civil  right,  but  political 
power  in  the  most  comprehensive  signification  of 
the  term,  which  they  seek  to  attain.     I  agree  fully, 
my  Lords,  with  the  argument  adduced  by  the  illus 
trious  person  near  me  (the  Duke  of  CUMBERLAND) 
that   there  is   no    instance  of  Catholics  and  Pro 
testants  dividing   political   power,    without  infinite 
mischief  to  the  country.  The  unbappy  James  II.  who 
was  at  once  the  patron  and  the  dupe  of  such  a  pro 
ject,   aPbrds  us  a  striking  proof  of  this  observation, 
jn  a  series  of  misfortunes,  which  terminated  in  the 
loss  of  his  throne.     We  have  seen,  from  recent  ex 
perience 
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perlrnce,  the  alarming  consequences  that  have  al 
ready  risen  from  the  rapid  relaxation  of  the  popery 
laws  in  Ireland,  which,  instead  of  securing  a  strict 
and  orderly  conduct  in  that  community,  very  shortly 
was  succeeded  hy  an  open  rebellion.  What,  then, 
may  be  the  consequence  of  abolishing  all  remaining 
restrictions,  and  admitting  the  Catholics  to  a  full 
participation  of  political  power  ?  One  consequence 
of  acceding  to  the  prayer  of  this  Petition  would  be, 
that  their  clergy  would  acquire  an  authority,  which, 
under  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  religion,  and  the 
facility  it  affords  them  of  influencing  the  minds  of 
their  flocks,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  they  would  con 
vert  to  a  dangerous  use.  I  will  pdt  out  of  the 
question  all  evasion,  mental  reservation,  and  many 
other  dangerous  tenets  charged  upon  the  Catholics, 
and  only  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  of  two 
such  dangerous  powers  as  those  of  excommunica 
tion  and  auricular  confession,  and  say,  whether 
they  will  not  open  a  door  to  all  the  dangers  that 
may  accrue  to  the  National  Church  from  the  em 
ployment  of  such  engines  ?  There  is  but  too  much 
reason,  my  Lords,  to  apprehend  that  the  Catholic 
Clergy  in  Ireland  have  never  relinquished  the  hope 
of  becoming  the  hierarchy  of  the  country.  I  have 
the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Clare,  that  there 
continues  to  exist  Catholic  Consistorial  Courts  in 
every  diocese  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  have  that  of  Dr. 
Troy,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dublin,  to  prove, 
that  a  Cabinet  of  Cardinals  actually  sits  at  Rome, 
to  superintend  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church.  Nay,  more,  my  Lords,  there  is 
not  a  dignity  in  the  Established  Church  that  has  not 
Its  counter-part  in  the  Catholic.  The  ostensible,  and, 
perhaps,  the  real  object  of  those  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  who  signed  this  Petition  is,  I  am  ready 
to  own,  fully  and  fairly  expressed.  I  am  willing  to 
give  them  every  credit  for  candour  and  sincerity. 
But  is  this  the  sole  object  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
in  Ireland  ?  Will  they  not  be  desirous  of 
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going  a  step  further  ?  Will  they  not  naturally  look 
to  the  attainment  of  this  measure  as  the  means  of 
re-exalting  their  fallen  priesthood,  and  various  other 
privileges,  which  cannot  be  granted  to  them  without 
imminent  danger  to  the  established  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State?  But  even  if  nothing  more  was. 
required  than  the  objects  limited  in  the  Petition, 
I  agree  with  the  Noble  Secretary  of  State,  that  it 
cannot  be  clone  without  the  certain  sacrifice  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  The  admission  of  Catholics  to 
corporations,  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Cla 
rendon  to  prove,  caused  the  Rebellion  of  Ireland  in 
1641  ;  and  what  must  be  the  consequence  in  the 
first  instance  of  admitting  Catholics  to  seats  in  this 
House,  through  the  medium  of  popular  election  ? 
In  this  country  we  have  frequently  witnessed  the 
scenes  of  riot  attendant  on  such  elections,  from  the 
attachment  of  parties  to  favourite  individuals  ;  but 
what  must  be  the  case  in  Ireland  on  such  an  occa 
sion,  where  the  force  of  numbers  would  be  opposed 
to  the  influence  of  property,  and  religious  propen 
sities  combined  with  popular  fury? 

"  Aly  Lords,  it  seems  to  me  a  proposition  mon 
strous  and  shocking,  to  be  called  on  to  place  the 
Catholics  on  a  superior  footing  to  so  many  other 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  ;  and  upon  the  condition  of  only  a  limited 
allegiance,  to  grant  to  those  who  refuse  to  admit 
the  King's  Supremacy,  and  withhold  from  those  who 
do.  I  call  upon  your  Lordships  to  preserve  your 
Protestant  King  and  Protestant  Parliament,  and  to 
recollect  that  it  was  a  Protestant  Parliament  who 
rescued  this  nation  from  the  dangers  of  a  Popish 
King.  I  conjure  your  Lordships  to  follow  the 
example  of  your  great  Protestant  Deliverer,  Wil 
liam  III. ;  and  resolve  to  die  in  the  last  dyke  of  the 
Constitution,  both  of  Church  and  State,  rather 
than  abandon  one  principle  of  either.  There  are 
two  roads,  my  Lords,  before  us :  one  of  them,  that 
old,  venerable,  and  well  known  way,  traced  out  for 
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us  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  In  pursuing 
that  we  can  encounter  no  dangers.  The  other,  a 
way  untrodden  and  perilous,  and  leading  to  inno 
vation,  the  consequences  of  which  no  human  fore 
sight  can  develope.  I  am  not  prepared,  my  Lords, 
to  rush  heedlessly  into  a  path  leading  to  such  despe 
rate  results,  and  therefore  I  shall  vote  against  the 
motion  for  referring  this  Petition  to  a  Committee. 

Lord  MULGRAVf^. — "  Feeling  it  my  duty  not 
to  give  a  silent  vote  on  this  question,  I  shall  tres 
pass  as  shortly  as  possible  on  the  patience  of  the 
House,  in  declaring  my  sentiments.  On  this  occa 
sion,  my  Lords,  I  must  differ  from  both  my  Noble 
Friends  who  have  spoke  against  the  motion :  be 
cause  from  the  best  attention  I  have  been  able  to 
give  the  subject,  I  cannot  perceive  those  dangers 
which  they  seem  to  apprehend  to  Church  and  State 
from  admitting  Catholics  of  property  and  educa 
tion  into  a  share  of  legislation  ;  neither  can  I  agree? 
with  the  Noble  Secretary  of  State  in  disapproving  of 
the  gradual  system  of  amelioration  adopted  towards 
the  case  of  the  Catholics :  a  more  rapid  mode  of 
proceeding  might  have  produced  a  revulsion,  dan 
gerous  in  its  consequences.  Whenever  restrictions 
are  to  be  taken  off,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  pro 
pose  the  removal,  to  take  care  it  be  done  with  as 
little  risque  of  inconvenience  as  possible.  With 
respect  to  the  Petition  on  your  table,  my  Lords,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  profess  myself  friendly  to  its  ob 
ject  ;  and  I  only  lament  that  the  time  for  intro 
ducing  it  has  not  been  more  properly  chosen. 
I  apprehend  the  general  sense  of  the  country  is  not 
favourable  to  it;  that  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  general  approbation  of  either  House  of  Parlia 
ment.  I  fear  the  introduction  of  it  at  present  will 
only  tend  to  excite  religious  dissensions,  that  will 
tend  ultimately  to  frustrate  its  great  object.  Those 
who  have  brought  it  forward  at  this  time,  could  not 
but  know  it  was  without  the  least  prospect  of  suc 
cess,  and,  therefore,  their  conduct  has  tended  to 
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throw  the  measure  desired  to  a  much  greater  dis 
tance  than  I,  who  am  a  friend  to  it,  could  wish.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  feel  disposed  to  give  it  that  sup 
port,  when  thus  urged  forward  precipitately  and  in- 
temperately,  that  I  otherwise  should  have  done. 
My  confidence  in  the  professions  of  those  Petition 
ers  is  much  shaken  by  their  precipitancy  on  this  oc 
casion,  which  will  certainly  teach  me  to  observe 
well  their  measures  and  proceedings  henceforward. 
Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  I  am  disposed  to  resist 
the  Petition  in  the  first  instance.  There  is  another 
ground,  too,  on  which  I  am  induced  also  to  resist 
the  Petition,  namely,  that  it  is  not  the  claim  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  that  of  a  few 
interested  individuals.  Where,  my  Lords,  are  the 
other  Petitions  in  favour  of  it  ?  There  are  none. 
If,  my  Lords,  the  Catholics  are  to  be  let  into  po 
litical  power,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  re 
stricted  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  alone,  whose  to 
leration  under  the  Constitution  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  the  English  Catholic.  For  these  reasons, 
though  I  profess  myself  friendly  to  the  principles  of 
the  measure,  I  shall  resist  it  for  the  present,  al 
though,  when  the  time  shall  be  safe,  and  the  gene 
ral  sentiment  favourable,  I  shall  have  no  objection 
to  the  removal  of  all  restraints  that  may  be  no  longer 
thought  necessary. 

Lord  HOLLAND. — "  My  Lords,  so  deeply  was 
my  mind  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  sub 
ject  now  under  your  Lordships'  discussion,  that, 
when  I  first  entered  the  House  this  night,  I  was  ex 
tremely  anxious  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  my 
sentiments  upon  it.  But  when  I  heard  the  able  and 
argumentative  speech  of  the  Noble  Baron  who 
opened  the  debate,  I  conceived  it  so  wholly  unne 
cessary  for  me  to  trespass  on  your  Lordships1  time, 
as  that  Noble  Baron,  in  the  course  of  his  admirable 
speech,  seemed  to  me  not  only  to  have  exhausted 
all  the  arguments  that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of 
his  motion,  but  to  have  anticipated  and  refuted 
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every  argument  that  could  be  found  to  bear  against 
it.     But,  notwithstanding  this,  my  Lords,   some  ar 
guments  have  been  since  offered  from   that  side  of 
the  House,  and  particularly  by  a  Noble  Secretary  of 
State,  so  extraordinary,  that  not  even  the  perspica 
city  of  the  Noble  Baron  could   have  foreseen,  and 
therefore  I  shall  beg  leave  to  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  before  you,   in 
answer    to   such    arguments    urged  by   my  Noble 
Friend,   the   Secretary  of  State,  who  has   been  so 
little  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  with  me  on   political 
subjects,  that  I  trust  our  difference  on  this  occasion 
will  not,  more  than  former  differences,  disturb  our 
private  sentiments  of  esteem  for  each  other;  and  from 
the  Noble  Viscount  (Lord  SIDMOUTH)  whom  I  have 
heard  this   night  for  the  first  time  in  this  House, 
but  with  whom  it  has  been  as  little  my  good  fortune 
to  agree  in  politics,  as  with  my  Noble  Friend  (the 
Secretary)  ;  and,  indeed,   from  the  strange  deduct 
tions  the  Noble  Viscount  has  this  night  drawn  from 
the  occurrences  that  have  passed  since  the  Revolu 
tion,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  I  ever  shall  agree 
with  him  ;  but  if  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  both 
the    Noble  Lords  were  to    be  sanctioned   by  this 
House,   they  would   indeed  be  pregnant    with  the 
most  grievous  calamities  to  Ireland,    as  the  great, 
mass  of  the  people  in  that  country  would  then  have 
no  prospect  of  ever  being  relieved  from  the  griev 
ances   under  which   they  labour.     But  if  both  the 
Noble  Lords,  and  particularly  the  Noble  Viscount, 
act  in  consistency  with  their  own  principles,  if  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  bound  by  their  own  argu 
ments,  they  must  vote  for  going  into  the  Committee. 
When    I  heard   the  Noble   Viscount  recapitulating 
that  dreadful    code  of  laws  which   barbarized  the 
.people,  and  disgraced  the  Statute  Books  in  Ireland; 
when  I  heard  him  complacently  descanting  upon  that 
horrible  and   immoral    system,    and  lamenting   the 
concessions  which  have  already  been  made  to  the 
Catholics,  I  thought,  at  least,  he  could  have  no  ob 
jection 
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jection  against  referring  the  Petition  to  a  Committee, 
were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  having  those  laws  re- 
enacted,  the  repeal  of  which  he  appears  so  sincerely 
to  deplore;  but  when  Nohle  Lords  speak  with  regret 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Poenal  Statutes  against  the  Ca 
tholics,  will  they  seriously  call  the  periods  in  which 
those  statutes  were  enacted  and  enforced,  periods  of 
tranquillity?     Have  they  contributed  to  banish  divi 
sion  and  discontent  from  the  country  ? — Was  this  the 
state   of  Ireland,    as  justified  by  history?     On  the 
contrary,  my  Lords,    have  we  not  seen  in  those  laws 
the  cause  of  perpetual   dissensions,  and  the  means 
by  which  every  discontent  was  apt  to  become  rebel 
lion  dangerous  to  the  State  ?     The-  arguments  that 
have  been  offered  against  this   motion  are  reducible 
under  two  heads;  those  against  the  principle  of  re 
moving  the  restrictions  on  Catholics,  an,d  those  against 
the  measure,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  the  time 
at  which  it  is  brought  forward.     But  whatever  may 
be  the  objections  of  the  Noble  Lords  to  the  former,  I 
cannot  see  the  importance  of  their  particular  objec 
tions  against  the   present   time,    seeing  they  have 
avowed — that  at  any  time,   and  always,  their  objec 
tions  to  the  principle  must  be  insurmountable.     The 
Noble  Secretary  has  stated,   that  any  man  of  plain 
understanding  coming  into  the  House,  and  hearing 
the  Petition  read,  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it, 
must  imagine  nothing  less  is  desired  than  a  repeal  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  to 
erect  the  Catholics   into  a  complete  ascendency  in 
the  Empire.     The   Noble  Viscount  said  too,   that 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  is  a  minor  object,  com 
pared  with  the  claims  of  this  Petition  ; — but  I  ask,  is 
it  a  fair  inference  to  draw,   that  because  it  may  be 
deemed  prudent  to  place  the  Catholics,  in  point  of 
eligibility  for  admission  to  power,  on  the  same  footing 
with  Protestant  Dissenters,  that  there  must  be  a  con 
sequent  necessity  for  admittimr  the  Protestant  Dis 
senters    to  some  privilege?  they  do  not  now  enjoy  ? 
To  do  so,  may  or  may  not  be  a  wise  expedient.    On 
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that  point  I  shall  not  now  argue,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Catholic 
claims! — And  surely,  my  Lords,  it  is  a  strange  argu 
ment,  to  say,  that  the  Catholics  must  be  still  kept 
under  severe  grievances,  lest,  if  they  were  relie 
ved,  some  other  class  of  persons,  with  whom  the 
Catholics  have  nothing  in  common,  should  ask  for 
something  else.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  inclined 
to  vote  against  the  motion,  must  do  so,  either  on  the 
ground  that  the  laws,  as  they  now  exist,  require  no 
alteration — or  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  it.  The 
Noble  Secretary  has  argued,  that  all  nations  have 
acted  on  the  principle  of  tests — but  he  has  forgot, 
that  in  this  very  House,  the  principle  has  not  been 
pushed  to  the  extent  for  which  he  has  argued ;  for 
many  persons  have  been  allowed  to  sit  in  it  who  have 
not  concurred  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Church  Establish ment.  Those  persons,  indeed,  may 
be  liable  to  tests  if  they  accept  of  offices,  but  they 
are  not  precluded  from  sitting  and  voting  in  Parlia 
ment  as  Catholics  are.  The  Noble  Secretary  has 
drawn  an  elaborate  distinction  between  civil  rights 
and  political  power  ;  but  the  whole  of  his  inferences 
from  the  position  may  be  answered  by  a  single  ques 
tion — where  could  civil  rights  exist  unaccompanied  by 
political  power?  for  the  one  must  be  nugatory  with 
out  the  other ;  political  power,  being,  in  fact,  the 
only  security  for  civil  rights.  Here,  then,  his  argu 
ment,  that  toleration  is  already  complete,  must  be 
obviously  defective.  Can  the  Noble  Lord  look  at  the 
situation  of  Ireland  and  not  know  that  for  the  want 
of  political  power,  to  raise  the  great  mass  of  the  peo 
ple  from  degradation  ;  that  for  the  want  of  political 
power  to  render  effectual  those  indulgences  which  the 
law  has  conceded,  many  of  those  indulgences  are 
vain  and  uselss  ?  and  I  contend,  that  until  they  ob 
tain  a  share  of  political  power,  the  rest  will  be 
merely  nominal.  Much,  my  Lords,  has  been  said 
by  a  Noble  Viscount,  respecting  the  great  conces 
sions  made  at  different  times  to  the  Catholics;  but 
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will  the  Noble  Viscount  undertake  to  say,  they  are, 
at  this  moment,  in  possession  of  all  the  Irish  Par 
liament  intended  they  should  acquire.  If  they  are 
not,  then  gross  has  been  the  deception  held  out  to 
their  hopes,  in  obtaining  their  acquiescence  to  the 
Union,  that  their  wishes  could  only  be  realized  by 
a  Parliament  in  this  country,  and  must  always  be 
frustrated  in  that  of  their  own.  Of  late,  my  Lords, 
I  have  not  been  in  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  internal  state  of  Ireland ;  but  if  it  be  such  as 
stated  by  the  Noble  Viscount,  is  a  grievous  and 
wretched  state  indeed.  Had  the  people  nothing 
else  to  complain  of,  it  was  no  small  grievance  that 
the  Catholics  should  be  excluded  from  all  participa 
tion  in  legislative  power  ;  and  all  the  eligibility  to 
the  offices  and  honours  of  the  State — and  if  they 
are  to  be  told  that  such  exclusions  are  to  be  perpe 
tual  ;  then,  indeed,  may  they  truly  say,  that  the  Le 
gislative  Union  with  this  country,  was  a  base  delu 
sion,  a  rank  imposition  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  ; 
and  as  to  its  effects,  anything  but  an  Union.  What  is 
the  principal  reason  why  the  people  of  this  country 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the  public  service 
with  cheerfulness,  but  because  they  loved  that  Con 
stitution,  in  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  which 
they  all  share  ?  But  how,  my  Lords,  can  it  be  rea 
sonably  expected,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  de 
prived  of  that  share,  can  love  the  Constitution  so 
well,  or  be  so  zealous  to  sacrifice  everv  thin^  in  its 
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defence?  Is  it  not  perfectly  well  understood,  my 
Lords,  that  at  the  Union,  they  were  taught  to  en 
tertain  the  strongest  reliance,  that  they  in  particu 
lar  would  be  benefited  in  their  political  rights  by 
the  measure?  And  if  their  claims  are  now  resisted* 
by  some  of  those  who  fostered  their  sanguine  hopes 
on  this  point,  must  they  not  be  filled  with  indigna 
tion?  Must  they  not  feel  the  sensations  common  to 
the  breasts  of  mankind  under  delusion  and  abuse  of 
confidence?  Or,  are  we  to  wonder  at  those  discon 
tents  and  clamours  which  their  enemies  urge  in  ar 
gument 


gurnent  against  their  claims  ?  The  Catholics  feel 
themselves  degraded  by  disqualifications  below  the 
footing  of  oilier  subjects;  and  it  is  not  natural  they 
should  feel  easy  under  such  abasement.  Not  only 
precluded  from  legislative  power,  municipal  office, 
and  professional  honours  in  the  civil  departments, 
but  they  labour  under  another  grievance,  equally 
galling  to  honest  and  honourable  feelings,  in  their 
disqualifications  to  hold  chief  commands  in  the  ar- 
xuy  or  navy.  This  consideration  has  forced  number- 
Jess  brave  and  honourable  men,  of  high  talents,  into 
the  armies  of  other  powers,  and  sometimes  of  your 
enemies.  Many  instances  of  this  I  have  had  op 
portunities  of  witnessing  with  my  own  eyes. — And 
can  it  be  doubted  that  this  is  a  hardship  on  the 
Catholic  as  well  as  considerable  loss  to  the  State? 
For  what  can  be  more  galling  to  the  one  or  more 
injurious  to  the  other,  than  that  men  attached  to 
the  military  profession,  and  debarred  by  their  reli 
gious  tenets  from  rising  to  rank  in  their  own  coun 
try,  should  be  forced  to  devote  their  services  in  the 
armies  and  navies  of  other  nations,  where  their  reli 
gious  tenets  form  no  impediment ;  and  eventually 
to  employ  their  skill,  and  draw  their  swovds  against 
their  country,  Awhile  they  deplore  the  narrow  and  fa 
tal  policy  which  has  ^condemned  them  to  a  duty  re 
pugnant  to  their  feelings,  and  natural  affections? 
But  surely,  my  L6rdsr  it  is  a  most  severe  grievance 
that  Catholics  ave  deemed  incapable  of  rank  and 
distinction,  in  a  pi;ofession,;when  they  are  deemed  so 
valuable  as  in  military  life.  But  this  is  not  all;  for 
even  as  common  soldiers,  the  Catholics  who  crowd 
the  ranks  of  the  regiments  in  Ireland,  as  the  law  of 
that  country  now  stands,  are  allowed  the  full  exer 
cise  of  their  religion.  But  move  them  across  the 
Channel  and  it. is  no  longer  so  ;  for  in  this  country 
a  positive  statute  compels  them  to  repair  to  a  house 
of  worship,  with  whose  forms  they  are  wholly  unac 
quainted,  and  debars  them,  under  pain  of  the  severest 
punishment,  from  professing,  or  attending  the  worship 
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of  that  religion  in  which  they  have  been  educated  : 
and  even  officers  of  the  same  religion,  the  moment 
they  set   foot  on  English  ground,  become  not  only 
liable  to  forfeiture  of  their  commissions,  but  to  enor 
mous  fines  at  law,  if  they  presume  to  attend  the  wor 
ship  of  their  own  church.     Were  it  only  to  preserve 
consistency   in    the  laws  such  gross  contradiction 
should   be   corrected.     These,    surely,    my  Lords, 
are   grievances    that  weigh   oppressively  on    every 
rank  and  class  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland;  andean 
it  be  said,  that  a  Petition,  the  object  of  which  is,  to 
remove  them,  is  fit  to  be  declared  unworthy  of  con 
sideration?     Is  it  not  a  little  curious,  my  Lords,  to 
observe  the  contrariety  of  objections  urged  against 
this  measure  ?     One  Noble  Lord  says,  the  great  body 
of  the  Catholics  don't  complain  at  all — another  No 
ble  Lord  says,   they  complain  too  much  ;  the  infer 
ence  from  which  is,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  at 
tempt  the  conciliation  of  people  who  it  is  impossible 
to  please.     In  corroboration  to  this  inference,  the 
authority  of  the  Irish  Revolutionists,  Arthur  O  Con 
nor  and  Doctor  M'Nevin,  is  adduced  to  shew,  that 
Catholic  emancipation  would  not  please  the  United 
Irishmen.  But  is  the  authority  of  those  perons  con 
clusive  with  your   Lordships  in  every  other  part  of 
Irish   affairs?      Do  your  Lordships    believe,    that, 
graining  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
not  takeout  of  the  hands  of  those  who  want  to  se 
parate  the  two  countries,  those  instruments  for  mis 
leading-  the  people  which  they  have  used  with  suc 
cess  ?    It  was  not  until  the  multitude  were  persuaded 
that  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Re 
form    could   never   be    attained    by   legal    means, 
that     many,    at   last,    in    despair,    plunged     from 
disappointment  into    treason  and  rebellion.     It  is 
said,  my  Lords,  that  the  present  system  of  laws,  in 
cluding  the  restrictions  and  disqualifications  of  the 
Catholics  form  one  of  the  principal  outworks  of  the 
Constitution,  and  ought  to  be   maintained.      But, 
my  Lords,  I  ask,  is  not  Ireland  itself  an  outwork  to 
this  country?  an  outwork  too,  which,  if  taken,  would 
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leave  this  country  bare,  and  expose  her  to  every  dan 
ger.  Is  it  not  then  peculiarly  for  the  defence  of  this 
country  to  strengthen  this  outwork,  by  conciliating 
the  people  who  occupy  it.  The  Noble  Viscount  has 
alluded  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  conduct 
of  JAMES  II.  and  said  much  of  the  share  which  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  and  the  hatred  of  the 
Catholic  Religion  had  in  promoting  that  glorious 
Revolution.  But  was  it  on  account  of  the  religion 
JAMES  professed  that  the  Revolution  was  effected? 
— or,  had  his  various  acts  of  despotism,  no  share  in 
producing  that  event?  Was  it  to  compose  religious 
differences  and  scruples  of  conscience  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  came  over?  My  Lords,  if  such  were 
the  sole  causes  of  that  Revolution,  if  such  were  the 
sole  motives  for  the  introduction  of  that  great 
prince,  then,  indeed,  the  triumphs  which  this  coun 
try  has  always  so  proudly  boasted  in  that  event,  and 
the  admiration  in  which  I  and  every  free-minded 
Englishman  have  contemplated  the  glorious  charac 
ter  of  that  illustrious  monarch  must  suffer  most  con 
siderable  diminution.  But,  my  Lords,  I  can  never 
admit  so  pitiful  an  imputation  upon  the  good  sense 
of  that  monarch,  and  the  spirit  and  discernment  of 
the  people  of  England  in  that  day.  It  was  the  ar- 
bitary  principles,  as  well  as  the  religious  bigotry  of 
JAMES  which  provoked  the  indignation  of  this  coun 
try.  It  was  their  civil  as  well  as  their  religious  li 
berties  which  the  nation  rose  to  assert,  and  thereby 
effected  the  Revolution.  My  Lords,  it  has  been 
said  by  one  of  the  Noble  Lords,  that  the  admission 
of  Catholics  into  Parliament  would  give  them  an 
eventual  preponderance  in  legislation.  Possibly 
such  an  argument  might  be  properly  applied  to  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  but  it  must  be  totally  inap 
plicable  to  the  United  Parliament,  constituted  as  it 
is  of  658  Protestant  members — and  in  which,  by 
no  possibility  could  the  Catholic  interest  in  Ireland 
produce  such  a  return  of  members,  as  to  give  any 
preponderance  to  their  influence; — and,  if  there 
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was  any  one  argument  in  the  opening  speech  of  the 
Noble  Baron  more  particularly  unanswerable  than 
another,  it  was  that,  in  which  he  proved,  that  on  the 
most  exaggerated  view  of  the  increase  of  the  Catho 
lics,  it  is  impossible  that  by  their  restoration  to 
political  rights,  they  can  ever  form  a  majority  in 
either  house.  Indeed,  it  is  clearly  obvious,  that  their 
numbers  in  either  house  must  be  always  exceedingly 
small  How  then,  I  ask,  can  there  be  any  rational 
ground  for  those  apprehensions  as  to  the  security  of 
property — or  the  resumption  of  ancient  forfeitures, 
so  ominously  predicted  to  result  from  the  future  in 
fluence  of  this  visionary  Catholic  ascendancy?  Be 
side,  my  Lords,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Catho 
lics,  if  they  are  admitted  to  seats  in  Parliament, 
\vould  always  act  with  such  steadiness,  as  that  none 
of  them  would  be  subject  to  influence  or  the  temp 
tation  of  a  place?  Similar  arguments  were  urged 
at  the  time  of  the  Union  with  Scotland.  The  na 
tives  of  that  country  were  at  that  time,  and  for  a 
long  while  afterwards,  from  the  nature  of  their  re 
ligion,  supposed  to  have  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  po 
pular  part  of  our  Constitution,  and  to  be  disposed  to 
the  extreme  of  popular  liberty :  yet,  it  never  has 
been  perceived  that  they  manifested  any  great  dispo 
sition,  either  in  this  House  or  the  other,  as  far  as  I 
have  heard,  to  propagate  any  such  principles.  And  if 
any  latent  spark  of  that  disposition  remained  in  the 
people  of  that  country,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup 
pose,  that  it  would  have  been  elicited  by  the  French 
Revolution ;  which,  however,  never  appeared  to  be 
the  case.  And  as  little  reason,  my  Lords,  appears, 
to  my  rnind,  for  supposing  that  the  Catholics,  from 
any  tendency  in  their  religious  opinions,  are  very 
likely  to  become  formidable  opponents  to  our  Con 
stitution  in  Church  or  State,  But  Noble  Lords  have 
said,  if  you  grant  to  the  Catholics  the  prayer  of  the 
Petition,  how  are  you  to  know  that  it  will  fully  sa 
tisfy  them,  or  to  say  where  they  will  stop  ?  May  they 
not  then  come  forward  with  some  new  demand  ? 
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Why,  my  Lords,  the  same  argument  may  be  urged' 
against  every  species  of  appeal  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  admitted,  we  may  as 
well  close  our  doors  against  such  appeals  altogether. 
But  I  would  be  glad  to  know  how  Parliament  de 
prives  itself  of  the  power  and  discretion  to  grant  or 
refuse  the  prayer  of  this  Petition  by  consenting  to 
refer  it  to  a  Committee?  But  instead  of  refusing 
what  the  Catholics  now  a.sk,  it  is  a  policy  imposed  on 
us  by  necessity,  to  grant  it — and  conciliate  them  by 
a  measure  that  would  unite  and  attach  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Empire  zealously  for  its  common  de 
fence.  It  has  been  stated,  against  the  Petitioner*;, 
that  they  wished  to  be  relieved  from  a  test  whic  i 
only  binds  them  to  declare  they  are  not  traitors  ; — 
but  surely,  my  Lords,  to  call  upon  any  people  to 
say  so  of  themselves,  is,  at  least,  paying  them  nj 
great  compliment.  On  the  contrary,  must  it  not  bs 
extremely  hurtful  to  their  feelings,  as  a  particular 
sect,  to  be  called  on  for  a  test  demanded  of  no  other? 
If  all  were  equally  obliged  to  the  test,  it  would  bo 
felt  to  convey  no  particular  insult  to  the  Catholics. 
The  Noble  Lord  who  spoke  last  has  deprecated  th<3 
time  at  which  the  Petition  is  brought  forward  ;  and 
says,  he  will  vote  against  it  because  he  thinks 
it  has  no  likelihood  of  success,  though  he  approver 
its  principle.  My  Lords,  this  is  a  species  of  reasoning 
and  argument  which  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  ; 
but,  I  trust,  the  vote  of  the  House  this  night  will  con  • 
vince  the  Noble  Lord  that  he  has  been  mistaken  hi 
that  as  well  as  in  other  sanguine  expectations  Upon 
what  ground  the  Noble  Lord  has  made  the  asser 
tion,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  It  surely  canno ; 
be  forgotten  that  the  same  Right  Honourable  Gen 
tleman  who  once  retired  from  office,  expressly  be 
cause  he  could  not  carry  the  Catholic  question  in  a 
certain  exalted  quarter,  and  declared  he  never  would 
return  to  office  until  he  could,  is  now  again  in 
power;  and  if  this  moment  of  war  and  difficulty 
be  an  unseasonable  time  for  the  measure,  was  not 
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the  moment  when  that  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
formerly  quitted   his   office,  because  he  could   not 
carry  it,    equally  a   moment   of  war   and    danger  ? 
Are  not  the  enemies'  fleets  at  sea  ?     Is  not  Ireland 
threatened  as  much  with  invasion  now  as  it  was  on 
the  former  occasion  ?  and  is  not  the  measure,  as  pe 
culiarly  and  forcibly  as  ever,  called  for  at  this  mo 
ment,  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ? 
I  am  not  surprised,  however,  at  the  resistance    to 
this  measure  given  to  the  Noble  Lord  who  succeed 
ed  that  Right  lion.  Gentleman  in  his  high  situation, 
and  who  went  into  office  expressly,  as  he  himself  has 
declared,  upon  the  condition  of  resisting  all  farther 
concessions  to  the  Catholics.     Oh  !   but,   says  the 
Noble  Secretary  of  State,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
imprudence  to  consider  their  claims  now,  when  the 
greatest  part  of  Catholic  Europe  is  under  the  influ 
ence  or  dominion  of  France  !    This,    my  Lords,  is 
indeed  a  curious  argument.    So  that,  because  a  cer 
tain  portion  of  those  countries  professing  the  Ca 
tholic  religion  are  under  the  controul  of  France,  you 
are  to  refuse  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  in  Ire 
land  the  liberty  they  solicit.     This  indeed  might  be  a 
good  argument  for  ceding  what  they  wish,  and  grant 
ing  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  Constitution;  but  it 
is  the  worst  of  all  bad   arguments   for  withholding 
those  benefits.     It  is  always  a  mortifying  grievance 
to  the  people  of  any  country  to  find  themselves  ex 
cluded  from  any  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  con 
stitution  under  which  they  live.     The  policy  of  King 
William  was  always  to  extend  toleration  ;  and  one  of 
his  strongest  reasons  for  lamenting  the  severities  to 
which  the  Catholics  were  subjected  was,  that  they  tend 
ed  to  augment  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  then  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  body,  a  trict  of  .which  policy  in  our 
glorious  Deliverer  l.will  now  illustrate  from  an  his 
torical  work  in  my  hand,    (Bishop  i>urnet's  History, 
from  which  the  Noble  Lord  read  a  passage.)     The 
conduct  of    our    Government  is   directly   the   re 
verse.     So  far  from  giving  to  Catholics   a  real  to 
leration, 
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leration,  the  policy  of  our  Ministers  is  to  defeat  the 
toleration  allowed  by  law.  But  until  some  share 
in  political  power  be  added,  the  Catholics  never 
can  maintain  what  has  been  conceded  to  them,  nor 
rise  above  the  degradation  in  which  they  have  been 
held.  Now,  my  Lords,  is  precisely  the  time  to 
shew  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  they  can  expect 
no  thins;  from  Catholic  powers  so  advantageous,  so 
satisfactory  as  the  liberality  and  justice  of  the  British 
Legislature  can  bestow.  This,  my  Lords,  would  ef 
fectually  prevent  them  from  lending  an  ear  to  any 
suggestions  which  Catholics,  the  enemies  of  this 
country,  could  propose  to  them.  Besides,  my 
Lords,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  situa 
tion  of  the  Catholics  is  the  more  irksome  and  dis 
gusting,  because  they  are'  held  in  an  insulting  infe 
riority  by  their  own  countrymen,  a  situation  that 
must  outrage  their  feelings  infinitely  more  than  sub 
jection  to  strangers.  It  is  lime  to  put  an  end  to 
this  source  of  jealousy,  and  by  admitting  so  import 
ant  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  empire  to  par 
ticipate  completely  in  the  Constitution,  to  unite 
them  sincerely  in  the  interests  of  the  country.  In 
short,  my  Lords,  if  the  laws  against  the  Catholics 
are  not  repealed,  it  is  impossible  that  things  can 
remain  long  on  the  footing  they  now  stand  in  Ire 
land.  The  history  of  that  country,  as  well  as  of 
every  other,  clearly  shew,  that  those  Governments 
that  will  not  concede  must  coerce;  and,  I  ask,  is 
it  possible  that  during  a  struggle  like  this,  while  our 
most  formidable  enemy  is  so  aggrandised,  and  me 
naces  us  at  all  points,  that  we  can  spare  one  part  of 
the  strength  of  the  empire  to  keep  another  in  sub 
jection  ?  That  such  must  be  the  alternative,  every 
one  who  looks  at  the  state  of  Ireland  and  of  Europe 
must  perceive ;  and,  my  Lords,  I  now  put  it  to  the 
good  sense,  to  the  wisdom,  to  the  sound  policy  of  this 
1  louse,  whether  such  a  wretched  and  dangerous 
course  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  enlightened  policy 
which  would  heal  all  discontents,  and  leave  the 
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whole  strength  and  resources  of  the  empire  dispose- 
able  against  the  common  enemy.  I  shall  now  con 
clude,  my  Lords,  apologizing  for  having  taken  up  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  and  declaring,  that 
I  never,  in  the  course  of  my  public  life,  voted  with 
greater  pleasure,  upon  any  occasion,  than  I  do  for  the 
motion  of  the  Noble  Baron." 

Earl  C  AMBDEN  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone,  as  not  to 
be  distinctly  audible  below  the  bar.  The  Noble  Eari 
said,  that  during  the  time  he  had  the  honour  of  be 
ing  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government,  the 
actuating  principle  of  that  Government  was  to  make 
every  concession  to  the  Catholics  as  might  be  deem 
ed  fairly  and  fully  necessary  to  their  happiness,  the 
protection  of  their  property,  and  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  consistently  with  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  Establishment.  With  this  view,  the 
question  had  undergone  the  fullest  discussion  in  the 
Irish  Parliament ;  and  it  was  ascertained  beyond  the 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  sense  of  that  Parlia 
ment  was  most  decidedly  against  any  further  conces 
sions  being  made  to  the  Catholics  ;  and  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as  so  fully  stated  by  other 
Noble  Lords  who  resisted  this  motion,  he  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the 
Petition,  but  considered  even  the  discussion  of  the 
question  at  such  a  juncture,  highly  impolitic. 

The  BISHOP  of  DURHAM.— "  My  Lords, 
the  question  has  been  so  fully  discussed,  and  many 
of  the  sentiments  I  entertain  thereon  so  fully  ex 
pressed  by  other  Noble  Lords  who  have  preceded 
me  in  this  debate,  that  I  shall  feel  it  unnecessary  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  at  any  great  length  upon  the 
subject.  My  Lords,  we  know  that  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland  are  Catholics, 
and  are  now  in  the  full  possession  of  the  elective 
franchise  ;  and  that  if  we  acceded  to  the  prayer  of 
this  Petition,  the  natural  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  representation  of  Ireland 
must  very  shortly  be  Catholic  also.  It  is  but  fair  to 
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suppose  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  prefer 
representatives  of  their  own  religion,  before  those  of 
ours,  and  will,  on  all  occasions,  give  them  the  sup 
port  of  their  numbers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Pro 
testant  candidates.  But,  my  Lords,  in  whatever 
measures  of  liberality  it  may  be  desirable  to  indulge 
the  Catholics,  \ve  must  not  forget  that  it  is  highly 
essential  that  we  should  preserve  inviolable  the  Pro 
testant  Establishment  in  Church  and  State,  Con 
sistently  with  this  principle,  my  Lords,  it  would  be 
my  wish  to  carry  toleration  towards  the  Catholics 
to  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  act  to  them  in  all  re 
spects  in  that  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  so  emi 
nently  characteristic  of  the  religion  we  profess.  It 
is  by  toleration  she  has  preserved  that  harmony 
amongst  Protestants  of  every  sect,  the  want  of  which 
has  been  often  fatally  experienced  in  other  nations 
of  Europe.  Religious  toleration  is  not  only  con 
genial  with  the  spirit,  but  enjoined  by  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  the  safety  of  that 
Church  is  not  to  be  put  to  risk  by  granting  political 
power  to  so  great  a  mass  of  people  hostile  to  its 
establishment.  On  these  grounds,  my  Lords,  it  was 
that  I  have  been  led  maturely  to  consider  whether 
we  can  consistently  with  perfect  safety  to  Church 
and  State,  now  grant  what  the  Catholics  ask  ?  If  I 
thought  it  were  safe,  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to 
resist  the  wishes  of  the  Catholics.  If  this  were  a 
measure  necessary  to  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  or 
the  rational  liberty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Catho 
lics,  I  should  feel  great  unwillingness  to  oppose 
them.  But,  my  Lords,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
proposition  now  before  you,  if  conceded,  would  have 
no  such  tendency  :  its  only  operation  would  be  to 
increase  the  political  influence  of  the  higher  orders, 
and  to  extend  the  power  of  their  Clergy,  who  al 
ready  possess  too  much.  I  cannot,  my  Lords,  ac 
cede  to  the  policy,  the  justice,  or  the  fairness  of 
admitting  the  Catholics  to  those  powers  in  the  State, 
which  their  Petition  claims,  while  they  refuse  to  take 
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those  tests  indispensibly  required  by  law  from  all  his 
Majesty's  Protestant  subjects.  The  Petition,  my 
Lords,  in  no  degree  professes  to  have  any  concern, 
interest,  or  view  of  amelioration  towards  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  Catholics  :  it  is  only  the  claim  of  a 
few  individuals  for  political  power,  which,  in  my 
view  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  constitutionally 
granted  ;  and  which,  even  if  it  w^ere  granted,  could 
not,  according  to  the  arguments  of  Noble  Lords 
who  have  so  zealously  advocated  this  Petition,  con 
fer  upon  the  claimants  any  very  material  advantage. 
But,  I  would  ask,  if  this  Petition  were  granted, 
where  is  the  security  that  toleration  to  our  Pro 
testant  brethren  in  Ireland  would  long  continue? 
My  Lords,  if  amelioration  to  the  state  of  the  Ca 
tholics  of  Ireland  be  the  real  object,  and  I  agree 
that  it  is  a  most  desirable  one,  a  much  better  ex 
pedient  for  that  purpose  would  be  to  extend  the  be 
nefits  of  education  to  the  lower  orders,  and  to  pro 
mote  amongst  them  the  advantages  of  civilization, 
useful  industry,  and  social  intercourse,  with  their 
peaceable  and  well  demeaned  fellow-subjects  ;  and 
to  those  objects  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  at 
tention  of  the  Legislature  should  be  directed,  as  the 
modes  of  promoting  harmony,  contentment,  and 
social  order  in  that  country,  rather  than  any  mea 
sure  for  gratifying  the  ambitious  views  or  the  anxiety 
for  power  amongst  a  few  wealthy  individuals  of  that 
sect.  To  such  a  measure,  my  Lords,  I  feel  that 
decided  resistance  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  more  particularly  in  Ire 
land.  I  therefore  hope  that  a  British  Parliament 
will  never  make  a  surrender  which  would  in  fact  be 
to  give  up  the  security  of  that  Constitution,  which, 
in  my  conscience,  I  believe  to  be  the  best  consti 
tuted  in  the  world. 

Lord  REDESDALE.— "  My  Lords,  the  can 
dour  and  moderation  with  which  the  Learned  Pre 
late  who  just  sat  down  has  discussed  the  sub 
ject,  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  his  character, 
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and  the  venerable  station  he  fills,  and  I  fully  coin 
cide  with  him  in' every  ivord  he  has  said.  It  be 
comes  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  trespass  a 
little  upon  your  Lordships'  attention,  in  expressing 
the  opinions  I  hold  on  this  subject.  The  question 
now  before  your  Lordships  is,  whether  you  will  go 
into  a  Committee,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  Petition.  The  Noble 
Baron  who  introduced  the  motion,  has  said,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  claims  of  the  Catho 
lics  ;  but,  I  apprehend,  if  'the  Noble  Baron  had 
stated  the  fact  more  explicitly,  he  would  have  told 
your  Lordships,  it  was  to  grant  the  Catholics  the  whole 
of  their  claims:  for  he  has  declared  that  nothing  short 
of  that  would  gratify  the  claimants,  while  the  Peti 
tioners  themselves  declare  that  nothing  short  of  an 
equal  participation  of  rights  and  power  on  equal 
terms  with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  in  Church 
and  State,  would  satisfy  them  ;  for  if  you  grant  them 
what  they  ask,  they  will  have  it  in  both.  But,  my 
Lords,  if  such  a  demand  were  to  be  complied  with, 
I  am  convinced  the  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State  could  not  long  survive ;  for  what  do  they  in 
reality  ask,  but  to  be  relieved  from  all  tests  by  which 
every  other  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  are  bound. 
This  is  plainly  insinuated  in  the  Petition  on  your 
table,  and  is  the  language  publicly  held  by  the  mem 
bers  of  that  body  in  Ireland.  If  your  Lordships 
will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  for  a  moment 
what  is  the  situation  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  you  will 
find  it  totally  different  from  that  of  Catholics  in  any 
other  Protestant  State  of  Europe.  They  enjoy  as 
free  an  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  full  a  protection 
to  their  liberties  and  properties,  as  complete  a  lati 
tude  in  their  education  and  civil  rights  as  any  part 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  ;  and,  in  fact,  their  only 
impediment. to  any  remaining  privilege  or  eligibility 
that  can  be  granted  to  them,  consistently  with  any 
security  to  the  Scare,  is  that  test  by  which  all  other 
branches  of  .his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  are 
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bound,  and  which  they  refuse,  because  they  ac 
knowledge  that  Supremacy,  which  belongs  only  to 
his  Majesty,  to  exist  in  a  foreign  power.  They 
have  been  loosed  from  almost  every  restriction  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  impose  on  them  since 
the  Revolution,  and  all  they  now  want  is  the  power 
of  the  State,  the  possession  of  the  Judicial  Benches, 
and  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  should  be  trans 
ferred  -to  their  Bishops,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  whole  tenor  of  their  con 
duct  since  the  Revolution  evinces  these  to  be  their 
objects.  If  the  claims  of  this  Petition,  then,  were 
granted,  something  further  must  be  also  done,  and 
the  Legislature  must  repeal  the  Jifth  article  of  the 
Union  Compact,  by  which  it  was  settled,  that  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  and  England  were 
to  be  one  and  the  same,  and  make  the  Roman  Ca 
tholic  Religion  the  Established  Church  of  that 
country.  For,  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  this  Pe 
tition,  would,  in  fact,  be  to  take  from  the  Establish 
ed  Hierarchy  of  Ireland  their  revenues,  and  surren 
der  them  to  the  Catholic  Bishops.  This  is  the  true 
object  of  those  Bishops,  and  they  will  never  be  satis- 
lied  without  it.  The  Protestant  religion  of  the 
country  must  be  subverted,  and  that  of  the  Catho 
lic  set  up  in  its  place.  Nor  would  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  stop  here  ;  they  will  go  much  further, 
nor  eease  till  they  shall  have  effected  a  separation  of 
Ireland  from  England  ;  and  this  I  know  to  bo  a  fa 
vourite  object  with  many  of  tho?e  men  in  that 
country,  and  such  I  know  to  be  the  'prevailing  ap 
prehension  amongst  the  most  intelligent  Protestants 
in  Ireland.  Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
I  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  proposed  measure. 

'  Your  Lordships  have  been  referred  by  a  Noble 
Lord  to  the  case  of  Scotland,  and  the  establislr.no at 
of  Presbyterianism  bv  law  in  that  country.  It  cer 
tainly  was,  my  Lords,  by  solemn  compact  at  {he 
Lrnion  with  that  kingdom,  and  under  it  the  laws 
and  government  are  administered,  without  any  rival 
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religion  to  cope  with  it  for  superiority.  But  if  the 
same  were  to  take  place  in  another  country  respect 
ing  the  Catholic  Religion,  as  this  Petition  in  effect 
proposes,  many  of  your  Lordships  would  not  now 
be  here.  It  was,  indeed,  apprehended  at  first,  that 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland 
would  have  effected  the  Protestant  Establisment  in 
this  country.  This,  however,  was  not  found  to  be 
the  case.  But  a  very  different  argument  must  be 
applied  to  Ireland  ;  for  while  in  Scotland  the  num 
ber  of  Catholics,  compared  with  those  of  the  Esta 
blished  Church,  are  in  comparison  extremely  few, 
in  Ireland  the  number  is  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Protestants,  and  consequently  so  great  a  su 
periority  in  numbers  must  speedily  have  the  supe 
riority  in  power,  if  this  Petition  were  granted.  Be 
side,  my  Lords,  by  the  Test  Act,  every  man  of  the 
Scotch  religion,  who  accepts  of  power  or  place  in 
England,  is  obliged  to  take  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church  here ;  and, 
therefore,  all  those  Scotch  placemen  to  whom  the 
Noble  Lord  has  alluded,  as  holding  place  in  this 
country,  were  literally  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  took  all  those  tests  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  refuse,  while  they  require  to  be  admitted 
to  all  the  offices  of  the  State,  free  from  any  test, 
and  put  on  equal  footing  with  Protestants,  who  take 
all.  I  ask,  my  Lords,  whether  such  a  distinction  in 
favour  of  Catholics  would  be  consistent  with  com 
mon  justice  or  common  policy,  or  to  require  of  one 
class  of  subjects  a  test  of  qualification,  which  ano 
ther  class,  claiming  equal  privileges,  refuse  to  sub^ 
scribe  ?  I  ask,  whether  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
in  any  degree  consistent  with  the  policy  which  go 
verned  our  ancestors,  any  more  than  with  our  pre 
sent  security.  Another  point  material  for  your 
Lordships'  consideration  is,  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  of  Ireland  are  to  be  considered  in  qaite 
distinct  points  of  view.  The  clergy  are  a  great  and 
compact  body,  who  are  in  all  respects  the  rivals 
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of  the  established  Clergy  of  the  land,  whom 
they  avowedly  consider  as  usurpers  (-No!  No! 
No !  No  /  from  the  Opposition  Benches)  I 
say  Yes!  Yes!  and  I  assert  that  the  most  Reve 
rend  Prelate  now  on  that  Bench  (Archbishop  of  Ar 
magh)  is  styled  by  them  to  this  day  Doctor  Stuart; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  the  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  will 
not  allow  any  Protestant  Bishop  to  be  the  lawful  suc 
cessor  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Armagh,  or  any  of 
the  ancient  Bishops  of  the  country.  They  assume 
amongst  them  all  the  clerical  dignities  and  titles  of 
the  established  Clergy,  even  in  the  Catholic  Peti 
tion  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  they  as 
sumed  those  titles  in  open  defiance,  and  gross  insult 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  and  there  was  but  one 
man  in  that  assembly  who  had  the  spirit  to  notice 
this  gross  and  insulting  violation  of  law.  They  as 
sume  all  the  powers  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
they  enforce,  by  the  most  coercive  means,  obedience, 
to  their  mandates,  namely,  by  excommunication : 
and  I  have  known  an  instance,  where  a  Worthy  and 
humane  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  was 
obliged  to  send  food  from  his  own  table,  to  feed  a 
man  under  a  sentence  of  this  kind,  who  was  desert 
ed  and  shunned  by  all  his  acquaintance,  and  whom 
none  dared  even  to  converse  with,  through  the  ter 
ror  of  their  clergy.  Another  instance  of  their  ven 
geance  against  a  poor  man,  reached  mv  knowledge; 
he  was  excommunicated  for  having  the  banns  of  his 
marriage  published  in  a  Protestant  Church,  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  performed,  according  to  law,  by 
a  Protestant  clergyman.  The  persons  named  were 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Catholic  Vicar-ge 
neral  of  the  diocese.  The  Protestant  clergyman 
consulting  the  peace  of  the  parish,  and,  perhaps, 
jiis  own  safety,  advised  the  parties  to  submit,  and 
make  any  amends  in  their  power; — but,  no!  the 
Catholic  vicar  of  the  diocese  was  inexorable  to  all 
apologies.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for  such  as  should 
Jiold  any  communication  with  them  were  to  be  ex- 
corn  in  u- 
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communicated  also.  The  man,  however,  being  a 
person  with  whom  many  held  communication — it 
was  reported  to  the  Bishop,  and  above  two  hundred 
persons,  men  and  women,  were  summoned  from  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  answer  for  their  contu 
macy — they  obeyed:  but,  some  how,  the  Bishop  was 
so  appeased  as  not  to  impose  upon  them  the  sentence 
of  excommunication.  He,  however,  inflicted  a  pen- 
nance,  and  they  received  absolution  upon  the  con 
dition,  that  each  should  take  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty 
miles  round  the  country,  from  one  place  called  an 
Holyxvell  to  another,  with  a  label  on  their  breasts, 
specifying  the  crime  for  which  the  pennance  was  im 
posed.  Things  of  a  similar  nature  frequently  hap 
pen  in  Ireland ;  and  such  are  the  fears  they  inspire, 
that  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  almost  unbounded. 
I  do  assert,  that  there  is  much  greater  power 
exercised  over  their  community  by  the  Roman  Ca 
tholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  than  those  of  any  other  na 
tion  in  Europe.  Before  the  Reformation,  this  pow 
er  was  under  some  controul  of  the  laws  ;  but  from 
that  time  all  controul  has  ceased,  except  through 
an  appeal  to  Rome  ;  but  wliat  persecuted  Catholic 
will  resort  to  it?  They  dissolve  marriages  without  any 
lawful  authority,  on  account  of  consanguinity,  and 
often  in  a  way  to  affect  the  legitimacy  of  children, 
and  their  birth-rights,  in  succession  to  property. 
After  the  Revolution,  in  that  part  of  Ireland  not 
subject  to  English  law,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
retained  their  sees  and  revenues.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  they  were  in  some  degree  reduced';  many 
were  restored  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  but  the  army 
of  Cromwell  crushed  them;  and  from  that  time  to 
this  they  still  retain  the  titles,  in  the  same  denomina 
tions  as  the  Protestant  clergy,  contrary  to  law. 
They  are  a  body,  too,  who  tyrannize  over  the  rest 
of  the  Catholics,  differing  from  all  the  rest  of  Eu 
rope  ;  nor  can  any  peace  be  kept  in  Ireland  so  long 
as  they  remain  unabolished;  for  to  their  influence  is 
owing  all  the  misconduct  of  their  flock.  *  The  state 
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of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  is  quite  differ 
ent,  as  I  have  witnessed  in   parts  of  the  country 
where  I  have  lived  among  them,  and  where,    if  any 
difference  was   distinguishable  in  their  conduct,  it 
was  that  they  were  the  best  behaved  men, in  the 
country.     In  Ireland  it  is  quite  the  reverse.     The 
relaxation  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  of  this  country 
was  in    consequence  of  their  good  behaviour ;   but 
those  of  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,   boast  that  they 
obtained  their  objects  by  their  energy  and  perseve 
rance,  and  will  persist  in  the  pursuit  until  they  final 
ly  attain  their  ends.     It    is  in   human   nature  that 
those  persons  should  be  eager  to  possess  the  revenues 
belonging  to  their  titular  rank.     I  sec  something  in 
that    Petition   like  disclaiming  such  objects.     But 
have  any    of  the  Roman    Catholic   Hierarchy  dis 
claimed  it?     It  is  my  wish  to   give  to  the  Catholic 
community  in   Ireland,   every  fair  indulgence   that 
can  tend  to  promote  their  tranquillity;  but  the  very 
first  step   to  this  should  be  the  abolition  of  the  Ca 
tholic  Hierarchy.     This  I  hold  to  be  indispensibly 
requisite  to  the  quiet  of  the  country.     In  other  coun 
tries  of  Europe,  'tis  said,  Catholics  possess  every  right 
and  privilege,  whether  the  Government  be  Protestant 
or  Catholic.     This,  however,  may  be  the  result  of 
treaty,   or  compact,   in    the   conquest  or  cession  of 
territory;  but  the  case  is  totally  different  in  Ireland. 
If  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  were  abolished,  something 
might  be  done  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  body  ;    and 
to  the  generality  of  them,  I  am  confident,  the  abo 
lition  of  the  Hierarchy  would  be  a  measure  extreme 
ly  grateful.     I  have  heard  of  a  province,  where  the 
inferior  clergy,  one  and  all,  deprecated  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  bishop  amongst  them.     In  Canada,-  where 
the   Roman   Catholic    religion   was   established  by 
treaty,   the  clergy  and  people  desired  no  more  than 
the  exercise   of  their  religion,   but  expressed  great 
.sorrow  when  a  bishop  was  sent  to  preside  over  them. 
I  am  persuaded,  the  abolition  of  the  Catholic  Hie 
rarchy  in  Ireland  would  extremely  gratify  that  com 
munity  ; 
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munity;  and  I  know  many  reputable  and  intelli 
gent  Catholics  in  Ireland  who  have  told  me  they 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  One  thing  is  cer 
tain,  that  no  information  can  be  got  from  individu 
als  of  the  community,  so  long  as  the  influence  of  the 
bishops  prevails  ;  for  they  forbid  all  intercourse  with 
Protestants.  A  reputable  person  told  me,  some 
time  ago,  he  was  prohibited  such  intercourse  under 
pain  of  excommunication;  and  the  Catholic  servants 
of  a  gentleman  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  were 
obliged,  by  their  clergy,  to  quit  him,  because  the) 
had  joined  the  family  in  prayer.  Dr.  Hussey,  a  Ca 
tholic  bishop,  gave  no  other  reason  for  this  conduct 
than  that  the  prayers  were  read  by  an  heretic;  and 
this  learned  and  liberal  Doctor,  who  was  afterward 
actively  concerned  in  that  Union  formed  in  Ireland, 
under  the  auspices  of  France,  and  having  for  its  ob 
ject,  separation  from  this  country,  issued  orders  to 
all  the  parish  priests  of  his  diocese,  to  guard  against 
such  practices  in  the  future.  If  order  were  estab 
lished  in  that  country  by  the  means  I  suggest,  the 
Catholic  community  would  appear  in  a  very  differ 
ent  light ;  the  place  of  the  bishops  might  be  filled 
by  persons  not  exactly  in  the  capacity  of  their  suc 
cessors,  but  as  superintendents  of  districts.  I  know, 
that  among  the  higher  order  of  Catholics  there  are 
two  different  sects,  the  one  the  ancient  families, 
who  possess  hereditary  fortunes;  the  other,  new 
men,  who  have  obtained  wealth,  of  late,  by  other 
means.  Of  the  former,  I  know  many  worthy  men, 
and  particularly  a  Noble  Earl,  than  whom  I  know 
no  gentleman  of  more  distinguished  loyalty  or  mode 
ration  when  left  to  himself;  but  the  influence  of 
others  has  sometimes  a  tendency  not  redounding 
much  to  the  amiability  of  his  character  ;  the  other 
sect  are  those  the  most  anxious  for  political  power 
and  influence.  Whatever  may  be  done  for  the  Ca 
tholic  community,  in  the  way  to  which  I  allude,  the 
proposition  should  come  from  the  Catholics  them 
selves,  whenever  they  feel  disposed  to  part  with 
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their  Hierarchy.  That  change  produced,  many 
concessions  might  more  safely  follow.  Then,  and 
Hot  till  then,  can  you  make  any  farther  concessions. 
In  every  well-governed  country  it  is  necessary  that 
the  political  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  possses  the  property ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  you  have  excluded  from  power  persons  having 
no  property ;  otherwise,  if  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority,  property  would  soon  change  hands. 
This  will  be  the  case  if  you  grant  power  to  the  ma 
jority  of  a  population  hostile  to  your  establishment ; 
for  in  proportion  to  their  number,  so  will  be  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  power ;  and  though  there 
might  be  no  danger  in  England  from  such  an  ar 
rangement  as  is  proposed,  yet  in  Ireland  the 
case  is  quite  different,  where  the  numbers  are  so 
much  greater  than  the  Protestant,  and  where  the 
object  would  certainly  be  to  make  the  Roman 
Catholic  the  Established  Religion.  You  can 
not  therefore  grant  those  claims,  without  violating 
your  pledge  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  Family  on  the 
Throne,  or  from  the  positive  law  of  our  ancestors, 
which  positively  excludes  Roman  Catholic  successors 
to  the  Throne.  My  Lords,  a  similar  principle  has 
prevailed  in  other  countries,  where  the  succession  is 
by  law  required  to  be  Protestant.  The  late  King  of 
Sardinia  complained  that  his  subjects  excluded  him 
from  the  throne,  without  asking  him  whether  he 
was  willing  to  change  his  religion  from  Catholic  to 
Protestant?  But  he  was  excluded  in  the  first  in 
stance,  because  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  upon  the 
same  principle  it  is,  my  Lords,  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  cannot  be  executed  by  Catholics, 
according  to  the  law,  which  has  settled  that  the 
powers  of  the  Government  are  to  be  vested  only  in 
a  Protestant  King  and  Protestant  Establishment  of 
both  Church  and  State.  With  respect  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  country,  my  Lords,  I  have  had 
long  intimacies  with  many  most  respectable  families 
of  that  persuasion  ;  and  from  what  I  know  of  then], 
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I  should  be  chearfully  disposed  to  extend  to  them 
every  degree  of  toleration  consistent  with  the  secu 
rity  of  a  Protestant  succession.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  in  contemplation,  in  1778,  to  make  gome  con 
cessions  to  the  Catholics  of  England,  and  in  order 
thereto  an  oath  was  proposed  to  them,  hy  way  of 
test,  binding  their  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors :  but  the  words  being  Pro 
testants,  were  objected  to  by  some  of  their  clergy, 
and  it  seemed  hard  upon  Catholics  to  bind  them 
selves  against  a  Catholic  King,  if  such  should  ever 
succeed  to  the  Throne.  However,  the  Catholics 
themselves,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  their 
clergy,  observed  that  the  oath  as  it  stood,  with 
out  the  words  which  all  Protestants  were  bound  to, 
was  a  mere  mockery,  and  they  proposed  to  take  the 
oath  in  its  full  and  usual  form  as  they  would  have 
taken  on  the  first  instance,  but  for  the  inliuence  of 
their  clergy,  which  unfortunately  prevailed  at  the 
moment,  and  they  themselves  in  many  instances 
complained  of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  that  obliged 
them  to  refuse  it.  Some  alterations  were  even 
proposed  to  them,  but  they  said  they  would  not 
abandon  an  iota  of  the  oath  to  which  they  had 
pledged  themselves  ;  and  their  Apostolical  Vicar,  to 
avoid  creating  schisms  amongst  his  flock,  agreed 
to  it.  But  Dr.  Hussey,  whom  I  have  before  men 
tioned,  not  only  preached,  but  wrote  a  pamphlet 
in  Ireland,  against  the  oath,  in  which  he  argued, 
that  it  would  be  monstrous  to  call  upon  Catholics 
to  swear  that  they  would  not  be  faithful  to  a  British 
Sovereign,  if  that  Sovereign  should  happen  to  be 
of  the  same  faith  with  themselves,  and  in  conse 
quence  of  this,  the  Irish  Catholics  refused  the  oath. 
I  could,  my  Lords,  state  many  other  instances  to 
shew,  that  a  material  difference  exists  between  the 
political  sentiments  of  the  English  Catholics,  and 
those  of  Ireland,  although  their  religious  faith  be 
one  and  the  same,  and  liable  to  the  same  influence 
from  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which,  if  we  consider  the 
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notorious  influence  now  maintained  over  that  person 
by  the  French  Government,  must  be  an  influence 
highly  dangerous  to  these  countries. 

"  My  Lords,  the  reasons  why  the  great  majority 
of  Irish  population  is  at  this  day  Catholic,  is  owing, 
in  my  mind,  to  a  defect  in  the  measures  which  have 
effectually  tended  to    promote  the  Reformation  in 
this  country.    The  service  of  the  Established  Church 
being  always  celebrated  in  English,   and  its  sermons 
preached  in  that  language,  consequently,  in  much  the 
greater  part  of  that  country,  when  until  of  late  years 
Irish  was  the  language  universally  spoken  amongst 
the  lower  orders,   neither  that  service  nor  those  ser 
mons  could  be  understood.     There  was,  however,  a 
striking  example  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  Wales,  where  scarcely  a  Catholic  is  now  to  be 
found.      There    the    natives,     riot     understanding 
English,     the    Bible    and     Common    Prayer    were 
translated  into   \Velch  for   their  use,    and  sermons 
preached  to  them  by  their  clergy  in  that  language  ; 
the  consequence  of  which   was,  the  whole  country 
became  speedily  Protestant.      But  in   Ireland    the 
common    people    scarcely    understood    a   word    of 
English,    but  from  the   nature   of  their  education 
were  well  acquainted  with  Latin,  in  which  the  ser 
vice  of  their  Church  is  always  celebrated.     Perhaps 
if  some  such  measure  had  been  adopted  toward  Ire 
land,  the  Bible  translated   into  that  language,  and 
sermons  preached  to  them  in  it,    many  thousands 
would  have  long  since  been  converted  to  Protestant 
ism,  who  have  remained  Catholics.     It  is  my  earnest 
wish,   my  Lords,  to  conciliate,   as  far  as   possible, 
the  community  of  Catholics,  and  to  convert  as  many 
of  them  as  possible  to  the  United  Church  :   but  the 
state  of  that  Church,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  is  not  such 
in  Ireland  as  to  promise  any  sanguine  hopes  of  such 
an  event  at  any  early  period.     There  are  in  Ireland, 
I  think,  2,400  parishes,   which  are  reduced  to  1,100 
livings,   of  which  number  only  GOO  have  residences 
for  the  clergy,  and  not  above   one    third  of  them 
M  2  have 
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have  churches.  The  defect,  therefore,  was  in 
those  who  have  neglected  to  make  better  provision 
for  the  church.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  those 
parishes  which  art-  very  excellent  and  productive 
livings,  and  are  without  a  church,  a  glebe  house,  or 
a  single  Protestant,  and  yet  these  livings  are  very 
eagerly  sought  after  amongst  the  Protestant  Clergy 
as  sinecures.  If  these  deficiencies  were  removed 
(and  the  means  are  within  view,)  and  care  taken 
to  propagate  the  Protestant  doctrines,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  the  success  would  be  rapid  in  a  very 
short  time.  Another  thing  must  also  be  done; 
namely,  to  make  it  safe  for  a  Protestant  to  reside  in 
those  districts,  many  of  which  there  are  in  Ireland, 
in  which  no  Protestant  but  a  man  of  fortune  and  in 
fluence  dare  take  up  his  abode,  without  risque  to 
his  life,  or  at  least  danger  to  his  person.  Nay,  there 
are  very  extensive  tracts  in  that  country  on  which 
there  is  not  even  a  Protestant  day-labourer  to  be 
found  ;  for  if  any  such  should  venture  to  live  there, 
he  would  immediately  have  his  ears  cropt.  The  great 
defect  is,  that  the  law  has  never  been  fully  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  Catholic  Bishops  are  entirely 
the  cause,  as  by  their  influence  they  excite  antipa 
thies  against  the  laws  and  against  the  English, 
thereby  keep  alive  divisions,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
desertion  of  their  followers.  All  Protestants  are  de 
scribed  by  them  as  Heretics,  and  Englishman  and 
Heretic  are  in  their  language  synonimous  terms.  In 
fact,  no  Englishman  or  Protestant  can  be  sate  in 
Ireland,  if  the  prayer  of  this  Petition  is  granted,  ex 
cept,  indeed,  in  the  North,  where  the  Protestants 
are  more  numerous,  and  consequently  protection 
more  certain  to  British  and  Protestant  inhabitants. 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  implacable  antipathies  and 
intolerant  spirit  towards  Protestants  inculcated  by 
the  Catholic  Clergy  into  the  minds  of  the  lower  or 
ders  of  their  community,  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  Protestant  servants  are  driven  from  Protestant 
families,  as  the  Catholic  servants,  who  are  always 
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most  numerous,  will  not  suffer  a  Protestant  to  live 
amongst  them.  I  myself  know  a  Protestant  Bishop 
who  was  obliged  to  dismiss  all  his  Protestant  ser 
vants,  as  he  could  get  no  Catholic  servants  in  that 
part  or  the  country  who  would  live  with  them. — 
Even  the  poorer  order  of  Protestants  in  the  city 
of  Dublin  cannot  get  their  children  apprenticed 
as  servants  in  the  families  of  Protestant  gentle 
man  on  this  account,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
to  rear  them  up  to  handicraft  trades.  For 
this  state  of  things,  my  Lords,  there  can  be  no 
effectual  remedy  so  long  as  a  Catholic  Hierarchy 
are  suffered  to  rule  there.  Nor  will  that  Hierarchy 
ever  be  contented,  if  you  accede  to  this  measure,  until 
they  are  in  possession  of  the  revenues  as  well  as  of 
the  first  dignities  of  the  church  ;  for  having  got  the 
length  of  this  measure  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they 
will  rest  satisfied  without  going  much  farther.  My 
Lords,  I  put  this  question  to  one  of  them.  How 
can  you  hope  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  objects  you 
seek?,  and  his  answer  was,  "  the  same  perseverance 
that  obtained  for  us  all  the  rest  will  procure  us  this 
also."  This,  my  Lords,  was  also  the  language  of  a 
counsel  of  their  religion,  who,  I  fancy,  is  pretty  emi 
nent  at  the  bar,  and  whose  name  I  observe  as  signed 
to  that  petition.  My  Lords,  I  again  assert  that  so 
long  as  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  are  unabolished  in 
Ireland,  you  must  consider  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  as  not  amenable  to  the  laws.  My 
Lords,  those  men  always  did  and  always  will  resist 
the  laws.  To  them  it  is  owing  that  the  reforma 
tion  has  made  so  little  progress,  and  to  their  influ 
ence  all  the  ruinous  consequences  that  have  followed 
in  Ireland.  My  Lords,  though  you  must  necessa 
rily  keep  a  strong  hand  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ire 
land,  it  does  not  follow  that  yon  should  abandon  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  I  have  no  objection,  my 
Lords,  to  any  reasonable  or  safe  measure  that  can 
tend  to  conciliate  the  Catholics.  To  conciliation  I 
have  ever  been  a  Friend.  Lut  I  cannot  consent  to 
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such  a  measure  of  conciliation  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Noble  Baron.  My  Lords,  I  will  never  be  de 
luded  under  the  term  of  conciliation  to  transfer  the 
political  power  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  Ca 
tholics,  or  to  increase  the  power  of  that  Hierarchy, 
already  too  great,  and  from  which  the  Catholics 
should  release  themselves:  But  until  they  are  put 
into  a  different,  situation,  until  they  cease  to  be  slaves 
to  that  body  who  made  them  so,  you  cannot  think 
them  worthy  to  participate  fully  with  you  the  privi 
leges  they  seek. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  observing  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  (two  o'clock)  declared  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  their  Lord 
ships  to  adjourn  than  to  continue  a  debate  which 
was  likely  to  engage  their  attention  several  hours 
longer. 

Lord  HAWKESBURY  had  no  objection  to'  the 
adjournment,  provided  the  question  was  put  specifi 
cally  as  to  the  time  of  resuming  the  debate.  If  it 
was  put  in  general  and  indefinite  terms,  it  should 
have  his  decided  negative. 

Earl  DARNLEY  proposed  that  their  Lordships 
should  adjourn  the  Question  to  Monday  next. 

A  Division  was  then  called  for,  but  their  .Lord 
ships  did  not  divide. 

On  the  doors  being  opened  for  the  re-admisbion  of 
Strangers, 

The  Earl  of  LIMERICK  was  on  his  legs  speak 
ing  against  the  motion,  which  he  opposed  at  con 
siderable  length,  and  upon  the  same  general  grounds 
of  other  Noble  Lords,  who  argued  that  the  conces 
sions  claimed  by  the  Catholics  were  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  as  established  at 
the  Revolution,  and  would  be  subversive  of  the  Pro 
testant  establishment  in  Ireland,  and  consequently 
lead  to  a  separation  of  the  two  countries.  But 
whatever  might  be  proper  at  other  times,  and  under 
other  circumstances,  in  the  opinions  of  other  Noble 
Lords,  he  had  vainly  hoped  that  on  the  inexpe 
diency 
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Jiency  of  bringing  the  measure  forward  at  this  time, 
there  could  be  but  one  sentiment  entertained. 
With  respect  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  it  was  cer 
tainly  true  that  many  of  the  principal  persons  con 
cerned  in  that  business  were  not  Catholics.  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  was  no  Catholic,  Mr.  Emmet 
and  Mr.  Tone  were  Protestants,  and  General  Ar 
thur  O'Connor  himself  was  a  deacon,  sworn  in  the 
presence'of  the  Noble  Earl's  father  ;  but  those  circum 
stances  were  not  sufficient  to  establish  with  him  tiie 
innocent  intentions  of  the  adherents  of  the  Romish 
faith. 

Earl  CARYSFORT,  as  soon  ashis  Lordship  con 
cluded,  pointed  out  to  their  Lordships  the  great  im 
propriety  of  either  continuing  the  debate  to  a  most 
extraordinary  late  hour,  or  else  coming  to  a  division 
without  hearing  the  sentiments  of  many  Noble  Lords 
•who  wished  to  deliver  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 
In  this  he  was  supported  by  Lord  GIIEN  VILLE,  the 
Marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM,  and  Earl  DA  UN  LEY. 

Lord  MULGRAVE  was  against  the  adjournment 
past  this  morning. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  thought  Monday  would  be 
#nost  convenient  to  many  Noble  Lords  who  had 
other  duties  to  attend  to. 

Lord  HAWKESBURY  then  agreed  to  the  pro 
position. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried  mm.  dis. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 


MONDAY,  MAY   13. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  resuming  the 
debate  adjourned  from  Friday  last, 

The  EARL  of  SUFFOLK  began.—"  I  rise,  my 
Lords,  to  state  the  sentiments  which  occur  to  me, 
on  the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give 
this  important  question;  and  in  support  gf  the  vote 
which  I  this  night  me  -n  to  give.  My  Lords,  if  I 
rightly  understand  the  Petition  on  your  table,  it  goes 
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to  the  claim  of  measures  which  become  necessary  to 
the  relief  of  a  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  Catholic 
subjects  in  Ireland,  from  certain  restrictions  and 
disabilities  under  which  they  still  labour  on  account 
of  their  religion.  And,  my  Lords,  1  consider  that 
claim  not  as  of  a  boon,  but  as  of  a  right  which  every 
British  subject  in  this  united  kingdom  should  enjoy  a? 
his  birthright,  \vho  is  not  dis-entitled  thereto  by 
any  thing  exceptionable  in  his  principles,  his  charac 
ter  or  his  loyalty!  If  I  considered  it  as  a  boon  I 
should  still  say  to  your  Lordships — grant  it  to  them — 
liberally  and  generously  now,  rather  than  at  a  future 
period,  when  the  justice  of  the  claim  and  the  poli 
cy  of  acceding  to  it,  will  force  itself  upon  your 
Lordships'  wisdom;  and  therefore,  let  it  rather  be 
granted  now,  and  with  the  appearance  of  liberal 
concession,  than  at  another  period,  when  it  will  have 
that  of  being  extorted  from  you.  Much,  my  Lords, 
has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  expediency  or  in 
expediency  of  the  time  for  conceding  those  claims. 
In  my  opinion,  my  Lords,  this  is  the  best  possible 
time.  We  are,  this  moment,  and  for  some  time 
past,  have  been  menaced  on  all  sides  by  a  vigilant, 
daring,  implacable,  and  adventurous  enemy.  Ilif 
fleets,  we  know,  are  this  moment  at  sea,  with  the 
design  of  some  desperate  and  hostile  attack  against 
the  British  dominions — and  we  know  not  the  mo 
ment  when,  or  the  place  where,  he  may  effect  a  land 
ing  on  some  of  our  coasts ;  or,  whether  in  Ireland 
or  the  West-Indies.  At  such  a  moment,  my  Lords, 
four  million  of  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  are 
suppliants  at  your  Bar,  for  a  full  participation  in, 
those  constitutional  rights,  in  which  it  is  our  glory 
and  their  anxious  desire  to  participate,  and  which 
they  will  then  be  thus  forcibly  attached  to  defend  and 
join  in  the  common  cause  for  our  common  safety. 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  then,  wise  to  secure  their  attach 
ments,  to  unite  their  hearts  and  hands  with  our  own 
against  the  common  foe,  and  to  maintain  inviolable 
our  common  country  r  It  has  been  said,  by  many 
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Noble  Lords,  who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side  of 
this  question,  that  enough  has  been  already  granted 
to  the  Catholics,  that  you  cannot  grant  more  with 
safety  to  the  Constitution;  and  that  you  ought  to 
make  your  stand  here.  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
Noble  Lords,  for,  in  my  mind,  if  you  do  not  grant 
to  the  full  extent,  you  do  nothing,  to  secure  the  af 
fections,  and  the  cordial  attachment  of  the  Catholics. 
The  whole  course  of  your  measures  toward  the  Ca 
tholics,  for  a  series  of  years,  has  been  only  pre 
ludes  to  their  final  and  complete  Emancipation.  If  it 
is  not  to  be  granted  now,  you  disappoint  the  anxiety 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  mind.  You  have 
taught  them  to  expect  it  by  the  whole  course  of  your 
policy,  and  by  your  successive  relaxations  of  the 
pcenal  code,  in  their  favour.  They  have  looked  up 
with  earnest  expectation  to  the  event — they  have 
polished  their  education,  they  have  enlarged  their 
understandings  :  and  if  it  is  now  withheld,  he  knows 
little  of  the  human  mind  that  cannot  anticipate  the 
most  deprecable  consequences  from  the  refusal. 

"  My  Lords,  I  now  proceed  to  answer  some  argu 
ments  which  fell  from  the  Noble  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  course  of  last  night's  discussion.  My  Noble 
Friend  (Lord  GHENVILLE)  who  introduced  this 
subject,  very  properly,  in  my  mind,  deprecated  every 
species  of  warmth  and  intemperance,  on  discussing 
this  question,  and  a  speech  more  moderate,  more 
cool  and  dispassionate  than  his  own,  I  never  heard 
within  these  walls.  But  the  Noble  Secretary  of 
State  commenced  his  speech  with  a  degree  of  heat 
and  vehemence,  which  from  him  I  should  not  have 
expected,  and  such  as  was  but  ill  calculated  to  pro 
cure  attention,  or  give  weight  to  his  reasoning.  But 
I  appeal  to  the  House,  if,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  he  stated  any  one  argument  which  the  Noble 
Baron  did  not  anticipate  and  refute.  A  speech  so 
fraught  with  justice,  with  truth,  with  sound  argu 
ment,  as  that  of  the  Noble  Baron,  inust,  I  think, 
have  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  your  Lord- 
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ships,  and  would,  I  should  hope,  induce  you  to  ac 
cede  to  his  proposition,  '  magna  est  rcrttas  et  pre- 
valetit.'  The  Noble  Secretary  of  State  accused  the 
Noble  Baron  with  using  threats  to  intimidate  this 
House  into  compliance  with  the  measure  ;  but  the 
Noble  Baron  so  immediately  contradicted  the  asser 
tion,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any 
thing  on  that  head. 

"  My  Lord,  the  Noble  Secretary  has  said,  that 
there  was  no  pledge  in  terms  held  out  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  that  this  mea 
sure  should  pass.  My  Lords,  I  beg  to  know,  then, 
when  were  those  terms  held  out  ?  for  certainly  there 
was  a  strong  expectation  universally  entertained  upon 
the  subject,  which  must  have  had  strong  grounds 
some  where ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  implicit  ac 
quiescence  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  upon  the  ground 
of  such  an  understanding,  you  could  not  have  car 
ried  the  Union.  And,  I  ask,  if  this  was  not  the 
measure  held  out  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Catholics  to  that  U^nion  ?  What  other  boon  has 
been  granted  to  the  people  of  Ireland  since  the 
Union?  None!  that  I  know  of,  but  additional 
taxes,  and  sending  abroad  a  great  part  of  the  army 
that  was  for  their  defence.  A  Noble  Lord,  whom  I 
do  not  now  see  in  his  place,  has  said  the  mea 
sure  could  never  be  granted  consistently  with  the 
safety  of  the  Constitution;  and  other  Noble  Lords 
thought  that  some  future  period  would  be  more  ap 
plicable.  My  Lords,  I  think  the  properest  time  is 
now,  and  that  there  should  be  no  longer  delay, 
because,  if  you  refuse  the  measure  now,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  future  strength  to  your  navies  and 
armies — more  than  a  third  of  which  are  manned  by 
Irishmen — much  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Ca 
tholics  :  upon  this  ground  then,  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  such  arguments  offered  by  his  Majesty's 
Minister,  or  those  who  support  him,  as  that  this 
measure  is  never  to  be  granted  :  and  the  point  on 
which  I  felt  most  sorrow  at  his  declaration,  was, 
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where  he  said  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  principles 
or  professions  of  the  Irish  Catholics ;  for  it  must  go 
to  depress  all  ranks  and  classes  of  that  people  in  the 
sister  country,  by  holding  them  in  so  much  lower  es 
timation  than  any  other  class  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
and,  than,  I  am  sure,  any  other  Member  of  this 
House  entertains.  I  would  ask  the  Noble  Lord, 
when  he  talked  of  the  security  of  our  glorious  Con 
stitution,  and  glorious  it  certainly  is.  Was  it  to  Pro- 
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testants  we  were  indebted  for  that  invaluable  jewel  ! 
I  answer,  no  !   for  you   obtained  that  Constitution, 
Magna  Charta,   and  all  those  inestimable  rights  that 
form  the  chief  bulwarks  of  British  liberty — at  a  time 
when   the    Catholic   Religion  was  the  faith  of  this 
country.     What  danger,   therefore,  can    be  appre 
hended  from  Catholics  or  their  religious   principles 
to  that  Constitution  which  owes  its  origin  to  them 
selves  T    With  respect  to  what  has  fallen  from  the 
Royal  Duke,  I  reverence  his  respect  to  that  religion, 
and  those  principles  which  introduced  his  illustrious 
Family  to   the  throne  of  these  realms  ;    and  under 
whose  auspices  this  country  has  continued  to  enjoy 
so    many   signal   advantages.     But   I   always   con 
ceived  that   the   Roman   Catholic  Prince,  to  whom 
his  family  succeeded,  was  driven   from  the  throne, 
not   for  his  religion,   but  his   arbitrary    principles, 
and  the  despotism  he  attempted  to  introduce.     But, 
if  a  Roman   Catholic   King,    upon  the    throne    of 
these  realms,   with  all  the  power  and  influence  he 
possessed,  was  unable    to   change  the  religion,   or 
subvert  the  Constitution   of  this  country,   and  was 
hurled  from  the  throne  for  the  attempt ;    how  is  it 
possible    that,    under   a   Protestant    Prince   of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  and  a  Protestant  Legislature, 
such  events   have    the    most  distant  probability  of 
risk,  from  any  indulgence  that  now  remains  to   be 
extended  to  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  in  Ire 
land  ?     My  Lords,  it  has  been  said  the  Roman  Ca 
tholics  of  Ireland  admit  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction.     I  deny  the  fact ;  and  I  appeal  to  tiie 
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Petitition  on  your  table,  which  disclaims  and  abjures 
any  such  jurisdiction  in  temporal  concerns,  in  as 
great  an  extent  as  can  be  required.  And  what  dan 
ger  can  arise  to  the  country,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Catholic  Bishops  being  named  by  the  Pope, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It  has  been  said  thev 
want  to  secure  and  monopolize  for  themselves  all 
the  great  offices  of  power  and  of  the  State,  and  not 
only  command  your  armies  and  fleets,  but  to  be 
Lord  Chancellors,  Judges,  and  Privy  Counsellors.. 
Why,  my  Lords,  I  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  this 
House,  whether  it  is  probable  that  a  Protestant 
King,  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  State,  would 
chuse,  as  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Chancellor ;  or  that  he  would  exclude 
Protestant  Judges  from  the  Bench,  for  the  sake  of 
preferring  Roman  Catholics?  As  well  might  it  be 
said,  that  he  would  deprive  of  their  revenues  Pro 
testant  Bishops,  in  order  to  confer  them  on  those 
of  the  Catholic  Religion  ;  and  I  am  confident,  that 
Reverend  Bench  opposite  me  have  no  such  appre 
hensions,  even  if  this  measure  were  now  passed.  With 
respect  to  commands  in  the  army,  supposing,  as  I 
do,  the  Catholics,  who  would  be  likely  to  obtain 
them,  are  not  only  men  of  tried  loyalty/  but  high 
honour  and  talents ;  I  see  no  reason  why  a  Catho 
lic  General  or  Privy  Counsellor  may  not  be  as  com 
petent  to  render  important  services  to  a  Protestant 
King,  as  a  Protestant  General  or  Counsellor  to  a 
Catholic. Monarch.  My  Lords,  was  not  the  great 
Sully,  first  Minister  of  the  Catholic  Prince  Henry  IV. 
a  strict  Protestant,  and  was  any  incompetence  or 
infidelity  to  his  Royal  Master  imputed  to  him  on 
that  account  ?  Was  not  Marshall  Turenne,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  ablest  Generals  ever  the  Catholic 
Government  of  France  had  in  its  service,  a  strict 
Protestant?  and  were  his  services  on  that  account 
less  faithful,  or  his  victories  less  brilliant  ?  I  might 
name  many  other  instances  equally  illustrious,  where 
the  liberality  of  wise  governments  has  risen  supe- 


rior  to  the  low  suspicions  of  bigotry,  and  scorned 
to  hold  that  any  man's  religious  opinions  should 
lead  him  to  violate  an  high,  sacred  and  honourable 
trust.  Are  there  not  in  the  empire  of  Germany 
many  independent  states,  wherein  no  difference  is 
made  with  respect  to  religion  in  conferring  places  or 
employments  ?  nay,  are  there  not  many  towns  and 
cities,  where  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  occupy 
the  same  churches,  to  celebrate  their  public  worship, 
the  Catholics  one  half  of  the  day,  the  Protestants 
the  other  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  every  man  is  left  to  the  re 
ligion  he  chuses  to  profess,  and  no  idea  of  prefe 
rence,  or  incapacity  for  employments  in  the  State 
attached  to  one  religion  more  than  another  ?  And 
with  respect  to  the  apprehensions  expressed,  that  if 
this  measure  passes,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  will 
be  ousted  from  the  Parliament,  and  all  the  scats 
filled  by  Catholics,  I  ask,  has  it  not  been  alledged 
even  by  the  enemies  of  this  measure,  that  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  landed  property  of  Ireland  is  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  must  always  command 
a  proportionate  share  of  electioneering  influence  ? 
How  is  this  property  to  get  out  of  their  hands  ? 
But  so  long  as  things  remain  in  this  state,  I  have  no 
apprehension  of  violation  to  the  Constitution  of 
Ireland  from  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  seats  in 
either  House  of  Parliament.  There  were  some  allu 
sions  made  to  the  causes  of  the  late  Rebellion  in 
Ireland  ;  and  it  was  attempted  to  be  shewn  that  it 
was  a  Catholic  Rebellion.  Now  I  do  fully  agree 
with  the  Noble  Baron  near  me,  (Lord  HOLLAND) 
that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  causes  of  re 
bellion  ;  that  its  leaders  were  many  of  them  Pro 
testants,  and  men  of  all  sects  were  engaged  in  it, 
though  the  majority  were  necessarily  Catholics,  as 
that  is  the  religion  five  to  one  of  the  whole  popula-^ 
tion  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  objected,  that  by 
placing  Catholics  in  ihe  o^rias  of  Sheriffs  and  Un 
der  Sheriffs,  you  would  give  them  an  inordinate 
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pmver  and  influence,  which  they  would  use  to  the 
subversion  of  Protestant  interest.  To  this  opinion  I 
cannot  agree.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  obtain 
information  upon  the  subject,  and  had  some  con 
versation  with  a  respectable  gentlemen,  a  Mr.  (ire- 
gory,  who  possesses  a  considerable  estate  in  the  Ca 
tholic  county  of  Galway  ;  and  he  told  me  that 
county  was  of  late  very  quiet,  much  quieter  than 
usual,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  attributed  this  re 
pose  was,  that  many  Catholic  Gentlemen  had  of 
late  been  appointed  Magistrates,  and  exerted  their 
influence  to  quiet  the  county  ,  a  proof  that  Catho 
lics  are  not  disposed  to  use  the  power  placed  in  their 
hands  to  promote  insurrection  or  excite  commotion. 
In  a  word,  my  Lords,  I  am  convinced  the  prayer  of 
that  Petition  ought  to  be  complied  with.  We  owe  it 
to  the  people  of  Ireland — we  owe  it  to  those  to  whom 
it  was  held  out  as  a  condition  of  acquiescence  to 
the  Union,  and  to  whom,  as  I  said  before,  no  boon 
has  been  given  since  the  establishment  of  that  mea 
sure,  but  an  increase  of  taxes.  If  I  were  an  Irish 
man,  I  would  say  to  the  Legislature  of  this  country, 

I  am  not  that  abject  slave  you  take,  me  for ; 

I'm  man,  obstinate  man,  and  \vill  fiot  be  controlled. 

The  Earl  of  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,—*1  My 

Lords,  observing  a  Noble  Friend  of  mine  near  me, 
(Lord  CARLETOX)  anxious  to  deliver  his  senti 
ments  upon  this  subject,  I  am  extremely  unwilling 
to  interrupt  him,  by  obtruding  my  own  upon  the 
House.  But  after  so  many  years  residence  in  Ire 
land,  having  been  for  a  considerable  part  of  that 
time  in  a  high  official  capacity  (Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant)  and  having  been  the  person 
who  actually  brought  forward  in  17.93  the  last 
principal  measure  oi'relaxation  to  the  penal  laws,  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics,  I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I 
cannot  sit  quite  silent  on  this  occasion.  My  Lords, 
I  disclaim  every  sentiment  of  prejudice  or  intole 
rance  towards  the  Catholics,  and  profess  myself  for 
going  as  far  in  relaxation  and  indulgence  towards 
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them,  as  I  can  feel  it  my  duty  to  do ;  and  if  any 
Noble  Lord  is  disposed  to  question  my  sincerity  on 
this  head,  I  desire  that  the  Bill  of  1793  may  be 
read,  as  my  justification.  That  Bill  has  given  to 
the  Catholics  civil  rights  in  as  great  an  extent  as  to 
any  other  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  It  goes 
farther,  for  it  exempts  them  from  tests  to  which  all 
other  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  are  liable.  The 
Noble  Baron  who  brought  forward  the  Petition,  has 
disclaimed  and  deprecated  inflammatory  language  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  precaution, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  if  we  refuse  this  boon,  the 
consequences  will  be  alarming  and  calamitous,  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  will  consider  they  are  set  down  as 
traitors,  that  faith  has  been  broken  with  them,  and 
no  farther  relaxation  towards  them  were  intended. 
But  this  is  indeed  most  extraordinary  language,  and 
so  inflammatory,  as  I  should  not  expect  to  hear  from 
any  Lord  in  this  House,  and  especially  from  the  Noble 
Lord  who  had  so  emphatically  deprecated  every 
thing  inflammatory.  My  Lords,  is  it  decent  to  as- 
sert>  that  because  the  Roman  Catholics  are  refused 
exemption  from  the  same  tests  that  bind  their  fel 
low-subjects  amongst  every  description  of  Dissen 
ters,  that  they  must  therefore  consider  themselves 
as  men  deemed  traitors  ?  I  may,  possibly,  have  mis 
understood  the  Noble  Lord  ;  but,  I  think  that  was 
his  assertion,  and  the  Noble  Baron  added,  if  we 
did  so  estimate  them,  it  was  our  duty  to  go  into  a 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  re-enacting  the  penal 
laws.  How  far  those  whose  cause  the  Noble  Lord 
has  undertaken  to  advocate,  may  approve  his  re 
commendation,  I  know  not,  but  I  do  not  conceive  the 
alternative  very  congenial  to  their  wishes.  After 
what  has  already  been  stated  by  Noble  Lords,  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  debate,  it  is  unne 
cessary  for  me  to  trespass  on  your  Lordships' 
attention,  with  respect  to  the  sentiments  of  Ca 
tholics  as  to  foreign  jurisdiction:  but  I,  my  Lords, 
ran  never  accede  to  the  idea  of  raising  men  to  the 
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highest  offices  in  the  State,  professing  principles 
which  I  can  prove,  or  what  I  suppose  will  be  admitted 
as  of  high  authority,  namely,  the  Pastoral  Letter  of 
Doctor  Troy,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dublin,  pub 
lished  in  179*2,  which  tells  his  flock  they  are  obliged 
to  believe  the  Pope  of  Rdrne  is  the  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  holds  his  primacy  by  Divine 
right ;  and  he  goes  on  and  says,  this  supremacy  is 
to  be  an  immutable  article  of  their  faith.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  depart  from  this  principle ;  and 
so  long  as  they  hold  it,  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
them  to  seats  in  Parliament,  to  offices  of  high  power 
in  the  State,  and  to  his  Majesty's  Councils,  as  men 
holding  principles  so  utterly  subversive  to  the 
leading  principle  of  our  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  by  which  his  Majesty  is  declared  head 
of  the  Church.  Something  has  been  said,  as  to 
the  disposition  for  loyalty  amongst  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  When  I  held  an  official  situation  in  Ire 
land,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  subject. 

"  My  Lords,  on  this  point  I  should  wish  to  be  si 
lent  ;  but  as  the  subject  has  been  mentioned,  I  will 
speak  from  what  I  had  the  constant  opportunities 
of  observing  in  my  official  situation  ;  and  I  will  say, 
that  I  believe  his  Majesty  has  not  in  his  dominions 
a  set  of  persons  more  sincerely  attached  to  his  Per 
son  and  Government  than  the  Noblemen  and  Gen 
tlemen  who  represent  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland  ; 
and  whatever  use  may  be  made  of  this  candid  decla 
ration,  I  cannot  in  justice  and  truth  withhold  it  from 
their  meritorious  conduct.  But  I  must  add,  that 
those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  have  long  ceased  to 
have  any  influence  over  their  community  at  large,  of 
whom,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  single  word 
or  expression  that  may  be  construed  to  charge  them 
with  disloyalty,  yet  when  1  see  them  get  into  the 
hands  of  men,  quite  of  an  opposite  description  to 
the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  al 
luded  ;  when  I  have  seen  those  men  employing  as 
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their  principal  and  confidential  agent,   one  of  the 
most  dangerous   men  in   the  State,    the  founder  of 
the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  the  propounder 
and  negociator  of  their  union  with  France,  for  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  this  country  ;  when  I  find 
them  placing  themselves  under  the  auspices  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  though  I  will  not 
go  so  far  as  to  charge  them  with  direct  disloyalty,  I  will 
say  their  conduct  was  at  least  extremely  suspicious. 
This  man  was  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Irish  Ca 
tholic  Convention,  whose  last  vote  assigned  him  a 
sum  of    1,5001.   for   his  eminent   services  in   their 
cause,  besides  a  gold  medal,  value  501.  as  an  hono 
rary  memorial   of  their  confidence    and   gratitude. 
My  Lords,  the  Noble  Baron  has  said,  that  the  grant 
of  what  the  Catholics  now  ask  was  a  pledge  to  them 
at  the  time  of  accomplishing   the  Union,   solemnly 
given  by  the  Government  of  this  country.   My  Lords, 
I  do  positively  deny  that  any  such   pledge  in  terms 
was  ever  given  to  them.     It  might  have  been  men 
tioned  to  them  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  Union, 
their  claims  might  have  a  fairer  chance  of  being  ex 
amined  impartially  in  an   Imperial  Parliament,   and 
of  being  discussed  more  freely  from  local  or  party- 
prejudice,  than  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  where 
they  had  lost  all  hopes  of  success  ;  but  there  never 
was  or  could   have  been  any  such  pledge  given.     I 
have  heard  this  matter  mentioned  more  than  once  ; 
but  I  have  as  repeatedly  denied  it,    and  never  ad 
mitted  any  such  thing.     I  certainly  conceived  the 
Union  to  be  a  most  salutary  measure,  and  thought 
the  Ho  man  Catholics  might  be  better  satisfied   with 
a  change  whichwould  open  to  their  hopes  a  more  pro 
bable   prospect  of  gratification  through  the  United 
Parliament,  as  I  was  convinced  nothing  would  sa 
tisfy  them  until  they  should  obtain   a  share  in  the 
Legislature,  and  that  you  could  not  admit  them  to 
that  share  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  without 
surrendering    to   them   that   power   and  -influence 
which  a  decided  majority  in  the  Parliament  of  their 
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own  country  must  give ;  and  that,  by  the  measure 
of  Union,  instead  of  a  majority,  as  in  their  own 
country,  they  would  become  a  minority  in  the  Par* 
liament  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  consequently, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  objections  against  their  ad 
mission  would  be  removed.  I  thought  they  would 
be  better  satisfied  with  the  measure  of  Union  than 
with  the  continuance  of  a  Parliament  into  which 
they  could  never  hope  to  gain  admission;  as  it  afford 
ed  ground  of  hope  that  their  claims  would  stand  a 
fairer  chance  of  being  dispassionately  discussed  in 
a  parliament  less  actuated  by  local  jealousies  or  par 
ty-prejudices  than  in  their  own  ;  but  I  am  convinced, 
my  Lords,  no  such  suggestion  or  bond  was  held 
out  to  them  under  the  Union,  as  that  a  full  compli 
ance  with  all  their  wishes  should  immediately  follow. 
It  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  an  arrangement, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Representation  of  Ireland 
must  be  Catholic  ;  as  in  the  counties  composing 
three  provinces  out  of  the  four  in  Ireland,  namely, 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  the  Catholics 
to  the  Protestants  are  as  sir  to  one ;  and  in  the 
other  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  their  numbers  are 
very  considerable,  and  carry  very  great  influence. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  any  man,  knowing  the  situ 
ation  of  Ireland,  to  have  any  other  opinion  than 
that  the  representation  of  three  provinces  out  of 
the  four  must  be  Catholic.  The  farmers  through 
out  the  country,  having  leases  for  lives,  have  the 
privilege  to  vote  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Protestant  land 
lord  who  could  influence  his  vote,  but  his  priest, 
who  would  certainly  oblige  him  to  vote  for  a  Ca 
tholic  Member.  In  the  reign  of  James  this  was 
the  case,  when  agents  wrere  sent  into  the  different 
counties  to  enforce  this  principle,  and  to  threaten 
excommunication  to  all  who  should  vote  against  the 
Catholic  candidates.  If  this  was  the  case  then,  what, 
I  ask,  is  the  probability  now  ?  I  am  persuaded,  that 
out  of  the  whole  representation  of  Ireland,  very  few 
Protestants  would  be  returned  to  this  Parliament : 
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as  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  they  would  return  prin 
cipally  Dissenters  ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  Lordships, 
how  far  you  would  consider  it  right  to  introduce  in 
to  the  United  Parliament  a  body  of  men,  who,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  could  not  be  attached  to  your 
Church  Establishment.  It  has  been  said,  my  Lords, 
and  I  perfectly  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
time  the  most  improper  that  could  be  conceived  for 
such  a  change  ;  for  I  think  every  Noble  Lord  who 
knows  any  thing  of  that  country,  will  go  along  with 
me  in  anticipating  the  kind  of  conflict  which  must 
take  place  in  a  contested  election  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  My  Lords,  I  do  seriously  apprehend 
the  most  serious  consequences  from  making  such 
a  change  under  so  many  dissentions  upon  the  sub 
ject  ;  and  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Catholics  themselves,  I  refer  you  to  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  M'Nevin,  a  principal  leader  amongst  the  Irish 
Revolutionists  in  the  late  Rebellion.  lie  declared, 
that  they  cared  not  one  drop  of  ink  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  or  Parliamentary  Reform,  otherwise 
than  as  measures  which  were  to  exempt  them  from 
the  payment  of  tythes  ;  a  principle  to  which  the 
Dissenters  are  equally  averse.  And  when  we  consi 
der  the  common  object  of  both  on  this  ground,  and 
the  peculiar  liatred  the  latter  have  always  manifested 
to  every  species  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  we  must 
see,  my  Lords,  the  utter  impropriety  of  introducing 
into  Parliament  so  great  a  number  of  men,  repre 
senting  persons  of  such  sentiments,  and  consequently 
enemies  to  our  Church  Establishment.  It  was  said 
by  Mr.  Burke  that  the  Dissenters  did  not  care  the 
-flip  of  a  straw  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  ;  but  that  the  abolition  of  tythes  was  their 
principal  object.  Comparing,  therefore,  both  opinions,' 
your  Lordships  must  feel  the  obvious  consequence  of 
trying  such  an  experiment,  which  must  produce  a 
junction  of  all  the  influence  inimical  to  the  interestsof 
the  Established  Church.  Apprehensions  of  this  kind 
.  were  entertained  at  the  Union  with  Scotland,  from 
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the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  only  forty- five 
Dissenting  Members.  How  much  greater  then  must 
the  cause  for  apprehension  be,  under  the  circum 
stances  to  which  I  now  allude?  My  Lords,  I  feel 
a  reverence  and  respect  for  those  principles  esta 
blished  at  the  Revolution,  which  I  never  can  forego, 
I  have  seen  this  country  enjoy  under  that  Constitu 
tion  more  happiness  than  any  other  in  Europe  :  I 
cannot,  therefore,  agree  to  a  step  which  I  conceive 
likely  to  risk  the  subversion  of  those  principles.  My 
Lords,  I  have  lived  to  see  all  the  Governments  in 
Europe  shaken,  and  many  of  them  overturned  by 
the  innovating  principles  of  French  Jacobinism.  I 
have  lived  to  see  even  the  happiness  of  this  country 
menaced  by  the  introduction  of  those  principles, 
happily  now  obliterated  even  from  the  most  deluded 
and  enthusiastic  minds.  My  Lords,  I  therefore 
stand  firm  in  resisting  any  innovation  that  can  risk 
the  safety  of  our  Constitution.  I  never  can  consent 
to  a  measure  likely  to  shake  the  title  of  the  illus 
trious  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  or  that  can  place  the  Noble  Lord  on  the 
woolsack  in  the  humiliating  predicament  of  laying  at 
his  Majesty's  feet  a  Bill  for  his  royal  assent,  likely  to 
strike  at  the  foundation  of  his  throne,  and  the  best 
principles  of  his  government. 

"  I  will  do  the  Noble  Baron  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  has  given  us  the  fullest  opportunity  for  deli 
beration  on  this  subject,  before  he  brought  his  mo 
tion  forward  ;  and  I  trust  every  Noble  Lord  who 
hears  me  has  used  that  opportunity,  by  giving  to  the 
measure  the  fullest  deliberation.  The  people  of 
England,  my  Lords,  look  up  to  you  for  a  wise  and 
cautious  decision  upon  a  subject  equally  dear  to 
them  as  to  the  State,  and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
will  not  disappoint  them. 

"  A  Noble  Lord  has  said  much  of  taxation  to 
Ireland  (Karl  of  SUFFOLK),  but  this  measure,  if 
granted,  would  lead  to  tenfold  taxation.  I  am  as 
\vellattached,  my  Lords,  to  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
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as  any  man  ;   and  I  am  convinced  that  those  inte 
rests  will  be  better  promoted  by  rejecting  this  mea 
sure,  than  by  acceding  to  it." 

Lord  Viscount  CAIILETON.— "  My  Lords,  the 
Noble  Earl  \vho  just  sat  down  has  anticipated  so 
many  of  the  sentiments  which  it  was  my  intention  to 
offer,  that  I  shall  feel  it  the  less  necessary  to  tres 
pass  at    any   great   length   upon   your    Lordships' 
attention.     My  Lords,  the  measure  now  proposed, 
in  my  mind,  goes  to  affect  the  whole  empire,  and,  in 
my  mind,  you  can  never  concede  such  privileges,  as 
are  claimed  by  this  Petition,  to  any  set  of  men  who 
profess  sentiments    inimical  to    the    Constitution, 
which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  do,   in  refusing  those 
tests,  to  which  every  other   class  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  are  indispensibly  bound  ;  and,  my  Lords,  I 
say,  that  conceding  such  powers  to  men  who  refuse 
to  acknowledge  his  Majesty  as  head  of  the  church,  and 
acknowledge  that  head  only  in  a  foreign  potentate, 
would  go   directly  to  affect  the  principles  on  which 
British  Government  is  founded  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire.     It  is  not  a  measure  of  r>ecessary  conces 
sion  for  the  real  happines  of  the  Catholics  in  any 
view,  but  merely  a  measure  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  a  few  individuals  ;  and  I   know  of  no   particular 
act  now  in  existence,   which,   eo   nomine,  precludes 
the  Catholics,  as   such,  from  holding  offices  under 
the  State,  but  certain  tests,  without  which  no  other 
class  of  subjects  is  allowed  to  enjoy  them.     I  should 
have  thought,  my  Lords,  that  the   concessions  al 
ready  made  to  the  Catholics  has  satisfied  every  rea 
sonable  wish  on   their   parts;  but  it  appears  that 
concession  only  forms  the  grounds  of  new  demands. 
If  there  are  any   minor  concessions  to   those  of  the 
powers  of    the* State,  which    would  finally   satisfy 
them,   I   should  have   no   objection  to  grant  them  ; 
but  this  Petition  goes  to   the  whole  possession  of 
state  power,  and  legislative  influence.     If  you  re 
peal  those  tests  which  operate  to  the  preclusion   of 
Roman  Catholics,  you  caunot  refuse  the  Dissenters 
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to  repeal  the  tests  prescribed  by  law  for  them  ;  and 
thus  you  will  let  into  the  powers  of  the  State  and 
the  influence  of  Parliament,  all  the  various  sects 
who,  from  the  nature  of  their  principles,  would  be 
desirous  of  overturning  the  Protestant  establish 
ment.  The  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  church  is 
by  the  law  of  this  country  vested  in  the  Crown  ; 
and  surely  it  is  a  piece  of  the  highest  contumacy,  in 
any  sect  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  deny  that  Su 
premacy,  and  to  vest  the  controul  in  a  foreign  po 
tentate  !  more  especially  one  whom  all  Europe 
knows  to  be  under  the  immediate  influence  of  our 
common  enemy.  The  influence  of  the  Pope  of  Rome 
is,  in  my  mind,  greater  over  the  Catholics  of  Ire 
land  at  this  moment  than  at  any  time  within  the 
last  century ;  and  the  Catholic  Bishops  are  sworn 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  that  in 
fluence  in  religious  matters ;  and  this  circumstance 
must  have  peculiar  force,  if  it  is  considered,  that 
France  originally  laid  a  claim  to  the  right  of  pos 
sessing  Ireland  under  a  grant  from  the  Pope,  as  is 
stated  in  a  work  of  some  authenticity,  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which  has  been  published  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  And,  Dr.  Troy,  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Dublin,  enjoins,  as  a  matter  of  indispehsible  re 
ligious  faith,  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
all  spiritual  affairs  of  his  church.  In  Ireland  it  is 
veil  understood  that  Romish  Courts  are  held  in 
every  diocese  thoughout  the  kingdom  for  the  ma 
nagement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  that  they 
award  divorces,  settle  questions  of  legitimacy,  and 
regulate  succession  to  property,in  defiance  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  subject  only  to  the  controul  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.  If,  my  Lords,  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
\vill  venture  to  do  this  now,  what  are  we  to  expect  if 
they  are  to  have  power  to  legalize  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  to  submit  to  his  final  decision  ques 
tions  for  the  settlement  of  property  in  these  coun^- 
tries.  What  then  I  ask  is,  to  become  of  all  those 
laws  that  make  it  illegal  to  deny  the  supremacy  of 
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the  Crown?  or  are  we  to  legalize  that  denial  ?  My 
Lords,  if  we  are,  the  consequences  may  lead  not  only 
to  the  confusion  of  property,  but  to  the  subversion 
of  the  Crown  itself.  I  trust,  my  Lords,  no  change 
will  ever  happen  in  the  affairs  of  England,  that  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  Popish  King  in  this 
country  ;  and  that  no  idea  will  ever  be  impressed  in 
the  minds  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  can  induce 
them  to  entertain  the  project  of  subverting  the  Pro 
testant  Government.  So  long,  iny  Lords,  as  you 
resist  the  measure  now  proposed  by  their  Petition,  you 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  entertaining  such  a 
project ;  but  if  you  cede  the  whole  privileges  claim 
ed  by  this  Petition,  the  direct  tendency  will  be,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  invalidate  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
I  know,  my  Lords,  that  any  intention  to  contravene 
this  act  has  been  frequently  disclaimed  by  the  Ca 
tholics  ;  and  possibly  those  who  derive  under  it  their 
titles  to  their  present  possessions,  would  not  be  dis 
posed  to  question  its  validity;  but  I  ask,  if  there  is 
no  such  idea  entertained,  how  comes  it  that  maps 
and  rolls  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  are,  to 
this  day,  in  the  possession  of  those  who  profess  to 
claim,  as  successors  to  the  original  possessors,  and 
handed  down  regularly  from  father  to  son,  unless  it 
be  with  the  expectation  of  having  those  estates  re 
stored  to  their  families  in  case  of  a  revolution  ? 
With  a  view  to  such  a  consequence,  my  Lords,  I 
conceive  the  measure  now  proposed  would  prove 
eventually  ruinous  to  the  property  of  the  nation, 
held  under  whatever  titles  or  leases,  founded  on  the 
great  Act  of  Settlement,  nor  could  this  country  be 
able  to  stem  the  torrent." 

The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  here  entered  into 
an  historical  detail  of  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
with  its  antecedent  causes,  which  he  traced  to  ori 
ginate  with  the  United  Irishmen  of  Belfast,  in  order 
to  shew  the  object  of  the  conspirators  to  be  a  sepa 
ration  from  this  country,  and  subversive  to  British 
Government  in  Ireland,  and  all  the  laws  on  which 
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it  was  founded, — the  partition  of  property,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  on  French  principles. 

"  If,  my  Lords,  it  was  deemed  improper  to  cede  those 
claims  before  the  rebellion,  how  much  more  rash  would 
it  be  to  grant  them  now,  after  you  are  made  aware 
of  what  was  the  real  objects  of  many  of  those  per 
sons  who  had  been  active  delegates  to  the  Catholic 
Convention  at  Dublin,  who  had  taken  very  active  parts 
in  urging  forward  the  Catholic  claims  in  Parliament 
for  former  concessions,  and  who  afterwards  became 
notorious  accomplices  in  the  project  of  casting  off 
the  British  Government  in  Ireland,  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  France.     My  Lords,  with  such  recent 
experience  before  my  eyes,  I  never  can  consent  to 
the  cession  of  those  claims,  which  mu<t  put  into  im 
minent  risk  the  safety  of  Church  and  State,  and  the 
connection  between  both  countries.     To  the  majo 
rity  of  the   Catholics  of  Ireland  those    claims,   if 
ceded,    could   be  of  no   practical  benefit  whatever. 
It  could  answer  no  purpose  for  the  present,    but  to 
gratify  ambition  in  a  few  individuals.     My  Lords,  I 
arraign  in  no  degree  the  views  or  intentions  of  the 
Petitioners  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  paper  on 
your   table.     Many  of  them    I    know,    and  believe 
to  be  loyal    and   highly  respectable  characters.     It 
is    not    therefore    peculiarly  against  them  ti^at  my 
precautions  are  directed.     But   if  the  powers  are 
once  given,  we  know  not  into  what  hands  they  may 
hereafter  fall.     To  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  I 
am  for  granting  every  indulgence,  and  gratifying  every 
wish  so   far  as  the  nature  of  our  Constitution  can 
snfeK  admit.      From  my  knowledge  of  the  mass  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  their  loyalty  ;  but  of  those  who  have  mischievous 
designs,    and  who,    by   their   artifices,    may  mislead 
the  people,  and  influence  their  conduct  to  bad  pur 
poses.      I  know  how  subservient  they  arc4  to  the  in- 
fliii:ice  of  tiu-ir  priests,  who  would  be  indefatigable 
in  exerting  that  influence  to  procure  votes  for  the 
return  of  Cainolic  Representatives  instead  of  Pro 
testant  ; 
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testant ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  whole  -sixty- 
four  members  for  counties,  and  those  for  the  greater 
part  of  all  open  boroughs,  would  be  under  this  in 
fluence  represented  by  Catholics,  a  consequence  to 
which  your  Lordships  must  see  insurmountable 
objections.  But  I  would  be  glad  to  kno\v,  do 
the  Catholics  mean  that  all  the  advantages  the 
Protestants  gain,  they  lose  ?  Do  they  require  ad 
ditional  protection  on  account  of  the  representa- 
tion  being  in  the  hands  of  Protestarrts  ?  Or,  of 
what  laws  of  our  recent  enactment  can  they  have 
cause  to  complain  ?  when,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
every  law  that  has  past,  as  with  respect  to  them, 
has  been  only  one  of  a  series  of  concessions  and  in 
dulgences.  Allusions  have  been  made  to  the  situ 
ation  of  Protestants  in  Catholic  countries  ;  but  those 
circumstances  stand  on  grounds  totally  different 
from  this,  and  can  bear  no  comparison.  The  laws 
of  this  State  have  been  made  for  the  protection  and 
maintenance  of  Church  and  State  ;  and  consistently 
with  those  laws  which  form  the  very  basis  of  our 
Constitution,  no  such  alliance  can  take  place  be 
tween  the  Protestant  Hierarchy  and  the  Catholic,, 
as  this  Petition  proposes.  Convinced,  therefore, 
that  such  a  measure  would  ultimately  tend  to  sub 
vert  the  Crown,  to  unsettle  property,  both  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  produce  anarchy  and  distraction 
in  the  realm,  I  shall  vote  against  the  motion." 

Lord  HUTCHINSON.— "I  rise,  my  Lords,  to 
support  the  motion  of  the  Noble  Baron  who  intro 
duced  this  question,  because  I  feel  the  strongest  con 
viction  of  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of  acceding  to 
the  prayer  of  the  Petition  on  your  table.  I  do  inoit 
deeply  regret  the  imputations  which  have  been 
thrown  this  night  upon  my  Catholic  countrymen. 
I  know  them  well,  and  can  assert,  tlM  they  do  not 
deserve  such  imputations.  I  deny,  my  Lords,  that 
the  rebellion  which  of  late  unfortunately  disturbed 
Ireland,  was  a  Catholic  rebellion  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  rebellion  carried  on  by  men  of  all  sect*, 
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alike  inimical  to  all  establishments,  Protestant  and 
Catholic — alike  opposed  to  Protestant  virtue  and  to 
Catholic  superstition — men  whose  object  was  to 
overturn  the  State,  to  destroy  the  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  erect  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Constitution  a  Republic  on  French  principles, 
without  King,  or  priest,  or  religion.  The  leaders  of 
that  conspiracy  were  men  of  talents  and  ability,  and 
veil  acquainted  with  the  human  heart;  they  conse 
quently  appealed  to  every  irritable  feeling,  every  vi 
cious,  principle  and  deluded  mind  amongst  the  mul 
titude,  that  could  procure  partisans  for  their  purpose; 
and  they  used  every  artifice  to  delude,  and  every  ar 
gument  to  persuade  the  lower  orders  into  their 
schemes.  Is  it  wonderful,  I  ask,  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  who  form  the 
great  majority  of  the  lower  orders,  should  suffer 
their  minds  to  be  prejudiced  and  led  astray  by  the 
same  artifices  that  deluded  Protestants  of  all  other 
sects?  But  while  means  were  adopted  on  one  hand 
to  unite  all  sects  against  the  law  and  the  estahlished 
Government,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  artifices  not 
very  dissimilar  were  cultivated  on  the  other,  to  so\r 
dissentions,  and  ignite  the  mind  of  one  religious  sect 
against  the  professors  of  another,  instead  of  endea 
vouring  to  stifle  those  evil  prejudices  which  had  so 
long  proved  ruinous  to  the  land,  and  by  conciliation 
to  unite  and  attach  all  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
State,  and  the  defence  of  their  common  country. 
Assertions  have  been  made  in  this  House  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  to  calumniate  and  traduce  the 
character  of  my  Catholic  countrymen,  and  which,  if 
uttered  any  where  else,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pro 
nounce  the  most  unfounded  calumnies.  Unhappily 
for  Ireland,  it  was  but  too  much  the  foolish  custom 
in  her  own  Parliament,  with  those  who  wished  to  op 
press  the  people,  to  indulge  in  such  calumnies  upon 
the  national  character.  But  I  never  expected  to 
find  that  custom  transferred  to  the  liberal,  dispas 
sionate,  and  enlightened  Parliament  of  the  Empire, 
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to  the  grave  and  dignified  assembly  by  which  I  am 
now  surrounded,  and  which  I  conceived  superior  to 
the  intemperance  and  acrimony  of  local  party  or  pre 
judice.    When  the  Legislative  Union  was  established 
between  these  countries,  the  Irish  people  were  taught 
to  believe,  that  by  that  measure  the  subject  of  their 
claims  and  grievances  would  be  discussed  in  a  dis 
passionate,   unprejudiced,  and  impartial  Legislature, 
when  every  question  would  be  decided  upon  its  fair 
merits.     I  was  one  of  those  who  supported   that 
Union,  upon  a  full  persuasion  that  this  would  have 
been  the  case  ;  but  I  shall  lament  if  I  am  disap 
pointed.      If  it  is  the  pleasure   of  Parliament    to 
refuse  this  measure,  may  it  not  be  done  without  in 
sult  and  vituperation  to  the  characters  of  the  loyal 
claimants,  without  echoing  those  calumnies  from  one 
House  to  the  other,  and  charging  them  with  purposes 
the  most  criminal  upon  conjectures  the  most  vague. 
My  Lords,  I  beseech  your  Lordships  not  to  con 
demn  the  people  of  Ireland  upon  assertions  thus  spe 
culative  and  unfounded,   nor  to  consider  them  upon 
such  accusations  as  averse  to  the  Constitution,    the 
Government,   or   the    people   of  England.      If  you 
would  attach  them  to  British  laws  and  British  Go 
vernment,  treat  them  as  British  subjects,  and  not  as 
slaves  and  aliens.     They  are  a  brave,    a  generous, 
and  a  grateful  people  as  any  on  earth  ;    their  virtues 
are  peculiarly  their  own  ;  and   their   faults  aie  the 
faults  not  of  their  nature,  but  their  situation — the 
consequences    of  those   laws  under  \\hose    baleful 
operation  they  have  so  long   groaned,  and   under 
which  contests  have  been  easily  excited  and  antipa 
thies  cherished  between  the  old   and  the  new  inha 
bitants    of  the  country,   which-  have  not   been  suf 
fered  to  subside  even  to  this  day.      It  appears  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  two 
different  sects  in  the  country,  hostile  to  each  oti.cr, 
the  effects  of  which  have  long   been   evident   in  the 
depression  of  that  nation,  and  the  feuds  and  divisions 
amongst  its  inhabitants.     I   have  heard   wiiU  asto- 
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nishment  the  encomiums  bestowed  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  upon  that  abominable  code  so  disgrace 
ful  to  its  instittitors  and  so  degrading  to  the  coun 
try.  Tranquillity,  indeed,  it  might  have  preserved, 
but  it  was  the  tranquillity  of  a  gaol,  maintained 
amidst  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
executioner.  Under  that  code,  persecution  found 
its  way  not  only  into  every  rank  in  public  society, 
but  into  the  recesses  of  private  families.  The  son 
was  excited  against  the  father,  the  brother  against  his 
brother,  the  husband  against  his  wife,  and  the  neigh 
bour  against  his  neighbour  :  the  march  of  the  human 
mind  was  retrogade  and  not  progressive  ;  every 
feeling  of  nature  was  perverted  ;  and  while  liberality 
was  in  the  mouths,  persecution  was  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  framed  that  abominable  code — a  code 
from  which  every  liberal  mind  and  generous  heart 
recedes  at  this  day  with  horror. 

"  I  cannot  conceive,  my  Lords,  how  the  State  is 
to  be  endangered  because  a  few  Catholic  peers  and 
gentlemen  should  obtain  seats  in  Parliament,  more 
especially  after  you  have  granted  the  elective  fran 
chise  to  the  Catholic  multitude  in  its  fullest  ex 
tent ;  or  because  Catholics  of  wealth,  talents  and 
education  should,  at  the  discretion  of  their  Sove 
reign,  be  appointed  to  fill  offices  in  the  State;  as  I 
have  always  conceived  it  a  wise  maxim  that  the  in 
dependence  of  property,  and  the  power  of  place 
should  go  together ;  as  little  can  I  conceive  why  a 
man's  religious  faith  should  preclude  him  from  po 
litical  confidence,  or  why  it  should  prevent  men 
who  believe  in  or  reject  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  from  thinking  alike  upon  other  subjects." 
As  to  the  clanger  apprehended  from  the  Catholic  Bi-r 
shops  in  Ireland  being  under  the  influence  of  a  Pope, 
who  is  a  slave  of  the  destinies  of  Bonaparte,  whe 
ther  that  Pope  be  a  prisoner  at  Paris,  or  in  chains 
at  Rome,  I  have  no  fears  from  the  exercise  of  any 
influence  that  degraded,  insulted,  and  oppressed 
Pontiff  could  be  supposed  to  exert  over  the  Ca 
tholic 
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tbolic  Bishops  or  community  in  Ireland ;  nor  can  I 
suppose  it  possible  for  any  such  influence  to  induce 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  prefer  the  arbitrary  domi 
nation  of  a  tyrant  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  free  and 
unparalelled  Constitution  which  it  is  their  earnest 
wish  and  hope  one  day  to  participate. 

"  My  Lords,  in  the  debate  of  the  other  night,  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  a  Noble  and  Learned  Lord, 
who  holds  a  high  official  situation  in  that  country, 
make  use  of  some  assertions  respecting  its  Catho 
lic  inhabitants,  which  I  never  have  heard  in  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  even  in  its  worst  days  of  as 
perity,  and  which  I  cannot  now  pass  over  in  silence. 
Every  thing  which/alls  from  that  Noble  Lord,  sanc 
tioned  by  the  gravity  of  his  character,  and  the  credit 
due  to  his  high  situation,  will,  no  doubt,  have  much 
weight  in  this  House ;  but  I  solemnly  declare,  that, 
born  and  educated,  as  I  was,  in  Ireland,  and  spend 
ing  the  greater  part  of  my  life  amongst  the  people 
whom  that  Noble  Lord  has  thought  proper  to  as 
perse,  I  never  recollect  to  have  heard,  even  from 
the  most  bitter  and  prejudiced  of  their  enemies, 
any  thing  like  the  assertions  that  Noble  Lord  has 
thought  proper  to  make.  It  is  possible  that  in  my 
infancy  I  may  have  heard  such  tales  of  horror  from 
my  nurse,  but  never  before,  I  pledge  my  honour, 
from  any  grave  or  sedate  man  ;  therefore  I  chal 
lenge  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  to  illustrate  his 
assertions  by  stating  in  what  families,  or  in  what 
places,  those  criminal  dispositions  of  Catholics  to 
wards  Protestants,  have  been  found  to  exist  ?  The 
Noble  Lord  has  attempted  to  panegyrise  the  poenal 
code  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  perfect  tran 
quillity  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  quiet  procured  by  that 
code  was  not  peace,  but  a  repose  of  desolation,  un 
der  which  the  best  energies  of  the  country  were  para- 
lized ;  under  which  the  Protestant  gave  up  his  li 
berty  to  secure  his  tranquillity,  and  the  Catholic 
abandoned  his  country  to  find  honour  and  renown 
in  every  country  to  which  he  went ;  whilst  his  na 
tive 
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live  land  lost  for  ever,  the  advantages  of  his  ta 
lents  and  his  valour.  Catholicity,  which  has 
been  this  night  so  much  the  ohject  of  abuse 
has  been  the  belief  of  the  most  extensive  and  en- 
lighted  nations  in  Europe,  and  of  the  most  illustri 
ous  characters  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  name  of 
man.  It  lias  been  said  that,  no  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  oath  of  a  Catholic ;  but,  I  ask, 
what  is  it  that  stands  between  them  and  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  the  Constitution 
they  now  wish,  but  their  sanctimonious  scruples 
on  the  sacred  obligations  of  an  oath,  which,  if 
they  lightly  disregarded,  they  would  take  without 
hesitation?  Believe  me,  there  are  dangers  in  the 
refusal  of  this  measures,  which  no  man  can  calcu 
late,  but  which  your  compliance  would  completely 
obviate;  and,  therefore,  it  is  amply  worth  experi 
ment.  Abandon,  I  adjure  you,  my  Lords,  all  pre 
judices  and  distrusts  in  the  Catholics;  confide,  as  you 
safely  may,  in  their  loyalty;  unite  them  under  the 
same  Constitution  with  their  Protestant  fellow-sub 
jects,  and  you  may  set  at  defiance  the  power  of 
France  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  What  you  must 
one  day  give  of  necessity,  it  is  more  wise  to  give 
now,  liberally,  than  run  any  risque  from  further  de 
lay.  A  new  aera  has  occurred  in  Europe,  under 
which,  every  man  should  learn  to  sacrifice  his  preju 
dices  to  his  experience.  Menaced  as  we  are,  on  all 
sides,  by  a  formidable  and  ever  vigilant  enemy,  it 
is  our  best  policy  to  consolidate  our  strength,  by 
uniting  all  our  population,  in  that  quarter  of  the 
empire,  where  we  are  the  most  vulnerable.  Inhabit 
ed  by  a  brave,  hardy,  and  intelligent  race  of  men, 
Ireland  has  been  long  rising  in  wealth  and  strength, 
even  under  all  the  restrictions  that  have  depressed, 
and  the  acrimony  and  delusion  that  have  irritated  and 
divided  her  people.  It  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  it  was  thought  necessary  to  shut  out 
from  the  blessings  of  the  Constitution,  three-fourths 
of  its  population,  and  where  the  Parliament  has 
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uniformly  acted  not  for,  but  against  the  people.     I 
voted  for  the  Union  under  a  persuasion,  that  the 
measure  would  immediately  tend  to  ameliorate  the 
situation  of  the  country.     I   know  that  I  differed 
materially  on    this  ground,  from  many  w<ise  and  ex 
perienced  men.     It  was,  however,  my  honest  opi 
nion,  and  I  acted  under  its  impulse.     If  I  was  mis 
taken  in  that  opinion,  it  will  leave  me  much  cause  to 
lament,   that   I  was  one  of  those  who  supported  it, 
and,  by  so  doin£,  surrendered  the  Legislation,   and 
signed  the  degradation   of  my  country.     I  did  en 
tertain  the  hope  that  the  full  Emancipation  of  so  great 
a  body  of  loyal  subjects  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  measures  adopted  after  the  establishment  of  that 
Union.     But,  if  the  contrary  is  to  be  the  case,  and 
this  Emancipation  is  for  ever  to  be  refused,  then,  in 
deed,  may  it  be  termed,   an  Union  by  Act  of  Parlia 
ment,  but   not  an   Union    of   interests  or  attach 
ments   between    the   countries.     I  ask  pardon    for 
trespassing  so  long  on  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
House.      But  I  cannot  sit  down  without  adverting 
again  to  the  speech  of  a  Noble  and  learned  Lord 
-who  has  thought  proper  to  make  assertions  so  extra 
ordinary  that  I  must  again  call  upon  him  to  explain  to 
this  House,  the  grounds  of  those  impulalions  he  has 
thrown  on  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  Ireland.     The 
Noble    Lord    has    said — that   their  influence  upon 
their  flocks  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  turbulence 
and   insurrection  in    that  country;  that  they  tyran 
nize  over  those  flocks,  and  that  their  commumty  are 
anxiously  desirous  for  their  abolition  ;  from  whence 
the  Noble    Lord  has  derived  his  authority,  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  account,  but  I  do  trust  there  is 
no   Noble  Lord  in  this  House,   beside  himself,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  Ireland,   that  will  believe   one 
word  of    those   imputations.     If  what   the    Noble 
Lord  says,  were  true,  then,  indeed,  would  the  Bri 
tish  Empire  be  in  danger,  and  therefore,   I  do  again 
call  upon  the  Noble  Lord  to  state,  specifically,  upon 
what  he  founds  his  assertions.    The  Noble  Lord  has 
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said  too,  that  no  child  of  a  Protestant  can  got  em 
ployment  even  in  the  menial  servitude  of  a  Protes 
tant  family,  and  that  no  Protestant  can  find  a  safe  re 
sidence  in  the  greater  part  of  that  country,  except 
in  a  garrison  town.  I  call  upon  the  Noble  Lord  to 
retract  an  assertion  so  unfounded  ;  and  I  call  upon 
every  Noble  Lord  in  this  House,  from  that  king 
dom,  to  rise  in  his  place  and  vindicate  from  the  as 
persions  of  the  Nobte  Lord  his  calumniated  and  in 
sulted  country. 

Lord  REDESDALE.— "  The  Noble  Lord  who 
just  sat  down  has  called  on  me  in  so  pointed  a 
manner,  that  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  the  indul 
gence  of  a  few  words  in  answer  ;  and  notwithstaudr 
ing  the  warmth  in  which  the  Noble  Lord  has  com 
mented  upon  what  I  have  said  on  a  former  nii*ht, 
I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  from  declaring  my  senti 
ments  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  1  did  not  say, 
as  the  Noble  Lord  has  stated,  that  no  Protestant 
servant  could  obtain  employment  in  Ireland  ;  but  I 
do  say,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  such  a 
servant  can  obtain  employment — (No  !  No  !  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.) — I  say,  my  Lords, 
it  happens  to  me,  from  my  official  knowledge  in  the 
superintendance  of  several  public  charitable  institu 
tions  in  Dublin,  that  the  children  of  poor  Protest 
ants  educated  under  those  charities,  cannot  be  ap 
prenticed  as  servants  to  Protestant  families,  because 
Catholicservauts  willnotlive  in  the  same  families  with 
them,  and  they  are  therefore,  of  necessity,  bound  ap 
prentices  to  handicraft  trades,  on  account  of  this 
resistance  by  Popish  servants,  who  combine  against 
them.  My  Lords,  I  did  say,  that  the  Roman  Ca 
tholic  Hierarchy  in  Ireland  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
discontents  that  have  arisen  amongst  their  commu 
nity,  and  agitated  that  country  ;  and  I  said  it,  be 
cause  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  is  in  direct 
and  open  rebellion  against  the  law  of  the  country, 
which  forbids  to  any  sect  the  assumption  of  episco 
pal  or  other  high  ecclesiastical  dignities,  except  the 
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Established   Church.      Now  the  Roman    Catholic 
Hierarchy  deny  and  resist  the  authority  of  the  Es 
tablished  Church  ;   they  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
King  as  head  of  the  Church;  they  are  nominated  to 
their  authority  by  the  Pope,  and  thus  they  presume 
to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  legally 
established  in  all  their  ecclesiastical  functions,  al 
though  they  can  have  no  legal  right  to  such  autho 
rity  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  did  assert,  on  a  for 
mer  day,    it  was  impossible  while  that   Hierarchy 
was  allowed  to  exist,  for  any  peace  to  be  maintained 
in  the  country;  for  I  contended,  that   having  the 
rank  in  ecclesiastical  superiority,  they  would  never  be 
content  until  they  obtained    the  revenues,  and  all 
the  other  powers  and  privileges  attached  to  it  in  the 
Established   Church.     The  Noble  Lord,    notwith 
standing  his  warmth,  shall  not  deter  me   from  stat 
ing  that  which   I   know  to  be  fact.      The    Noble 
Lord  has  certainly  mistated  me,    when   he  says  I 
asserted  that  no  Protestant  could  be  secure  in  any 
part  of  Ireland  but  in  a  garrison  town.  I  said,  There 
are  many  parts  of  Ireland  where  a  Protestant  day- 
labourer  cannot  exist ;  but  I  did  not  say  any  thing  of 
garrison  towns.     Now  the   fact  I  assert,  is  occa 
sioned  by  the  apprehensions  and  fears  which  Pro 
testants  in  the  humbler  classes  of  life  entertain  of 
being  maimed  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  country  who  are  all  Catholics  ;  and  to  such 
a  degree  do  those  apprehensions  operate  even  upon 
my  own  servants,  being  Protestants,  that  they  dare 
not  reside  in  the  interior  of  the  country." 

The  Earl  of  ORMOND.— "  My  Lords,  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  contradicted  by  any  man  who  really 
knows  any  thing  of  Ireland,  when  I  say  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  has  stated  that  which  is  not  a 
fact,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  any  man  but  himself; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  sit  silent  and  hear  the  coun 
try  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  so  foully 
traduced,  without  rising  in  my  place,  to  contiadict 
such  unfounded  aspersions  upon  the  national  cna- 
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racter  of  Ireland.  The  Noble  Lord  has  asserted, 
that  Protestant  servants  dare  not  live  in  the  same 
families  with  Catholic  servants;  and  that  the  Ca 
tholic  servants,  from  their  hatred  to  those  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  combine  against  them.  My 
Lords,  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  state  of  the 
Noble  Lords'  household,  I  never  was  in  his  house,  I 
never  wish  it,  and  I  never  shall  be  in  it ;  but,  my 
Lords,  I  do  know  that  in  my  own  house,  in  the 
houses  of  all  the  Protestant  gentlemen  around  it, 
intermixed  and  surrounded  by  Catholics,  and  in 
one  of  the  most  Catholic  counties  in  Ireland  (Kil 
kenny)  Catholic  and  Protestant  servants  live  to 
gether  like  brothers.  The  Noble  Lord  has  stated, 
that  in  Dublin  a  Protestant  servant  cannot  get 
employment  in  a  Protestant  family,  on  account  of 
the  combination  formed  against  him  by  Catholic 
servants.  In  all  my  intercourse  in  Dublin,  du 
ring  a  very  long  residence  there,  much  longer  in 
deed  than  that  of  the  Noble  Lord,  I  never  once 
heard  any  such  thing.  The  only  complaint  I  ever 
recollect  to  have  heard  on  this  point  was,  that  Pro 
testant  servants  enough  could  not  be  had  to  supply 
Protestant  families  who  had  a  predilection  for  such 
servants  that  class  of  the  people  in  Ireland ;  being  by 
much  the  greater  part  Catholic.  From  the  tenor 
of  the  speech  spoken  by  that  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  on  a  former  night,  and  the  weight  with 
which  every  statement  respecting  the  country 
where  he  presides  in  a  situation  so  eminent,  must 
fall  under  the  sanction  of  his  grave  authority,  I 
own  I  did  expect  this  motion  would  have  met,  this 
night,  the  most  virulent  opposition  from  the  Right 
Reverend  Bench  opposite  to  me.  But,  unlike  the 
Noble  Lord,  nothing  has  fallen  from  that  quarter 
but  the  most  cairn,  decorous,  and  moderate  argu 
ments  so  truly  characteristic  of  the  tolerant  spirit 
and  charitable  principles  of  that  Established  Reli 
gion  over  which  they  so  worthily  preside.  But  from 
the  Noble  Lord,  instead  of  a  most  legal,  liberal,  en 
lightened 
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lightened,  and  argumentative  speech,  becoming 
the  gravity  of  his  character,  what  have  we  heard? 
A  collection  of  old  women's  stories,  which  I  do 
verily  believe  not  even  the  most  prejudiced 
Protestant  in  Ireland  this  day  would  accredit. 
I  have  been  in  Ireland  the  greater  part  of  my 
life.  I  have  repeatedly  travelled  through,  and 
had  intercourse  with  Protestant  gentlemen  from 
every  quarter  of  it,  and  never,  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  did  I  hear  such  statements  as  those  made  by  the 
Noble  Lord ;  and  not  one  of  which  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  avouched  by  any  independent  man  in  this  House. 
I  hope  when  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  re 
turns  to  that  Bench,  on  which  he  presides  over 
the  public  justice  of  Ireland,  he  will  divest  himself  of 
that  violent  antipathy  towards  one  sect  of  the  people, 
and  that  obvious  partiality  for  another,  which  he  has 
so  conspicuously  evinced  in  this  House.  My  Lords, 
I  most  cheerfully  support  the  motion  before  you, 
convinced  as  I  am  of  its  sound  policy,  its  wisdom, 
and  its  justice." 

Lord  BORRINGDON.— "  My  Lords,  when  a 
measure  somewhat  similar  to  that  now  proposed, 
was  offered  for  adoption  in  this  House  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  Noble  13aron  who  has  brought  forward 
this  motion,  did  me  the  honour  of  very  warmly 
supporting  my  motion  on  that  occasion  for  the  pre 
vious  question.  He  thought  then  as  I  did,  that 
other  times  more  proper  for  the  discussion  of  such 
a  measure  might  arrive,  and  when  it  could  be  granted 
without  material  objection.  And  if  this  was  at  that 
time  a  sufficient  reason  with  him  for  postponing  the 
measure,  he  ought  certainly  to  allow  others,  on  this 
occasion,  to  hold  the  like  opinion,  and  to  think  that 
other  times  may  come,  and,  perhaps,  be  not  very  re 
mote,  when  the  grant  of  such  a  measure  would  be 
much  less  objectionable  than  the  present  moment. 
It  is  my  wish,  my  Lords,  to  expand  the  principles  of 
toleration,  as  far  as  any  man,  with  security  to  the 
State ;  and  I  think  the  Church  no  more  in  danger 
Q  2  i'roin 
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from  the  measure  now  proposed,  than  from  any 
other  Bill  in  favour  of  Catholic  relaxations  that 
has  passed  this  House.  There  are,  however,  strong 
objeetions  iu  the  minds  of  many  against  this  mea 
sure,  to  which  certainly  much  of  differential  consi 
deration  is  due;  and,  until  those  objections  are  satis 
fied,  I  own  I  think  it  would  not  be  wise  or  politic  to 
go  the  lengths  which  the  Petition  on  your  table  pro 
poses.  My  Lords,  it  has  been  strongly  stated  by  a 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  that  a  Catholic  Hierarchy 
exists  in  Ireland,  contrary  to  law ;  and  that  they 
hold  their  ecclesiastical  powers  under  a  foreign  au 
thority.  But  why  do  they  call  upon  us  to  surrender 
our  doubts,  our  cautions,  and  our  jealousies,  if  they 
are  not  prepared  to  meet  us  by  some  concessions  on 
their  parts,  and  remove  those  obstacles  which  princi 
pally  stand  in  the  way  of  their  objects.  When  they 
call  upon  us  to  make  further  concessions,  it  seems, 
they  too  have  something  to  concede;  and  how  can 
they  expect  we  shall  concede  every  thing,  unless  they 
too  will  agree  to  give  up  those  points  on  which  our 
objections  and  apprehensions  chiefly  rest.  I  must 
say,  that  the  persons  who  have  urged  forward  this 
business,  have,  in  many  instances,  exceedingly  mis 
conducted  themselves,  not  only  in  pushing  it  onward 
at  a  time  when  they  were  aware  they  could  have  no 
hope  of  success,  but  in  not  endeavouring  to  consult 
the  objections  of  those  who  were  avowedly  opposed 
to  their  purpose,  in  their  present  view  of  the  subject, 
and  how  far  those  objections  could  be  removed,  be 
fore  the  question  came  to  a  public  discussion.  If 
the  Catholics  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Hierarchy  by  law  established,  how  can  they  ex~ 
pect  we  shall  recognize  that  of  an  Hierarchy  esta 
blished  within  the  realm  by  foreign  authority,  and  di 
rectly  contrary  to  law?  Perhaps,  in  some  future  ne- 
gociation,  they  would  consent  to  allow  that  the  King 
should  nominate  their  bishops,  properly  recommend 
ed  by  their  o\vn  parochial  clergy.  If  they  would 
consent  to  this,  as  it  would  be,  in  some  sort,  a  com 
pliance 
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pliance  with  that  principle  of  our  Constitution  which 
acknowledges  the  King  to  be  head  of  the  Church,    I 
have  little  douht  that  it  would  remove  so  much  anx 
iety  on  this  ground  from  the  minds  of  those  who  now 
oppose  the  measure,  as  very  much  to  smooth  the  way 
for  ultimate  success  to  their  Petition.     I  have  read  a 
book  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  says,  "  The 
"  machinery  employed  is  not  very  material  if  the  ob- 
"  ject  is  obtained  ;  and  as  to  the  time,  it  will  be  better 
"  left  to   the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  than  urge  it 
"  forward  against  the  sentiments  of  the  country  when 
"  there  is  no  hope  of  success."     My  Lords,  if  such 
sentiments  pervade  the  minds  of  Irishmen  and  Ca 
tholics,    they  cannot  but  meet  the  approbation  of 
Englishmen  ahd  Protestants.     And  I  trust  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  such  a  sentiment  will  have  its 
weight  with  the  general  mind;  at  present,  however, 
the  bias  of  general  opinion  is  against  this  measure, 
and  that  consideration  must  rule  the  vote  I  mean 
this  night  to  give.     But,   if  the  Catholics  were  pre 
pared  to  make  the  concession  to  which  I  have  allu 
ded,  much,  I  am  confident,  would  be  cheerfully  ce 
ded  of  that   which  I  think  must  be  now  withheld  ; 
for  the  defect  is  on  their  side.     And  I  am  convinced, 
that,  on  any  future  opportunity  when  this  subject  may 
again  be  brought  forward  for  discussion,  the  deter 
mination  of  the  Catholics  upon  this  most  important 
point,  will  ultimately  decide   the  public  mind,  for  or 
against  their  wishes.     For  the  present,  therefore,  I 
shall  vote  against  the  Committee;  and  I  am  glad  that, 
in  the  sentiments  I  have  expressed,  I  have  been  pre 
ceded  by  three  out  of  the  four  of  his  Majesty's  Mi 
nisters  in  this  House.     I  do  think  that  the  Catholics 
themselves,   who  have  urged  forward  this  measure, 
feel  they  had  no  rational  hope  of  carrying  it  now. 
They  know  they  have  friends  on  both  sides  of  this 
House,  and  that  those  who  divide  this  night  with  the 
Noble  Baron  who  brought  forward  this  motion,   will 
not  be  the  whole  strength  of  the  support  in  their  fa 
vour  at  a  proper  opportunity,  and   when  they  shall 
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have,  on  their  own  parts,  removed  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  their  hopes  and 
wishes." 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY.—"  My 
Lords,  after  the  very  able  manner  in  which  this  ques 
tion  has  been  discussed  and  many  of  the  objections  I 
have  to  the  prayer  of  this  Petition  been  anticipated 
by  Noble  Lords  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  I  shall 
not  dwell  long  upon  the  subject  on  which,  however, 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  express  some  share  of  rny  senti 
ments.  My  Lords,  it  seems  to  me,  that  before  your 
Lordships  can  agree  to  go  into  the  Committee  on 
that  Petition,  it  will  be  material  for  you  to  consider 
whether  the  prayer  of  that  Petition  is  such  as  your 
Lordships  can  with  prudence  and  safety  admit.  To 
my  judgment,  it  is  founded  upon  a  series  of  conces 
sions  made  to  the  Catholics,  successively,  from  the 
18th  of  his  present  Majesty  until  the  33d,  (here  the 
Right  Reverend  Prelate  recapitulated  the  several 
Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  concessions 
made  by  each  from  the  rigour  of  the  Popery  Laws.) 
In  their  Petition  which  preceded  the  last  act,  my 
Lords,  they  stated  that  it  would  remove  all  that  re 
mained  to  be  removed  of  the  restrictions  of  which 
they  complained,  because  it  would  effectually  relieve 
them  from  every  disqualification  for  the  full  enjoy 
ment  of  their  civil  rights  in  common  with  their  Pro 
testant  fellow-subjects.  Arid  well  might  it  remove, 
my  Lords,  all  of  which  they  had  to  complain,  as  it 
left  no  other  impediment  to  what  they  now  claim, 
but  those  tests  to  which  every  Protestant  subject  of 
his  Majesty  is  bound.  But  after  so  long  a  series  of 
concessions  terminated  by  an  act  which  they  them 
selves  state  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  their  wishes; 
after  this  long  list  of  statutes,  this  continued  suc 
cession  of  boons  in  their  favour,  they  now  come  for 
ward  with  a  Petition,  in  which  they  claim  equal  par 
ticipation  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution, 
upon  equal  terms  with  all  his  Majesty's  Protestant 
subjects.  My  Lords,  if  I  were  to  consult  plain 
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sense,  I  should  think  they  had  that  participation  al 
ready,  in  every  thing,  at  least,  upon  which  their  real 
happiness  can  depend ;  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,    the  full  protection  of  their    persons  and 
property,  and   the  right  of  elective  franchise,  and 
every  other,  in  common  with  all  his  Majesty's  sub 
jects  ;  but  they  now  tell  us,  all  this  is  not  sufficient, 
and  the  amelioration  they  now  seek  is  admission  to  all 
the  places  of  power  and  emolument  in  the  State,  and 
to  seats  in  this  and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
To  this  claim,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  accede.     It  is  a 
claim  that  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  our  Constitu 
tion.     I  can  never  consent  to  a  measure  by  which 
Catholics   shall  pass  laws  for   Protestants.     I  can 
never  consent   to  yield  to  Catholics  the  power  of 
commanding  the  armies  and  navies  of  this  country 
under   a   Protestant    King.     Such  a   measure,   my 
Lords,  appears  to  me  to  infract  our  Act  of   Set 
tlement.      And     I   am  utterly  at  a    loss    to  con 
ceive  how  you    can    adopt  it.      The   Noble  Lord 
who    had   presented    this   Petition,    has  supported 
it   with  all  the  force  of  those   splendid    talents  he 
possesses  (and  which  must  in  every  measure  which 
has  the  advantage  of  his  support,  make  a  deep  im 
pression  upon  this  House)  has  attempted  to  connect 
the  objects  of  this  Petition  with  the  principles  of 
toleration,  which  form  the  leading   characteristic  of 
the  Established  Church.     I  am,  my  Lords,  as  much 
a  friend  as  any  man  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  reli 
gious  toleration  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  to  a  principle 
of  toleration  that  has  a  direct  tendency  to  subvert 
our  Ecclesiastical  Establishments ;  and  such  I  con 
ceive  the  proposed  measure  to  be.     Toleration  is  a 
principle  which  grows  out  of  our  security;  but  when  I 
consider  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  now  surrounded, 
I  cannot  consent  to  relax  any  more  of  those  precau 
tions  upon  which  our  security  depends.     But  let  this 
measure  succeed,  and  you  annul  all  those   princi 
ples  upon  which,  it  appear?  from  the  brightest  pages 
Of  yclur.  history,-  depends  your  security  'for  a   Pro- 
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testant  establishment  in  Church  and  State.  With 
these  considerations  strongly  operating  on  my  mind, 
my  Lords,  I  cannot  agree  to  the  measure,  and 
therefore  I  give  my  vote  against  going  into  the  Com 
mittee." 

Earl  of  ALBEMARLE.— "  My  Lords,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  go  any  great  length  into  argument 
upon  the  question  before  you.  I  rise  principally 
with  a  view  to  oiler  some  observations  in  answer  to 
a  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  who  holds  a  high  situa 
tion  in  Ireland,  and  whose  speech  in  this  debate,  I 
own,  creates  in  my  mind  no  small  share  of  astonish^ 
ment.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  other  Noble 
Lords,  that  whatever  comes  from  his  elevated  au 
thority  on  a  subject  wherein  it  ought  to  be  pre 
sumed,  at  least,  he  is  well  informed,  must  have 
much  weight  in  this  House.  Looking  to  his 
grave  character,  and  that  liberality  of  sentiment 
TV  Inch  I  expected  would  have  raised  his  mind  far 
above  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  idle  tales  that  have 
filled  narrow  minds  upon  this  topic,  I  hoped  from 
him,  that  whatever  might  be  his  sentiments  upon  the 
motion  before  you,  they  would  at  least  have  been 
delivered  with  that  calmness,  moderation,  and  sound 
argument,  that  one  would  expect  to  characterise  the 
expanded  mind,  extensive  knowledge,  just  discern 
ment,  and  strict  impartiality  befitting  his  high  ju 
dicial  situation,  in  a  country  where  lie  forms  so  im 
portant  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  presides 
over  the  administration  of  justice.  But,  my  Lords, 
how  great  was  my  astonishment  to  find  the  Noble 
Lord,  not  only  opposing  the  motion  with  a  degree 
0f  heat  and  acrimony  little  becoming  his  gravity, 
but  conjuring  up  the  most  abominable  arguments 
to  support  his  opposition.  Where  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  has  found  his  authority  for  such  art 
guments,  and  so  totally  opposite  to  those  senti 
ments  by  which  he  has  heretofore  been  actuated,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  account.  Upon  a  former  occa 
sion  that  Noble  Lord  manifested  the  most  liberal 
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zeal  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  and 
used  such  exertions  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws,  in  their  favour,  as  to  procure  for  him 
self  the  warmest  thanks  of  those  whose  cause  he  has 
espoused.  But  such  seems  the  strange  bias,  I  will 
not  call  it  the  prejudice,  of  his  mind  against  the  Ca 
tholics  of  another  country,  that,  in  order  to  mark  still 
stronger  his  dispraise  towards  those  of  Ireland,  he  is 
lavish  in  his  encomiums  upon  those  of  England,  and 
tells  us,  that  the  only  distinctive  characteristics-  be 
tween  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  his  acquain 
tance  or  neighbourhood  in  this  country,  was,  that 
the  latter  were  always  the  most  exemplary,  and  best 
conducted  men  in  the  parish  where  they  lived.  But 
what  is  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord's  chief  accusation 
against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  Why,  that  they 
have  Bishops,  by  whose  guidance  their,  conduct  is 
influenced ;  and  that  those  Bishops  have  gone  the 
length  of  calling  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  of  Ar 
magh,  plain  Dr.  Stuart.  But  though  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  arraigns  with  so  much  stress  the  con 
tumacy  of  this  circumstance,  I  hardly  think  the 
Right  Reverend  Prelate  himself  would  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  it,  or  consider  it  as  any  infraction  of 
his  archiepiscopal  rank  or  diocesan  authority.  The 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  has  said  that  no  Pro 
testant  dares  appear  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland. 
This  I  am  afraid  was  too  much  the  case  in  some 
parts  of  that  country  during  the  furor  of  the  late 
rebellion.  I  have  heard  much  the  same  thing  stated 
by  another  Gentleman;  but  he  said  it  was  no  mat 
ter  of  what  religion  a  man  was,  if  he  was  but  known 
to  the  rebels  to  be  a  loyal  man  ;  fur  that  was  the 
criterion  upon  which  their  fury  was  directed,  against 
men  of  all  sects.  This,  however,  is  no  argument 
against  the  Catholics  as  such,  but  merely  a  proof 
of  the  barbarism  of  the  lower  orders,  which  I  lament, 
and  only  blame  the  Government  which  has  presided 
in  the  country,  not  having  taken  more  pains  to  edu 
cate  and  civilize  them.  The  Noble  Lord  next  goes  to 
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domestic  affairs ;  andhecomplains  of  religious  antipa 
thies  borne  by  Catholic  to  Protestant  servants.  Some 
remedy  we  are  told  is  necessary ;  but  what  does  thev 
Noble  Lord  propose  ?  Not  to  re-enact  the  penal 
laws  ;  not  to  accede  to  the  petition  ;  but  to  abo 
lish  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  !  and  this  is  the  re 
medy  which  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  supposes 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  I  confess,  my 
Lords,  the  expedient  does  not  carry  the  same 
weight  in  my  estimation.  But  those  things,  which 
to  the  minds  of  other  men  appear  insurmountable 
difficulties,  to  the  enlightened  understanding,  and 
profound  discernment  of  the  Noble  Lord,  are  no 
difficulties  at  all.  Three  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  Reformation,  which,  aided  by  all  the  ri 
gours  of  the  penal  code,  has  yet  been  so  unsuccessful 
in  Ireland,  that  still  above  three-fourths  of  the  po 
pulation  continues  Catholic.  The  Irish  Papists,  it 
seems,  according  to  the  Noble  Lord,  do  not  under 
stand  English;  but,  from  the  nature  of  their  educa 
tion,  they  are  better  acquainted  with  Latin ;  there 
fore,  says  the  Noble  Lord,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  translate  the  Bible  and  Church  Liturgy  into  Irish, 
and  preach  the  reformed  religion  in  that  language, 
as  has  been  done  in  Wales,  and  you  at  once  convert 
the  whole  country  into  Protestants.  Here  again,  I 
own,  that  I  much  doubt  the  success  of  the  Noble 
Lord's  project;  for,  though  you  might  find  an  Irish 
congregation  to  understand,  I  fancy  you  would  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  find  Protestant  clergymen  to  preach 
or  pray  in  that  tongue.  But  it  is  said,  if  you  grant  this 
measure  to  the  Catholics,  you  will  have  the  Presby 
terians  and  all  the  different  sects  of  Dissenters  claim 
ing  similar  indulgence.  My  Lords,  if  it  be  just  and 
politic  to  grant  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  I  can't 
see  why  you  should  refuse  them,  because  others  may 
claim  something  else  afterwards.  If  the  Catholics 
are  quiet,  it  is  said,  Give  them  nothing,  they  don't 
ask  for  any  thing;  and  if  they  do  ask,  it  is  said,  Give 
them  notning,  for  they  are  turbulent.  It  is  always 
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too  soon  or  too  late  to  hearken  to  their  Petitions. 
The  periods  of  peace  or  war  are  equally  un propitious 
to  their  hopes      Some  Noble  Lords  emphatically  re 
sist  this  Petition  hecause  it  is  brought  forward  at  this 
time;  who  tell   us,   in   the  same  breath,  that  they 
think  it  proper  at  no  time,  and  will  resist  it  at  any 
time.     But,  my  Lords,  I  own  lam  utterly  at  a  loss 
for  arguments  to  meet  such  contradictory  objections 
as  these.     But  then  comes  the  grand  objection  of  all : 
— Not  satisfied  with  the  loyal  conduct  and  peaceful 
demeanour  of  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland,  you  still 
question  their  sincerity.     You  propose  to  them  test 
after  test,  and  oath  after  oath,  to  prove  their  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  State;  and  after  they  have 
taken  those  tests,   and  given  the  most  solemn  assur 
ances  you  could  demand,  it  is  then  said,  they  are  not 
to  be  believed  upon  their  oaths,  as  it  is  a  fundamen 
tal  article  of  their  religion,  that  no  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  Heretics ;  and  that  the  Pope  may  absolve 
them  from  allegiance  to  a  Protestant  King.     Now, 
my  Lords,   if  this  were  really  the  case,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  reluctance  of  the  Catholics  to  take 
the  only  oath  that  stands  between  them  and  all  they 
wish  ?     Is  it  fair  to  admit  such  a  charge  against  them 
from  their  enemies,  which  they  have  repeatedly,  and 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  disavowed  and  abjured  ? 
But,  my  Lords,  I  will  refer  to  better  authority  than 
the  assertions  of  their  enemies ;  namely,  to  the  au 
thority  of  the  most  eminent  Catholic  Universities  in 
Europe,  for  their  opinions  upon  those  points,  ob 
tained  at  the  special  instance  of  a  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  councils  in 
the  year  1 7  89.  I  speak  of  the  Universities  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Louvain,  Doway,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and  Sa 
lamanca;  all  of  whom  solemnly  deny  such  doctrinesr 
and  complain  of    nothing   more   bitterly  than    the 
calumnies  of  their  opponents  upon  this  head.     My 
Lords,  the  question  propounded  for  the  answers  of 
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those  several  Universities,  were  three,  which  I  shall 
read  to  your  Lordships: — 

QUERIES. 

"  Has  the  Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  individuals  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  civil 
or  political  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre 
eminence  whatsoever,  within  the  realm  of  Eng 
land? 

"  Can  the  Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  individuals  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  absolve 
or  dispense  with  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext  whatso 
ever? 

"  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  Catholic  faith  by  which 
Catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with 
Heretics,  or  other  persons  differing  from  them  in 
religious  opinions,  in  any  transactions  of  a  public 
or  private  nature  ? 

"  My  Lords,  these  several  queries  have  been  ans 
wered  by  those  several  Universities  at  considerable 
length,  and  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

"  The  Faculty  of  Divinity  at  Louvain  answer, 
"  that  they  are  struck  with  astonishment  that  such 
<;  questions  should,  at  the  end  of  this  eighteenth 
"  century,  be  proposed  to  any  learned  body,  by  in- 
"  habitants  of  a  kingdom  that  glories  in  the  talents 
"  and  discernment  of  its  natives"'  The  first  and 
second  queries  they  answer  unanimously  in  the  nega 
tive;  and  they  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
enter  upon  the  proofs  of  the  opinions  which  they 
hold,  supported  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  their  religion,  ancient  and 
.modern,  against  the  doctrines  of  Bellarmine,  Du 
Perron,  and  many  others,  which  they  deeply  lament, 
were  favourably  heard  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  even  found  its  way  into  the  councils 
of  Kings,  to  the  production  of  infinite  detriment  to 
the  Church  and  Republic  of  Christianity,  and  the 
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deluging  of  Europe  with  blood  ;  they  totally  and  ut 
terly  deny  that  any  such  power  whatever  exists  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  or  its  members,  individually  or 
collectively,  Pope,  Cardinal,  Council,  or  General  As 
sembly,  to  deprive  any  sovereign  power  of  its  tem 
poral  right,  possession,  government,  jurisdiction,  or 
pre-eminence,  or  subject  it  to  any  restraints  or  mo 
difications  ;    and   that  this  opinion    they   hold,    as 
founded  in  the  doctrine  of  truth,  of  the  Apostles, 
and  of  the  Church,  delivered  down  from  the  Fathera 
and  Prelates  ;   and  though  defaced  and  obscured  by 
the  tilth  heaped  upon  it  in  the  middle  ages,  yet  not 
obliterated.     They  state  that  this  opinion  is  not  pe 
culiar  to  themselves,  but  that  there  is  no  society  or 
learned   body,    nor  any  one  learned  man   in   the 
whole  Catholic  world,  who  is  not  ready  to  subscribe 
to  it  with  both  hands :  and  with  respect  to  the  third 
point,  the  faculty,  after  professing  equal  astonish 
ment  that  such  a  question  should   be  propounded, 
do  most  positively  and  unequivocally  answer,  That 
there    is   not,    and    that   there  never    has    been, 
amongst  the  Catholics,  or  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  any  law,  principle,  or  tenet  which 
makes  it  lawful  for  Catholics  to  break  their   faith 
with  Heretics,  or  others  of  a  different  persuasion 
from  themselves  in   matters   of  religion,  either  in 
.public  or  private  concerns;  and  they  quote  the  au 
thority  of  an  illustrious  member  of  their  faculty  two 
centuries  ago,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  most  impious 
and  pestilential,  ascribed  to   the  Catholics  by  those 
men  who,   rather  than  peace  should  be  made  with 
them,  wished  to  throw  every  thing  into  confusion, 
that  thus  no  harmony,  no  articles  of  peace,  of  equity, 
or  honesty   might  be  received   by  persons  differing 
from  them  in  religious  matters. 

To  the  same  questions  the  answers  of  all  the 
other  five  Universities  I  have  named,  are,  in  effect, 
precisely  the  same;  all  solemnly  and  utterly  denying 
and  abjuring  such  abominable  tenets.  Considering, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  those  Universities,  as  to 
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what  are  or  are  not  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  their 
own  religion,  infinitely  better  than  that  of  those  who 
ignorantly  assert  the  contrary,  unsupported  by  any 
authentic  proof,  I  own  I  cannot  feel  with  those  who 
are  for  rejecting  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  to  those 
eligibilities,  which  it  is  even  alleged  can  gain  them 
nothing.  In  this  advanced  stage  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  of  social  civilization,  I  hold  it  to  be 
highly  essential  to  the  happiness,  the  security,  and 
the  prosperity  of  this  United  Empire,  to  do  away  all 
differences  between  his  Majesty's  subjects,  founded 
on  distinctions  in  religion ;  and,  notwithstanding 
what  has  fallen  from  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate 
who  spoke  last,  and  to  whose  authority  I  certainly 
feel  disposed  to  pay  every  respect,  yet  I  cannot  feel 
with  him  that  there  is  any  danger  to  the  Protestant 
Establishment  from  the  vote  I  shall  this  night  give, 
in  favour  of  the  motion  for  going  into  the  Com 
mittee. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  rose  to  discuss  the 
subject,  with  temperance  and  moderation.  The 
Noble  Lord  who  introduced  the  subject,  had  said  it 
was  one  highly  fit  to  be  entertained.  If  it  was  so 
fit  to  be  entertained  upon  constitutional  principles, 
he  sincerely  prayed  God  that  it  might  be  entertain 
ed  ;  but  if  its  tendency,  as  had  been  ably  argued, 
was  to  subvert  those  blessings  under  that  Constitu- 
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tion,  which  not  only  the  Protestants  of  this  country, 
but  every  other  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the 
country  enjoy,  both  civil  and  religious,  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  entertained.  To  say  the  measure 
never  shall  pass,  would  be  a  language  not  fit  for 
any  man  to  use  who  was  fit  to  have  a  seat  in  that 
House.  But  at  present,  and  in  his  view  of  the  sub 
ject,  it  was  a  question  inconsistent  with  the  princi 
ples  of  that  Constitution  which  had  been  intro 
duced  into  this  country  upon  Protestant  principles  ; 
and,  therefore,  feeling  as  he  did,  that  it  is  a  ques 
tion  opposed  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true 
principles  of  that  Constitution,  and  the  Law  as  it 
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stands,  he  should  feel  that  he  was  not  doing  his 
duty  if  he  did  not  oppose  it ;  and  in  so  doing,  he 
conceived  himself  acting  consistently  with  that  zeal 
and  sense  of  duty  which  he  hoped  would  actuate  the 
majority  of  their  Lordships,  to  transmit  to  our  pos 
terity  that  Constitution  in  as  much  purity  as  we  had 
received  it  from  our  ancestors.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Petition  wa$  couched  in  respectful  lan 
guage.  He  would  admit  it  was.  But  the  question 
was  not,  Whether  the  language  of  the  Petition  was 
respectful  to  the  House  ?  but,  Whether  it  was  wise* 
just,  or  expedient  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  that 
Petition?  It  was  said  also,  that  the  Petition. was  m 
behalf  of  four  millions  of  his  Majesty's  Catholic 
subjects ;  but  it  was  not  the  numbers  who  signed  a 
Petition,  but  the  object  of  the  Petition  itself,  and 
the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  complying  with 
that  object,  that  should  rule  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  Noble  Lord  then,  at  very  consi 
derable  length,  and  with  his  wonted  ability,  went 
over  the  whole  ground  of  principle  upon  which  the 
subject  had  been  already  debated,  and  contended 
that  every  thing  which  religious  toleration  demand 
ed,  had  been  already  conceded  to  the  Catholics;  and 
that  they  had  now  no  political  grievance  whatever 
to  complain  of,  that  do  not  equally  affect  most  other 
.descriptions  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects. 
The  Constitution  demands  oaths,  tests,  and  qualifi 
cations  from  those  who  are  to  be  entrusted  with 
parliamentary  representation  or  official  power  :  our 
liberties  were  sustained  by  a  system  of  checks.  The 
elective  franchise  was  limited;  the  Representative 
must  prove  the  qualification  of  him  required;  the 
Dissenter  must  conform  to  the  oaths  presented  for 
the  Protestant.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  Peers  of 
Scotland  could  not  be  returned  as  Representatives 
in  Parliament  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom;  and,  in 
short,  no  prohibition  now  remained  upon  Roman 
Catholics  that  did  not  attach  equally  upon  many 
other  descriptions  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  sub* 
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jocts.  Nay,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  had 
more  license  in  the  oath  they  were  required  to 
take  than  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England  ;  for 
the  former  were  only  required  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  King  and  his  Family;  but  in  England  the  oath 
was  to  the  King  and  his  Family, — being  Protest* 
ants.  The1  basis  of  the  British  .Constitution  was 
not  founded  upon  the  principle  of  equal  rights  to 
all  men  indiscriminately  ;  but  t6  all  men  conform 
ing  and  complying  with  the  tests  which  that  Con 
stitution  demanded  for  its  security.  The  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  argued  at  much  length  the  dan 
ger  that  must  arise  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  if  a  Protestant  King  in  this  coun 
try  were  to  have  a  Catholic  Cabinet ;  and  he  quoted 
the  expressions  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Sommers  on 
the  llth  and  12th  of  William  and  Mary,  containing 
the  Coronation  Oath,  that  ought  to  be  reverenced 
as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  British  Constitution. 
The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  alluded,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  to  the  observations  made  by  Lord 
RtD£si>ALE  upon  the  contumacious  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  Bishops,  in  not  only  assuming,  con 
trary  to  law,  the  high  titular  dignities,  but  all  the 
ecclesiastical  functions  attached  to  that  rank  in  the 
Established  Church ;  and  said  it  would  have  belong 
ed  to  the  character, and  firmness  of  his  Noble  and 
Learned  Friend  the  moment  he  discovered  those 
men  assuming  the  titular  dignities  of  the  Establish*- 
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ed  Episcopacy,  or  discharging  their  functions  in  ec 
clesiastical  polity,  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
laws,  to  have  directly  conveyed  a  formal  complaint 
to  his  Majesty,  and  to  have  commenced  legal  pro 
ceedings  against  them. 

The  Duke  of  NORFOLK.— (l  My  Lords,  not 
withstanding  what  has  been  alleged  by  Noble 
Lords,  that  no  pledge  had  been  held  out  to  the  Ca 
tholics  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  to 
grant,  as  a  condition  of  that  measure,  the  final  eman 
cipation  their  Petition  now  claims,  I  have  had 
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very  strong  grounds  to  rely  that  at  least  such  an  un 
derstanding  was  forcibly  entertained ;  and  I  am 
therefore  for  going  into  the  Committee,  if  it  were 
only  to  investigate  the  terms  upon  which  the  Union 
was  negotiated,  in  order  to  discover  the  truth. 
The  Noble  Person,  under  whose  Administration  that 
measure  was  negotiated  (Marquis  Cornwallis)  has 
rendered  many  signal  and  important  services  to  the 
British  Empire;  and  none  more  important  than  the 
acquisition  of  that  measure.  I  have  been  very  cre 
dibly  informed,  that  under  that  Administration,  as 
surances  were  held  out  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
from  the  highest  authority,  that  their  final  claims 
should  be  ceded,  as  a  condition  for  their  acquies 
cence  to  that  measure  ;  for,  otherwise,  the  Union 
could  not  have  been  carried.  The  refusal  now  will 
be  to  them,  therefore,  a  bitter  disappointment : 
they  will  conceive  themselves  the  dupes  of  false 
promise  and  deception,  and  their  minds  will  feel  all 
the  irritation  natural  to  men  of  any  sensibility  un 
der  such  circumstances.  A  Reverend  Prelate  has 
talked  of  toleration  in  the  mild  and  beneficent  prin 
ciple  of  the  Chur/ch  of  England.  In  the  spirit  of 
that  principle,  therefore,  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  act 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  not  to  persist  in  a 
principle  of  excluding  British  subjects  from  their 
natural  and  political  rights,  merely  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinion.  It  is  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  withholds  from  its  votaries  the  right  of  exer 
cising  their  own  judgment  upon  religious  topics,  and 
to  dictate  to  mens'  minds  the  points  of  faith  ;  from 
which  it  allows  no  man  to  hold  a  different  opinion, 
even  in  a  single  iota.  But  to  the  energies  of  our 
ancestors  we  owe  that  resistance  to  such  despotism 
over  mens'  minds  and  consciences  which  produced 
the  Reformation,  and  with  it  the  freedom  of  reli 
gious  opinion.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  enlight 
ened  liberality  of  a  British  Senate,  enjoying  them 
selves  that  freedom  of  opinion,  to  allow  to  all  men 
the  right  of  thinking  as  they  please  in  matters  of  re- 
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ligion.     How  can  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  or  any  other  speculative  tenet  in  re 
ligious  faith,   influence  any  man's  conduct  on   poli 
tical  subjects?    or  the  difference  between  a  belief 
of  seven  sacraments  or  two,   render  a  man  peculi 
arly  fit  or  unfit  for  political  confidence  or  Parlia 
mentary  Representation,  who  has  the  same  educa 
tion,    is  born  and  educated  under   the  same   Go 
vernment,   and  holds  the  opinions  in  common  with 
other  subjects  in  this  realm   upon  political  topics  ? 
or,    where  is  the  ground  of  apprehension  that  men 
who  have  received  all  their  opinions  under  a  British 
Constitution,  will,  when  they  are  admitted  to  par 
ticipate   in  all  the  blessings  of  that   Constitution, 
which  they  now  anxiously  pray,  endeavour  to  ex 
cite  anarchy  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  it,  and 
of  erecting  in  its  place  a  foreign  tyranny,  and  re 
storing  the   despotism  of  the  Romish  Church  ?    If 
any  thing  could  excite  a  disposition  to  anarchy,  it 
would    be  the  perpetual  refusal  of  admitting  the 
Catholics  to  the  blessings  of  a  Constitution,  in  which, 
once  affiliated,  every  disposition  to  anarchy  or  even 
discontent  must  cease,  and  a  real  union  of  interests 
and   attachments   follow.     A   Noble   and  Learned 
Lord  on  a  former  night  (LordRedesdale)  has  com 
plained  much  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Ca 
tholic   Bishops,    and   their  contumacy   in  assuming 
episcopal  functions ;  but  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
I  conceive  them  to  be  as  much  bishops,  and  to  have 
as  good  a  right  to  exercis^episcopal  functions  for 
the    spiritual  direction   of  their    own   sect,  as  any 
Right  Reverend   Prelate    on  that  Bench.     If  they 
abuse  those  functions  by  any  tyrannical  exertion  of 
them,   they  are  indeed    highly   reprehensible,    and 
would  really  deserve   punishment.     But  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord,  at  the  same  time  that  he  coin- 
plained  of  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy, 
the  slow  progress  the  Reformation  had  made  in  Ire 
land,  and  the  unwillingness  of  Protestants  to  reside 
in  some  districts,  owing  to  that  influence,    stated 
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also  another  cause,  to  which  I  am  much  more  inclined 
to  attribute  those  circumstances,  namely,  the  state 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Ireland,  of  which  the 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord  had  drawn  so  deplorable 
a  picture.  How  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
Protestants,  having  any  sense  of  their  religion, 
would  reside  in  parishes,  above  one  thousand  of 
which,  and  many  of  them  good  livings,  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  had  stated  there  are  in  Ire 
land,  where  there  is  neither  Protestant  Church  nor 
Protestant  Clergyman, — and  which  parishes,  as  he 
states,  are  anxiously  sought  for  as  sinecures  by 
Protestant  Clergymen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  to  propagate  the  Reformed  Reli 
gion  ?  or  how  can  it  be  expected  that  Roman  Ca 
tholics  are  to  be  converted  to  that  religion  in  those 
extensive  quarters  of  the  country  where  it  is  never 
preached  ?  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  subject  will 
seriously  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and 
that  some  means  will  be  contrived  to  remedy  so 
glaring  an  evil.  But,  my  Lords,  feeling  no  appre 
hension  of  the  slightest  danger  from  granting  the 
prayer  of  this  Petition,  I  shall  vote  for  going  into 
the  Committee. 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  ASAPIL— "  My  Lords,  if  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  this  night  the  Petition 
on  your  table,  my  vote  will  not  be  actuated  by  any 
principle  of  illiberality,  of  bigotry,  or  uncharitable- 
ness.  My  Lords,  I  trust  I  shall  find  credit  with 
your  Lordships,  I  shall  find  credit  with  the  public,  I 
shall  find  credit  with  the  Roman  Catholics  them 
selves,  that  I  do  not  resist  their  Petition  from  any 
principle  of  intolerance,  or  from  prejudiced  or  bi- 
gotted  motives;  for  to  every  measure  of  indulgence 
heretofore  brought  forward  in  this  House  for  their 
civil  happiness  and  toleration,  I  have  uniformly 
voted  ;  and  as  uniformly  resisted  every  measure  of 
an  opposite  tendency.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  hold 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  is  one  which  en 
joins  disloyalty;  I  do  not  hold  the  maxim,  that  from 
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their  scruples  about  the  oath  of  supremacy,  they  are 
a  disloyal  people;  I  do  not  hold  that  they  maintain 
any  such  belief  as,  that  the  Pope  may  depose  Pro 
testant  Princes,  or  absolve  Catholic  subjects  from  al 
legiance  to  them;  or  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
Heretics,  or  persons  of  a  different  religious  persua 
sion  from  themselves.  I  have  heard  the  opinions  this 
night  quoted  by  the  Noble  Earl  opposite  to  me  (Earl 
of  ALBEMAULE)  from  the  faculties  of  the  Univer 
sities  of  Paris,  of  Doway,  of  Louvain,  of  Alcala,  of 
Valladolid,  and  of  Salamanca.  I  am  no  stranger  to 
those  opinions,  nor  are  they  at  all  new  to  me.  I  know 
they  have  been  declared  by  the  most  learned  Catholic 
societies  in  Europe,  who  certainly  are  the  best  au 
thorities  extant — as  to  what  is  or  is  not  the  faith  of 
the  religion  they  profess.  My  Lords,  I  think  the 
Catholics  of  this  country  a  loyal  people,  and  as  ful 
ly  entitled  to  indulgence,  much  more  so  indeed  than 
many  of  those  sectaries  who  do  us  the  honour  to 
call  us  their  Protestant  brethren,  but  .who  are  not  so 
much  assimilated  to  us  either  in  faitty  or  principles. 
My  Lords,  toleration  I  agree  to^  grant  to  the 
Catholics  in  the  fullest  extent  that  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  and  the  protection  of  their  pro 
perties  and  persons  can  require ;  but  this  Peti 
tion  is  for  political  power.  It  is  for  opening  to 
Iloman  Catholics  not  only  the  Parliamentary  lie- 
presentation  of  the  Empire,  but  for  allowing  them 
to  fill  the  principal  executive  offices  of  the  State. 
Jiut  though  I  am  disposed  to  go  the  full  length  of 
toleration,  I  cannot  consent  to  enlarge  their  political 
influence  by  extending  to  them  such  powers.  They 
are  relieved  from  all  disabilities  that  were  restrictive 
on  their  liberty,  their  happiness,  and  their  civil 
rights.  They  are  completely  emancipated  on  those 
points ;  but  I  never  can  consent  that  this  House 
shall  go  into  a  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  con 
sidering  whether  it  is  fit  that  a  Roman  Catholic  may 
be  everything  but  KING  in  this  country;  for  to 
that,  in  my  plain  understanding,  the  Petition  on  your 
table  goes;  and  if  it  be  so,  all  the  power  of  my 
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intellects  cannot  find  out  the  subtleties  on  which  it 
can  be  defended.  I  cannot  conform  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  religion  of  the  individual  is  of  little  conse 
quence  in  the  man  to  whom  the  powers  of  the  State 
are  confided.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  most 
loyal  Catholic  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  sitting  as 
Lord  Chancellor  on  that  wooolsack,  or  as  Chief 
upon  that  Bench,  so  ably  filled  by  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  near  me  (Lord  Ellenborough,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench) ;  nor  can  I  consent  to 
such  a  principle  as  that  Roman  Catholics  should  be 
admitted  to  fill  the  other  great  offices  of  the  State. 
Noble  Lords  have  given  some  instances  of  Catho 
lics  being  employed  in  important  situations  by  Pro 
testant  Governments  with  great  advantage ;  but 
those  were  despotic  Governments,  in  which  the  sole 
chief  power  was  vested  in  the  Prince  ;  and  the  officer 
being  dismissible  at  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  the 
Monarch,  held  no  permanent  power  or  influence, 
as  in  our  free  and  popular  government.  But  it 
was  afterwards  well  argued  by  another  Noble  Lord, 
that  it  was  the  ancient  policy  of  other  nations  to  have 
all  the  high  officers  of  the  State,  of  the  religion  of 
that  State.  But  what  has  been  the  argument  in  fa 
vour  of  this  measure  to-night  ?  Why,  That  excessive 
toleration  cannot  be  liable  to  abuse,  but  must  tend  to 
the  security  of  the  Constitution  !  But  what  was  the 
consequence  of  adopting  such  a  principle  in  France  ? 
Neckar,  the  Protestant  Counsellor  to  the  late  King, 
was  shortly  afterward  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution 
ary  Councils  in  Catholic  France,  while  the  repre 
sentation  of  the  country  was  afterwards  thrown  open 
to  sectaries  of  all  descriptions  ;  men  of  any  faith  or 
of  none,  speedily  led  the  way  to  all  the  anarchy  and 
sanguinary  horrors  that  have  since  scourged  that 
country.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  tjie  distinction 
taken  between  subjection  to  the  Pope  in  his  spiri 
tual  and  in  his  temporal  capacity ;  )but  I  think  it 
scarcely  possible  to  suppose  the  spiritual  power  so 
completely  detached,  as  not  to  itivolve  submission 
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also  in  temporal  things.  The  Catholics  have  cer 
tainly  gone  a  great  way  in  disclaiming  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  ;  and  have  sworn,  that  neither  the  Pope, 
nor  any  foreign  Potentate,  has  any  right  to  any 
power,  temporal  or  civil,  directly  or  indirectly, 
within  these  realms.  Some  objections  have  been 
made  to  an  indirect  influence  through  spiritual 
means ;  but  this  the  Catholics  have  solemnly  dis 
claimed.  A  Noble  Lord  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  some  difference  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy 
on  the  subject  of  the  oath  respecting  the  Protestant 
Succession  ;  and  that  some  of  the  clergy  prohibited 
the  laity  to  take  it.  The  real  stand  they  made  was 
this,  That  it  contained  some  theological  dogma,  to 
tally  new  to  them  ;  and  it  was  to  this  the  apostolical 
vicars  objected,  and  to  which  I,  as  a  Protestant 
Bishop,  should  have  enjoined  my  priesthood  to  ob 
ject,  in  a  similar  case.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  op 
position  of  the  clergy  to  that  oath,  every  one  of  the 
laity  have  taken  it.  But  if  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
relieved  from  the  tests  of  which  they  now  complain  ; 
you  cannot  refuse  to  other  sects  of  Dissenters  the 
repeal  of  those  tests  of  which  they  also  complain; 
and  the  natural  consequence  would  be,  that  all  the 
parties  thus  admitted  to  scats  in  Parliament,  or 
places  in  power,  would  combine  their  influence  and 
authority  to  overturn  the  Established  Church  !  In 
my  mind,  my  Lords,  the  House  has  fairly  discussed 
this  subject  with  dignity  and  moderation,  and  as 
fully  in  detail  as  it  could  have  been  done  in  a  Com 
mittee  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
sense  of  your  Lordships  that  what  is  claimed  by  this 
Petition  can  or  ought  to  be  ceded.  It  has  been 
asked,  Will  you  not  go  into  the  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  what  may  be  safely  granted  ? 
for  though  you  will  not  grant  all,  Will  you  grant 
none  ?  My  Lords,  in  my  mind,  we  have  already 
granted  to  the  Catholics  every  tiling  which  we  can 
grant,  consistently  with  the  security  of  our  Protest 
ant  Establishment,  and  every  thing  which  they  could 
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ask  necessary  to  rational  toleration    and  to    civil 
liberty,  in  as  full  a  degree   as  all  other  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  liable  to  the  same  tests,  which  they  refuse. 
I  profess  myself  against  granting  to  the  Roman  Ca 
tholics  the  Powers  of  the  State  which  they  claim  by 
this  Petition,  and  therefore  I  am  against  going  into 
the  Committee.     A   Noble   Duke   seerns    to    think 
there  is  no  harm  in  a   Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in 
Ireland  assuming  the  titular  dignities  of  the   Esta 
blished  Church,  and  exercising  all  the  functions  at 
tached  to  their  titular  rank.     But,  my  Lords,  I  can 
not  think  that  harmless  which  is  done  in  direct  vio 
lation  of  those  laws  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Le 
gislature  has  thought  it  proper  to  enact,  and  still  to 
continue.     We  know  of  no  such  assumption  avowed 
in  this  country.     We  hear  of  no  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury,  or  Bishop  of  Winchester,  or  Archbishop  of 
York,   in  England.     The  title  inded  of  Apostolical 
Vicar  is  assumed   by   some  of  their  superintending 
clergy,  who  are  considered  on  the   footing  of  mis 
sionaries,  and  as  acting  merely  in  matters  spiritual, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  amongst 
their  inferior  clergy.     But,  my  Lords,  what  a  Noble 
Lord  has  told  us,  of  the   Catholic    Bishops   in  Ire 
land   holding  courts  for  the  exercise  of    diocesan 
polity  and  jurisdiction,    in  cases    of  divorce,  legi 
timacy,  inheritance,  and  the  like,  is  a  most  indecent 
assumption,  for  they  have  no  such   powers;  and  in 
attempting  to  exercise  them  they  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  law,  and  usurp  a  jurisdiction  over  his  Majesty's 
subjects  unknown  to   the  Constitution,  and  which 
ought  not   to  be  suffered.     If  the  Catholic  Clergy 
will   assume  such   powers   now  directly  and  openly 
against  law,  what  are  we  to  expect  if  you  pass  a  law 
to  confirm  those  powers  ?  Will  they  not  then  wrest 
from  the    hands  of    the    Established   Ecclesiastical 
Courts  in  Ireland  three-fourths  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  that  country,   to   the  production  of  incalculable 
mischief?     But,  my  Lords,  unwarrantable  as   this 
claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic    Prelates  in   Ireland 
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appears  to  be,  I  am  still  more  alarmed  by  the  man 
ner  in  which,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  the 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  they  exercise  their  spiri 
tual  authority.  When  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  entered  upon  this  topic,  with  a  remark,  That 
we  here  in  England  have  no  idea  what  excommuni 
cation  is  in  Ireland — that  it  is  really  a  dreadful 
thing,  and  seemed  to  make  this  the  ground  of  some 
charge  he  had  to  bring  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland, — my  mind,  I  confess,  was  all 
puzzle  and  amazement.  I  could  not  imagine  what 
this  might  be  ;  and  surmises  arose  the  very  con 
trary  of  that  which  I  now  understand  to  be  the 
case.  Excommunication  in  Ireland  is  a  dreadful 
thing  !  Why,  I  said  to  myself,  to  a  Christian,  to  one 
who  really  believes,  How  should  excommunication, 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  in  Ireland,  or  any 
where  else  not  be  a  dreadful  thing  ?  Excommunica 
tion,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  is  the  sepa 
ration  of  a  Christian  leading  a  disorderly  life,  dis 
gracing  his  profession  from,  the  Christian  congrega 
tion  ;  a  banishment  of  him  from  the  church.  And 
this  separation  every  Christian  must  consider  as  a 
state  of  great  danger  and  peril;  for  as  the  promises 
of  the  gospel  are  all  made  to  the  church  in  its  cor 
porate  capacity,  and  extend  to  the  individual  only 
as  a  member  of  that  elect  society  (none  but  fanatics 
hold  the  contrary)  to  be  severed  from  that  society 
is  to  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  blessings  and 
promises  of  Christianity.  This  is  excommunication  ; 
and  this  is  certainly  a  dreadful  thing  !  Excommu 
nication,  as  it  is  practised  here  in  England,  I  know 
very  well  in  itself  is  no  dreadful  thing.  It  carries 
no  terror  with  it,  but  in  its  secular  consequences. 
But  this  is,  because  what  we  call  Excommunication, 
is  not  really  what  the  word  means  ;  and  I  have  al 
ways  considered  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used 
among  us,  is  little  better  than  a  profanation  of  a 
most  sacred  rite  of  discipline.  It  is  used  with  us, 
merely  as  an  engine  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
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Ecclesiastical  Courts.  If  a  man  disobeys  a  citation, 
and  persists  in  his  neglect  of  it,  excommunication  is 
denounced  ;  though  the  object  of  the  citation  should 
lie  in  some  of  these  secular  matters,  which,  by  our 
laws,  are  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  these 
courts.  The  sentence  is  pronounced  by  a  layman, 
without  any  thing  striking  in  the  manner  of  it ;  and, 
if  the  otfender  still  persists,  at  the  expiration  of  cer 
tain  days,  comes  indeed  a  dreadful  thing ;  he  is 
committed  to  prison,  by  virtue  of  the  writ  DC  6'.r- 
commufiicato  capiendo,  a  writ  issuing  from  a  secular 
court ;  and  there  he  must  remain  till,  in  the  language 
of  Doctors  Commons,  he  has  made  "  his  peace 
with  the  church/'  i.  e.  till  he  has  made  his  submis 
sion  to  the  court.  The  person  on  whom  the  sen 
tence  falls,  all  the  while  finds  not  the  burthen  of  any 
thing  properly  to  be  called  a  sin  upon  his  conscience. 
He  is  not  aware  that  he  has  offended  the  church  ; — 
for  his  imagination  cannot  identify  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  in  which  a  layman  sits  as  judge,  taking  cog 
nizance  perhaps  of  matters  of  a  secular  nature,  with 
the  church  ; — and  he  perceives  not  that  religion  has 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  business.  Such  excommuni 
cation  has  certainly  nothing  dreadful  in  itself,  but 
in  the  imprisonment  only,  which  follows.  Such  was 
not  the  primitive  excommunication.  The  objects 
of  that  dreadful  sentence  were  none  but  notorious 
sinners :  fornicators,  usurers,  idolaters,  railers, 
drunkards,  extortioners.  It  was  pronounced  with 
awful  solemnity,  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  church, 
by  the  bishop  himself,  or  some  person  specially  de 
legated  by  him.  It  produced  the  greatest  conster 
nation  in  the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  and  general 
ly  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  produced 
a  reformation,  which  nothing  short  of  this  severity 
could  have  effected.  When  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  said,  that  excommunication  in  Ireland  was 
a  dreadful  thing,  the  surmise  that  naturally  rose 
in  my  mind,  was,  that  the  excommunications  of 
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the   Irish    prelates   were  something  more    resem 
bling  the  primitive  excommunications  than  that  is 
which   our   courts  call  Excommunication  ;    and  I 
wondered  how  this  was  to  be  turned  to  the  reproach 
of  the   Roman  Catholic  Bishops.     But  when  the 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord  went  on,  he  soon  made 
me  understand,   that  their  excommunication  is  no 
less  a  profanation,   though   in  a  different  way  ;  but 
no  less,  if  not  more  a  profanation  of  the  rite,  than 
our  practice.     It  is  indeed   a  dreadful  thing :  but 
not  dreadful  simply  by  the  alarm  of  the  excommu 
nicated    person's   conscience,    but   by    the  worldly 
distress  it  brings  upon  him.     It  is  not  simply  a  se 
paration  from  the  body  of  the  faithful,  but  it  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  an  interdiction  ab  aqua  e" 
igne.     No   Roman   Catholic  dares  to  administer  a 
crust  of  dry  bread  or  a  cup  of  cold  water  to   the 
person   under    this  interdiction :    and  the   offence 
which  draws  down    this  horrible  sentence,    is  any 
friendly  intercourse  which  a  Roman  Catholic  may 
hold  with  Protestants.     My  Lords,  this  is  an  abomi 
nable  abuse  of  the  power  which  Christ  has  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  his  church  ;  not  to 
destroy  the  worldly  comforts  of  men,  but  for  the  sal 
vation  of  their  souls.     No  precedent  is  to  be  found 
for  such  tyranny  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles.    The 
first  instance  of  an  excommunication  upon  record, 
took  place  in  a  very  early  period,  in  the  church  of 
Corinth.     A  member  of  that  church  was  leading  a 
most  flagitious  life  ;  and  the  process  of  the  excom 
munication  was  this  : — The  apostle  St.  Paul,  not  be 
ing  able  to  attend  in  person,  issues  his  peremptory 
mandate  to  the  church  of  Corinth  to  assemble,   and 
in   full   congregation,   "  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  DELIVER  the  offender  UNTO  SAT  AN, "that 
is,   to   expel    him   from   the  church,    by  which  he 
would  be   deprived   of  those  assistances  which  the 
church  affords  to  resist  Satan,  "  for  the  destruction 
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driven   from    civil  society,   and  reduced   to   perish 
with  cold,  and  hunger,  and  thirst ;  but  for  the  mor 
tification  of  the  carnal  appetites  ;  for  the  flesh  here 
evidently  signifies  the  appetites  of  the  flesh  :  and 
this  flesh  was  to  be  thus  destroyed,   to   this  intent 
and  purpose,  "  That  the  spirit  might  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."     And  the  spirit  in  that 
day  will  be  saved  ;  for  the  man  was  brought  to  re 
pentance; — and,  upon  his  repentance,  the  apostie 
writes  to  the  church  again,  to  receive  the  penitent 
again  into  their  communion,  and  to  "  confirm  their 
love  to  him."     And  it  appears,  that  offenders  under 
this  dreadful  sentence  were  still  treated  with  great 
charity  and    commiseration.     For   thus   the    sa.ae 
apostle  writes  to  the  church  ofThessalonica: — "  We 
"  command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lo  d 
"  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye   withdraw  yourselves  irom 
"  every   brother  that  walketh  disorderly.     And  if 
"  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note 
•"  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him,  that 
"  he   may  be  ashamed.     YET   COUNT    HIM  NOT 

"    AS     AX     ENEMY,      BUT    ADMOXMSII     HIM     AS    A 

"  BROTHER."  Very  different  this  from  the  des 
potism  which  we  are  told  is  exercised  by  the  titular 
Bishops  in  Ireland  over  persons  of  their  own  com 
munion  !  My  Lords,  in  this  state  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  in  vam 
to  go  into  a  Committee,  to  take  this  Petition  into 
consideration ;  for  certainly  nothing  of  political 
power  and  influence  can  be  conceded  to  the  Ro 
man  Catholics  in  Ireland  beyond  what  they 
already  enjoy,  unless  their  hierarchy  can  be  reduced 
to  a  less  offensive  form,  and  checked  in  the  mon 
strous  abuse  of  their  spiritual  authority.  I  should 
hope  that  neither  of  tiie^e  things  is  impracticable; 
that  both  may  be  effected  by  the  influence  of  per 
sons  of  rank  of  that  persuasion  with  their  pastors, 
concurring  with  government  in  mild  measures  for 
the  attainment  of  Uie*s  cads.  But  if  these  ends 
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cannot  be  attained  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  with  Government,  I  confess, 
we  seem  to  be  reduced  to  this  dilemma:  Either  this 
hierarchy  must  he  crushed  by  the  strong  arm  of 
power  (God  forbid  the  dreadful  necessity  should 
arise)  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  be  the 
established  church  of  Ireland.  My  Lords,  if  the 
thins; were  res  Integra',  if  we  had  now  to  form  a  con 
stitution  for  Ireland  ab  initio,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  it  might  be  matter  of  grave  delibera 
tion  which  of  the  two  measures  should  be  adopted. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Irish  constitution  i;j 
settled;  settled  long  since  upon  the  basis  of  Pro 
testantism  :  and  that  constitution,  so  settled,  ha.'; 
been  recently  confirmed  by  the  pacta  convent  a  of 
the  Union.  When  I  speak  however  of  crushing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Ireland,  I  mean  not 
tluit  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country  should  be 
deprived  of  the  superintendence  of  Bishops  ;  but 
their  bishops  should  not  be  allowed  to  assume  dio 
cesan  jurisdiction,  in  exclusion  of  our  own  prelacy, 
or  even  co-ordinate  with  it ;  nor  should  they  be  suf 
fered  to  domineer  in  the  manner  we  arc  told 
they  do. 

"  My  Lords,  if  these  difficulties  stood  not  in  the 
way,  I  should  be  ready  to  go  into  a  Committee : 
still  I  should  oppose  the  Prayer  of  the  Petition,  in 
the  extent  to  which  it  goes  for  this  among  other 
reasons,  that  I  think  a  compliance  with  it  would  be 
the  worst  thing  that  could  befal  the  Roman  Ca 
tholics,  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  immediate  effect 
of  it,  I  think,  would  be,  to  revive  that  detestable 
rancour  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
which  for  so  many  years  has  been  the  disgrace  of  the 
western  church,  but  is  dying  away  if  we  only  lee 
alone  what  is  well." 

The  Duke  of  NORFOLK  explained,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  in  those  countries,  he  meant  it  merely  in  a 
spiritual  sense. 

Lord 
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Lord  ELLENBOROUGH.— "  The  anxiety  and 
alarm  which,  during  the  long  suspended  agitation  of 
this  important  question,  have  been  excited  in  my 
mind,  as  to  its  probable  effect  on  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  have  from  various  indica 
tions  of  the  public  sentiment  respecting  it,  in  a 
great  measure  subsided,  before  the  immediate  dis 
cussion  of  the  question  in  this  House;  and,  from 
the  circumstances  immediately  attending  the  discus 
sion  itself,  which  (except  during  a  short  and  painful 
interval  in  the  course  of  this  evening)  has  been  uni 
formly  temperate  and  decorous,  and  such  as  became 
the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  Parliament,  my  alarm 
and  anxiety  have  now  wholly  ceased.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  tbe  debates  on  this  momentous  sub 
ject  will,  when  known,  be  as  satisfactory  in  the 
result  to  those  whose  rights  and  interests  are  the 
object  of  these  debates,  as  they  are  honourable  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  conducted. 

"  If  the  question  was  to  be  brought  forward  at  all, 
which  I  once  regretted,  but  now  rejoice  has  been 
the  case,  I  am  happy  that  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
eminent  person  by  whom  they  have  been  so  ably  and 
strenuously  contended  for  in  this  House.  The  Ro 
man  Catholics  must  be  convinced  that  they  have  had  a 
sincere  and  zealous,  as  the  House  is  witness  that  they 
have  had  a  most  powerful  and  consummate,  advocate 
in  the  person  of  the  Noble  Lord. — With  a  view  to 
the  quieting  of  the  question  at  present,  and  the  pre 
venting  its  recurrence  at  any  future  period,  it  was 
well  that  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims 
had  been  entrusted  upon  this  occasion  to  no  feebler 
arm:  what  has  failed  now  is  not  likely  to  be  ad 
vanced  with  equal  energy  and  eifect,  or  with  better 
hopes  of  success  at  any  future  period.  My 
Lords,  in  the  vote  I  am  about  to  give  upon  this 
question  now  under  consideration,  and  in  the  rea 
sons  I  am  about  to  oiler  to  your  Lordships  for  that 
vote,  I  trust  that  no  person  will  be  so  uncan- 
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did  as  to  suppose  that  I  am  either  an  enemy  to  the 
full  and  free  toleration  of  the  religious  opinions 
and  worship  of  viy  Roman  Catholic  brethren  in 
Ireland,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  that  word,  or 
averse  to  those  indulgences  in  respect  of  civil  rights, 
which  have  in  a  large  and  liberal  measure  been  afforded 
them  by  Parliament  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  present  reign, — although,  perhaps,  I 
might  at  the  time  have  paused  a  little  upon  the  pru 
dence  and  expediency  of  granting  some  of  the  par 
ticulars  that  have  been  granted;  viz.  the  elective 
franchise,  and  a  capacity  of  being  included  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  But  I  do  not  repine 
however  at  any  thing  which  has  been  hitherto  done 
in  their  favour,  much  less  wish  that  any  part  should 
now  be  recalled  or  withdrawn.  I  believe,  indeed, 
my  Lords,  that  no  such  wish  exists  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  your  Lordships.  I  am  sure  it  does  not. 
in  the  minds  of  my  noble  friends  against  whom 
an  insinuation  of  this  kind  was  directed  in  the  heat 
and  eagerness  of  debate  on  a  former  night.  What 
our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  have  acquired  by  the  li 
beral  grant  of  a  bestowing  and  confiding  Parliament, 
let  them,  under  the  solemn  faith  of  Parliament 
pledged  to  them  for  its  continuance,  still  enjoy.  I 
will  not  anticipate  a  possibility  that  a  breach  of  the 
implied  condition  which  is  annexed  to  every  legisla 
tive  provision  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  should 
draw  the  expediency  of  its  allowed  continuance  into 
question  at  any  the  remotest  period  of  our  future 
history.  The  question  now  before  us  on  this  Peti 
tion,  is  not  a  question  of  Toleration  in  the  enjoy 
ment  and  exercise  of  civil  and  religious  rights,  but 
of  the  Grant  of  Political  Power.  All  that  toleration 
can  require,  in  respect  to  civil  and  religious  immuni 
ty,  has  been  long  ago  satisfied  in  its  most  enlarged 
extent.  At  the  commencement  of  the  gracious  and 
beneficent  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  es 
pecially  of  Ireland,  were  encumbered  and  weighed 
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down  by  the  grievous  pressure  of  many  rigorous 
restraints,  penalties,  and  disabilities.  It  became  the 
generosity,  it  became  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  (for 
on  such  subjects  generosity  and  wisdom  are  the 
'same)  to  emancipate  them  from  these  burthens; 
and  by  several  successive  statutes,  in  the  space  of 
about  fifteen  years,  they  have  been  accordingly  so 
emancipated.  They  are,  in  respect  of  property,  ca 
pable  of  inheriting  and  taking  by  devise  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  of  alienating  and  disposing  of  property 
in  all  such  ways  as  it  is  competent  to  any  other  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  to  take  and  dispose  of  the 
same.  The  education  of  their  children,  and  the 
choice  of  their  marriages,  are  equally  unrestrained 
to  them.  The  enjoyment  of  their  religious  worship 
is  equally  free  and  public.  The  avenues  to  emolu 
ment  and  eminence  in  the  practice  and  profession  of 
the  law,  are  equally  open  to  them  with  tiieir  Protes 
tant  fellow-subjects.  The  right  of  serving  on  grand 
and  petit  juries,  and  upon  all  inquests  civil  and  cri 
minal,  is  the  same  to  them  as  to  others.  The  right 
of  voting  in  counties  for  Members  of  Parliament 
has  been  conferred  on  them;  a  capacity  to  beco.iie 
Justices  of  the  Peace  is  capable  of  being  communi 
cated  to  them  by  his  Majesty's  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  to  other  suSjccts ; 
that  is  of  course,  under  the  check  and  control  of  a 
sound  discretion  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the 
person  holding  the  great  seal,  as  to  the  objects  to 
which  it  should  be  granted.  All  military  and  naval 
commissions,  except  those  of  principal  command, 
and  all  offices,  except  a  very  few  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  the  higher  judicial  offices,  arc  attain 
able  by  them. 

If,  in  the  beginning;  of  the  year  1778,  any 
person  had  ventured  to  predict  to  them,  that  such 
would  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  be  the  con 
dition  of  a  people  then  labouring  under  the  restraints, 
penalties,  and  disabilities  I  have  alia- led  to,  h^ 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  rash  and  hardy  uitei  - 
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cr  of  a  vain  prophecy,  which  had  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  ever  being  accomplished.  However,  in 
the  compass  of  fifteen  years,  by  the  gradual  removal 
of  civil  and  religious,  and  of  some  political  re 
straints,  they  have  attained  the  accomplishment  of 
all  which,  in  their  relative  situation  to  the  establish 
ments  of  the  country,  they  can  consistently  ask,  or 
TVC  can,  with  due  regard  to  our  situation  as  trustees 
for  them  and  others,  consistently  bestow.  Their 
emancipation  from  civil  and  religious  restraint  as 
affecting  themselves,  and  the  rights  to  be  enjoyed 
by  them  individually,  is  entire  and  complete ;  if  it 
be  not  so,  let  it  be  shewn  wherein  it  is  in  any  instance 
defective,  that  the  defect  may  be,  if  practicable, 
instantly  supplied  and  remedied.  Of  the  condition 
of  the  Catholics  as  his  Majesty  found  it  at  the  com 
mencement  of  his  reign,  loaded  with  the  penal  re 
straints  and  disabilities  which  the  sufferings  and  the 
fears  of  former  times  had  cast  upon  them,  and  a:; 
he  will  hand  it  over  to  succeeding  times,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  Lateritiam  vvcenit,  marmoream  reli- 
quit. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  as  it  is  improperly  called, 
if  that  term  is  meant  to  denote  and  designate  any 
slavish  subjection  as  still  subsisting  on  their  part 
either  in  respect  of  person,  property,  or  the  pro 
fession  of  religious  faith,  or  the  exercise  of  religious 
worship,  has  been  fully  attained.  The  only  remain 
ing  emancipation  which  they  are  capable  of  receiv 
ing,  must  be  acquired  by  an  act  of  their  own,  by  re 
deeming  themselves  from  the  foreign  bondage  and 
thraldom  under  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have 
long  unworthily  groaned,  and  from  which  the  state, 
as  it  has  neither  imposed  nor  continued  it,  has  no 
adequate  means  of  relieving  them  consistently  with 
the  duty  of  self-preservation  which  it  owes  to  itself. 
Every  state  claiming  and  exercising  independent 
powers  of  sovereignty,  has  incidentally  belonging  to 
it  as  such,  the  power  of  binding  its  subjects  bylaws 
of  its  ouua,  not  only  paramount  to,  but  exclusive  ot 
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any  authority  or  control  to  be  exercised  by  any  other 
state  whatsoever.  In  so  far  as  any  other  state  or 
person  is  allowed  to  exercise  an  authority  breaking 
in  upon  this  exclusive  and  independent  power  of  le 
gislation  and  enforcement  of  authority  in  one  state, 
to  that  extent  such  state  so  intrenched  upon  is  not 
sovereign  and  independent,  but  admits  itself  to  be 
subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the  other.  The 
declaration  contained  in  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
which  expresses  a  denial  and  renunciation  of  the  ex 
istence  of  any  power  and  authority  in  respect  of  ec 
clesiastical  and  spiritual  matters  in  any  foreign  state, 
potentate,  or  person  whatsoever,  is  but  the  affirm 
ance  of  a  proposition  which  is  logically  and  politi 
cally  true  as  an  essential  principle  of  independent 
sovereignty,  applicable  not  to  this  government  only, 
but  to  every  other  government  under  the  sun  which 
claims  to  possess  and  exercise  the  powers  of  inde 
pendent  sovereignty. 

It  is  not  only  true  as  a  maxim  of  government, 
but  essentially  necessary  to  be  insisted  and  acted  upon 
also,  in  all  cases  in  which  obedience  may  become 
questionable,  in  order  to  give  the  State  that  assur 
ance  and  test  which  it  has  a  right  to  require  and  re 
ceive  from  its  subjects,  of  their  entire  submission 
and  fidelity  in  all  matters  to  which  the  power  and  au 
thority  of  the  State  can  extend.  But,  it  is  said, 
that  what  is  prayed  by  this  Petition  is  not  a  matter 
which  opugns  the  authority  of  the  Slate  in  matters 
to  which  its  authority  extends.  That  the  reserve 
made  by  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  is  only  in  fa 
vour  of  matters  which  concern  God  and  their  own 
consciences;  matters  of  mere  abstract  faith  and 
mental  persuasion.  That,  however,  is  not  so;  the 
Pope,  in  virtue  of  his  general  spiritual  authority, 
claims  authority  in  matters  of  morals  (i.  e.  of  moral 
conduct,  and  which  extends  to  all  the  acts  of  man) 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  mere  faith;  he  claims  and 
habitually  exercises  on  some  subjects  a  power  of  dis 
pensing  with  oaths,  and  in  that  respect  of  nullifying 
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all  human  sanctions  whatsoever,  as  far  as  they  affect 
the  conscience  through  the  medium  of  oaths;  he 
claims  and  exercises  by  himself,  and  delegates  to 
others,  an  effectual,  or  supposed  effectual,  power  of 
absolution.  What  fatal  effects  that  power,  as  exer 
cised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  applied 
to  a  credulous  multitude,  is  capable  of  producing 
upon  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  that  commu 
nity  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  prevail,  let  the  recent 
experience  of  Ireland  during  the  late  rebellion  attest, 
where  wretches,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their 
murdered  countrymen,  have  been  purified  from  the 
guilt  of  past  atrocities,  and  prepared  for  the  com 
mission  of  new,  by  the  all-atoning  virtues  of  Popisa 
absolution  ;  such  a  power  as  this  over  the  conscience, 
engrosses  and  directs  more  than  half  the  faculties  and 
energy  of  the  entire  man,  &c*— But,  besides  tho 
spiritual  power  thus  capable  of  being,  and  thus  be 
ing  in  fact  abused,  the  Ecclesiastical  Power  of  the; 
Church  of  Rome  over  its  obedient  Sons  is  enor 
mous.  It  establishes  and  sustains,  in  the  instance  of 
Ireland,  an  Hierarchy  dependent  on  the  See  of 
Rome  as  to  the  original  nomination  and  subsequent 
control  of  its  Bishops  and  Pastors,  through  the  me 
dium  of  which  it  enforces  an  obedience  not  in  mat 
ters  of  faith  only,  but  in  temporal  acts  and  concerns 
immediately  connected  with  the  duties  and  habits  of 
ordinary  life  ;  not  only  in  the  payment  of  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  local  Ecclesiastical  Establish 
ment,  or  for  such  other  purposes  connected  with 
their  political  occonorny  as  may  be  thought  tit  by  the 
same  authority  to  be  enjoined,  but  in  the  perform 
ance  also  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  particularly  that 
of  marriage,  from  which  all  civil  rites  originate,  and 
which  they  enjoin  to  be  performed  by  their  own  mi 
nisters  exclusively,  thereby  ousting  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  endangering  or  destroying  the  legitimacy 
of  its  subjects,  and  all  rights  of  descent,  inheritance, 
and  representation  founded  thereon.  The  power  of 
excommunication  is,  in  the  hands  of  their  clergy,  a 
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most  powerful  and  dangerous  engine,  not  of  spiri* 
tual  and  ecclesiastical  only,  but  of  temporal  power. 
It  acts  at  once  upon  all  the  comforts  of  domestic 
and  social  life  in  this  world,  and  upon  all  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  happiness  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  With  what  harshness  and  rigour,  and  with 
what  daring  defiance  of  the  established  law  of  the 
land,  this  most  operative  power  of  interdiction  has 
been  recently  applied,  not  to  a  few  individuals  only, 
but  to  large  multitudes  of  people,  a  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  detailed  to  us  on  a  former  evening. 
Why  such  an  enormous  conspiracy  in  the  several 
parties  concerned,  against  the  established  laws  and 
government  of  their  country,  has,  if  fully  known, 
been  suffered  to  pass  unpunished,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  a  supposi 
tion  th^t  some  insurmountable  difficulties  may  have 
occurred  in  the  obtaining  of  witnesses  who  would 
venture  to  come  forward  and  state  such  facts  upon 
oath  in  the  face  of  their  spiritual  directors,  or  that  a 
distrust  of  the  disposition  in  local  juries  to  convict 
under  such  circumstances  has  prevented  the  institu 
tion  of  such  prosecutions  as  would  otherwise  be  pro 
per  for  the  correction  of  such  crimes.  Certainly 
these,  or  some  ottier  adequate  reasons,  must  have 
operated  to  produce  a  temporary  impunity,  in  cases 
where  the  safety  of  the  State  and  the  protection  of 
its  subjects,  from  the  enormous  excesses  of  illegal  au 
thority,  seern  to  have  so  much  required  the  applica 
tion  of  immediate  and  exemplary  punishment.  I 
am  persuaded  it  could  not  proceed  from  a  want  ei 
ther  of  zeal  or  courage  in  those  whose  immediate 
duty  it  is  to  call  forth  and  apply  the  energies  of  the 
law  on  such  important  occasions;  for  I  am  well  as 
sured  and  know,  that  the  public  spirit  and  manliness 
which  heretofore  distinguished  the  profession  of  the 
law  in  that  country,  has  by  no  means  expired  iu  the 
person  of  Lord  Clare. 

These  are  a  few,    and  but  a  few,   of  the  practical 
civil  inconveniences  which  might  be  instanced  as  de 
rived 
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rived  to  the  state  and  its  subjects  from  the  authority 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  as 
it  is  exercised  over  the  sons  of  its  church ;  pro- 
ducing  as  it  does  a  distracted  allegiance  in  the  same 
person,  acknowledging  and  living  under  the  tempo 
ral  power  of  one  sovereign,  and  bound  in  faith  and 
morals  by  the  authority  of  another,  claiming  to  be 
his  spiritual  guide  and  governor,  his  ecclesiastical 
sovereign,  and  in  effect,  in  all  matters  of  supreme 
conscientious  concernment,  God's  vicegerent  and 
representative  on  earth. 

It  is  denied  that  the  effect  of  this  authority  was  at 
all  mischievously  felt  during  the  late  troubles  in 
Ireland  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  ii  is  asserted  tiiat  the 
Rebellion  in  1798  was  the  mere  effect  of  revolu~ 
tionary  principles,  fostered,  matured,  and  brought 
into  action  by  republican  leaders,  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

I  admit  that  the  leaders  of  that  rebellion,  the  En> 
metts  and  O'Connors,  were  men  of  elevated  .views 
and  conceptions,  of  minds  too  highly  raised  above 
the  grovelling  regards  and  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  to 
be  subject  to  the  weakness  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  description  of  religious  faith  whatever. 

"  I  will  grant,  it'  it  shall  be  so  required,  that  they 
were  superior  to  all  infirmities  of  this  kind,  that  they 
were  graduates  of  the  highest  class  in  the  schools  of 
republican  philosophy,  by  which  I  mean  "  pure,  ge 
nuine,  unadulterated  Atheism  ;"  but  the  ranks  of 
that  army  which  their  treasons  brought  into  the  field, 
were  not  so  filled  up.  The  Roman  Catholic  popu^ 
lation  furnished,  as  it  must,  the  means, — and  the 
priests  in  many  instances,  in  their  own  persons,  both 
the  inducement  and  the  example  of  rebellion,  by 
standing  forward  as  officers  amongst  them  in  the  day 
of  battle,  and  imposing  for  some  time  upon  their 
superstitious  and  enthusiastic  followers  the  most  ex 
travagant  fables  of  their  own  miraculous  exemption 
from  the  perils  of  fire  and  sword.  I  admit  that 
their  atheist  leaders  wishecj  ut  iirst  to  give  the  mis-? 
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chief  a  republican  direction  ;  but  the  religious  frenzy 
of  the  multitude  and  of  their  immediate  directors, 
soon  gave  it  another,  as  some  of  the  sanguinary  and 
ferocious  tragedies  which  were  acted  at  that  period 
too  truly  and  too  fatally  testified.     Any  person  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to   the  history  of 
that  calamitous  period,  and  will  afterwards  recur  to 
the  history  of  the  rebellions  of  Tyrone  and  O'Neil, 
will  find  the  transactions  of  these  several  periods  but 
too  genuine   counterparts  of  each  other,  and  too 
disgusting  a  resemblance  prevailing  between  them 
both,  as  well   in  cause  as   effect.     Both  followed 
a    period   of  extreme  liberality   to    the  Catholic?, 
took  place   in  a  season  of  unsuspecting  calm  and 
security,    and  involved    the  country  in    more  than 
the  miseries  and  massacre  which   are    usually  at 
tendant  upon  civil  war.     We  were  taught   to  ex 
pect,  that  far  other  consequences  would  have  follow 
ed  upon  the  liberal  grants  I  have  already  alluded  to. 
We  were  to  have  reposed  with  confidence  upon  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  po 
pulation  of  Ireland.     Nothing  however  of  this  kind 
that  I  recollect,  was  exhibited  in  fact,  beyond  what 
appeared  in  a  few  public  addresses  of  the  day ;  a 
small -return  of  mouth-honour  ;  but  neither  the  King 
nor  Parliament  which  conferred,  nor  the  immediate 
patrons  of  their  cause,  who  induced  Parliament  to 
consent  to  confer   these  benefits  upon  them,  were 
very  long  or  gratefully  remembered.     Two  of  their 
first  and  most  active  patrons  in    1778,   had    after 
wards  the  unmerited  misfortune  to  fall  in  the  field 
by  the  hands  of  Catholic  rebels. 

Before  we  proceed  to  grant  more,  if  more  we 
could  grant  without  a  direct  surrender  of  all  securi 
ties  of  our  Protestant  Church  and  Government,  it 
would  well  become  us  to  consider  how  our  past  libe 
rality  and  confidence  have  been  requited.  But  we 
cannot  grant  more,  particularly  the  boon  which  ij 
asked,  of  the  Admission  of  Catholic  Members  into 
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Parliament,  without  putting  in  peril  the  whole  Pro 
testant  Church  and  its  rights,  as  by  law  established. 

The  Act  of  Settlement  has  provided  for  the  Pro 
testant  Succession  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  it  has 
made  the  being  a  Protestant  the  indispensable  con 
dition  upon  which  the  Crown  is  to  be  worn  by  any 
prince  claiming  under  the  limitation  in  favour  of 
the  heirs  of  the  body  of  Princess  Sophia, — being 
Protestants. 

"  It  has  not  only  required  the  King  to  be  a  Pro 
testant  generally,  but  to  be  of  that  class  of  Pro 
testants  which  joins  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England',  and  it  has  excluded  Papists  by  indus 
trious  description ;  for  it  provides  and  enacts  (Sec 
tion  2.)  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons  who 
shall  or  may  take  or  inherit  the  said  crown  by  virtue 
of  the  limitation  of  the  present  act,  and  is  or  shall 
be  reconciled  to,  or  shall  hold  communion  with, 
the  See  or  Church  of  Home,  or  shall  profess  the 
Popish  Religion,  or  shall  marry  a  Papist,  shall  be 
subject  to  such  incapacities  as  in  such  case  or  cases 
are  by  the  recited  act  (i.  c.  of  1  W.  and  M.)  enact 
ed  and  established. 

"  So  peremptory  is  the  tenor  of  these  provisions 
in  exclusion  of  a  Popish  Prince  from  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms,  that  if  (a  case  which  is  scarce 
within  the  extreme  limits  of  actual  possibility)  his 
Majesty  himself  should  become  reconciled  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  or  profess  the  Popish  Religion,  the 
crown  would  in  that  case,  by  the  instantaneous  effect 
and  operation  o.f  law,  lull  from  his  august  and  re 
vered  brows  ;  and  he  would  stand  amongst  us  a  mere 
unprivileged  individual,  as  wholly  divested  of  the 
rights,  functions,  name,  and  character  of  sovereignty, 
as  the  meanest  peasant  of  tne  land  :  and  can  it  then 
be  supposed  that  when  such  industrious  pains  have 
been  tak  jn  by  our  ancestors  to  secure  to  the  king 
dom  a  Protestant  Prince,  that  it  should  be  left  at 
large  whether  his  Parliament  should  be  Protestant 
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or  Papist  ?  But  this  was  already  provided  for 
by  the  test-acts  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  which 
shut  the  doors  of  Parliament  in  both  Houses 
on  persons  who  do  not  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  subscribe  the  declaration  against 
Popery. 

These  restrictions  on  the  parliamentary  function 
and  character,  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal  ;  and 
thus  the  King  may  be  surrounded  not  only  by  Mi 
nisters  of  opposite  and  conflicting  religions,  but  may 
find  in  the  same  persons  a  divided  and  distracted  al 
legiance  between  his  rights  as  their  temporal  sove 
reign,  and  the  rights,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer,  that  the 
measures  of  Government  would  be  enormously 
clogged  and  impeded  by  tbe  close  junction  and  mu 
tual  adherence  of  the  Catholic  Members,  amount 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  a  number  in  England  and 
Ireland  sufficiently  large  to  enforce  from  a  Minister 
a  degree  of  condescension  and  deference  to  their 
demands  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 
by  which  the  Protestant  Religion  might  be  under 
mined  and  endangered. 

But  if  Roman  Catholic  Members  are  to  have 
seats  in  Parliament,  there  must  be  also  vested  in 
them  a  capacity  of  becoming,  as  well  as  others,  the 
King's  Ministers.  If  the  King's  Ministers  are  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  body  of  Catholics,  of  what  avail  will 
it  be  that  we  have  secured  to  us,  by  the  Act  of  Settle 
ment  and  the  Coronation  Oath,  the  solitary  individual 
Protestantism  of  his  Majesty  ?  So  that  at  the  last, 
the  whole  susbtance  of  the  provision,  made  with  so 
much  anxiety  and  solemnity  by  our  Protestant  ances 
tors,  will  become  entirely  futile  and  elusory  ;  for  the 
Test- Acts,  which  preceded  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and 
were  the  foundation  on  which  alone  it  could  practi 
cally  rest,  must  of  course  be  done  away  before  the 
Catholic  Members  can  take  their  seats  in  either 
X  House; 
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House ;  the  removal  of  which  tests  will  certainly  on 
principle,  and  by  probable  if  not  necessary  influence 
in  point  of  fact,  effectuate  a  total  subversion  of  the 
Protestant  Church  as  established  by  law  within  these 
realms.     I  think,  my  Lords,  it  will  scarce  be  denied 
by  any  of  those,   upon  the   credit  of  whose  asser 
tions  your  Lordships  would  be  disposed  to  place  re 
liance,   that  the  real  aim  and  object  of  the  persons 
who  so  strenuously  contend  for  conferring  a  repre 
sentative  capacity  on  Roman  Catholics,   is,  through 
the  means  of  such  representatives,   to  procure  fof 
the  body  at  large  some   further  advantages  in  the 
way  of  a  recognized   Church   Establishment,  unehr 
the  immediate  authority  of  Parliament.     Upon  tl.is 
head,  waving  for  the  present  all  objections  whatever 
to  the  religious  faith  and  doctrines  of  that  Churc  i, 
and  supposing,  what  I  by  no  means  admit,  that  tl  e 
points  of  faith  and  doctrine  in  which    our  Church 
differs  from  theirs,  are  of  less  essential  practical  im 
portance,  as  affecting  moral  conduct,  than  they  ap 
pear  to  me  to  be ;  allowing  them  to  entertain,  and 
as  publicly  as  they  please,  to  profess  a  belief  in  trar- 
substantiation  and  in  purgatory,  to  practise  the  in 
vocation  of  saints,  and  to  believe  and  inculcate  th.3 
belief  of  (what  Protestants  consider  as)  a  legendary 
chronicle  of  unauthentic  miracles ;  giving   them  a;l 
facilities  of  public  and  private  worship   and  profes 
sion  of  faith   on  these  and   every  other  subject,  if 
there  be  any  yet  wanting,  and  required  on  their  be  - 
half,  still  an  establishment  for  their  Church,   con  - 
current  with  that  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  exceeds  even  the  competence  of  Par 
liament  itself,  constituted  as  it  is,  to  bestow.     By 
the  5th  article  of  the  Union,  it  is  declared  that  "  the. 
continuance  and  preservation   of  the   said  Unitee 
Church  as  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland^  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential 
and  fundamental  part  of  the  Union."     By  funda 
mental  is  meant,  with  reference  to  the  subject  mat 
ter,  such  an  integral  part  of  the  compact  of  union 
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formed  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  and  sustaining  of  the  whole 
fabric  and  superstructure  of  the  Union  raised  and 
built  thereupon  ;  and  such  as,  being  removed,  would 
produce  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  political 
union,  founded  upon  this  article  as  its  immediate 
basis.  The  words,  "  the  Established  Church,"  im 
port,  that  there  shall  be  only  one  church  of  that  de 
scription,  and  which  shall  alone  have  the  privileges, 
character,  and  denomination  of  an  Established 
Church  annexed  to  it.  These  terms  necessarily  ex 
clude  any  other  co-ordinate  and  concurrent  esta 
blishment  ;  every  other  church  which  has  any  thing 
beyond  what  we  commonly  understand  by  the  word 
toleration  allowed  to  it,  may  be  considered  as  so  far 
established  within  the  meaning  of  this  article ;  and 
the  union  of  course,  in  virtue  of  such  allowed  esta 
blishment,  not  only  to  a  degree  impugned  and  vio 
lated,  but  by  the  express  letter  of  the  precise  and 
peremptory  provision  referred  to,  absolutely  deprived 
of  its  very  essence  and  foundation  ;  in  other  words, 
substantially  destroyed  and  subverted.  I  will  hope, 
therefore,  that  on  further  consideration  the  utter 
impracticability  of  such  a  project,  consistently  with 
the  good  faith  of  the  two  kingdoms  solemnly  pledged 
to  each  other  at  the  period  and  by  the  compact  of 
the  Union,  will  be  so  apparent  to  all  who  are  at 
present  striving  for  its  adoption,  as  to  dissuade  them 
from  the  further  prosecution  of  a  measure,  which, 
as  it  must  commence  in  a  violation  of  public  faith 
and  political  rights,  must  also  terminate  in  disap 
pointment  and  dishonour. 

"  I  am  one  of  those,  my  Lords,  who  labour  under 
an  unfortunate  persuasion,  that  even  if  this  could 
legally  be,  and  in  fact  were  granted  to  them  ;  that 
if  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  were  already  esta 
blished  in  Ireland  in  some  degree  of  communion 
and  participation  of  privileges  with  the  uniied 
church,  that  even  this  grant  and  indulgence,  large 
as  it  might  now  appear  to  us,  would  be  followed  by 
X  »  fresh 
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fresh  demands  and  increased  importunity.  What 
assurance  is  there  that  they  would  rest  contented 
with  this  boon  ?  or  would  not  the  broad  banners  of 
papal  supremacy  be  immediately  unfurled,  and  the 
exclusive  domination  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ire 
land  be  authoritatively  claimed  on  the  ground  of 
this  very  concession,  and  of  that  majority  in  the 
population  of  that  country,  which  alone  confers  the 
right  (as  they  contend)  of  establishing  the  Protest 
ant  Religion  as  the  Religion  of  the  State  in  this  coun 
try  ?  Compared  with  the  value  of  this  ultimate 
prize,  the  objects  hitherto  obtained  in  the  struggla 
would  be  vile  and  worthless  in  their  estimation. 

Jain  tenet  Italiam,  taraen  ultra  per^cre  tcndit 
Actum  inquit  nihil  est,  nisi  poenomilitc  portas 
Frangimus  ct  media  vcxillum  pono  suburr&. 

"  Before  it  is  yet  too  late,  I  for  one  am  disposed 
to  rally  round  the  standards,  and  preserve  the  altar;> 
of  my  country.  The  palladium  of  our  Protestant , 
and  indeed  of  our  political  security,  consists  princi 
pally  in  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  tests  connectec. 
therewith,  and  (as  more  particularly  concerns  Ire 
land)  in  the  provisions  contained  in  the  5th  article 
of  our  recent  union  with  that  country,  against  ever} 
attempt  to  weaken  these  safeguards  of  the  constitu 
tion.  I,  as  long  as  I  live,  and  am  furnished  with 
faculties  either  of  body  or  mind  enabling  me  to 
struggle  with  effect,  will  manfully  struggle,  and,  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  will  avert  the  mischief  which  must 
result  from  the  admission  of  persons  (owning  and 
yielding,  as  they  do,  an  imperfect  and  defalcated  al 
legiance  to  the  state)  into  the  entire  and  perfect 
rights  of  completely  affianced  subjects.v 

"  Not  being  able,  my  Lords,  to  feel  any  material 
degree  of  evil  in  the  present  state  of  political  re 
straint,  as  it  is  necessarily  for  their  good  as  well  as 
ours,  and  in  the  prevention  of  common  calamities 
affecting  us  all,  applied  to  our  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  in  Ireland ;  and  seeing  a  sure  prospect  of 
enormous  and  incalculable  mischiefs  before  me, 
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\vhichmust  immediately  result  from  a  change ; — as 
a  subject  interested  in  the  safety  of  the  crown  and 
kingdom  ;  as  a  Protestant  interested  in  maintaining 
the  possession  of  that  pure  and  reformed  religion, 
which  having  been  in  times  past  preserved  and  sanc 
tified  to  us  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors,  has  been 
by  God's  providence  long  and  firmly  established  in 
these  realms,  and  which  is  inseparably  knit  together 
in  one  system  with  all  our  civil  rights  and  liberties, 
with  our  best  means  of  happiness  here,  and  our  best 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter, — I  feel  it  my  duty,  my 
Lords,  now  and  for  ever,  as  long  as  the  Catholic 
Religion  shall  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  and  spiri 
tual  union  with  and  dependence  upon  the  See  of 
Home,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  this  and 
every  other  proposition  which  is  calculated  to  pro 
duce  the  undoing  and  overthrow  of  all  that  our  fa 
thers  have  regarded  and  ourselves  have  felt,  and 
know  to  be  most  venerable  and  useful  in  our  esta 
blishments  both  in  Church  and  State. 

The  Earl  of  WESTMORLAND.— "  My  Lords, 
having  been  one  of  his  Majesty's  servants  at  the 
time  the  Union  was  framed,  having  been  in  some 
degree  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  I 
trust  the  importance  of  the  proposed  measure  will 
be  my  excuse,  however  ably  the  subject  has  been 
debated,  for  stating  the  grounds  of  the  vote  I  shall 
give  this  night.  Jiaving,  whilst  I  had  the  honour 
of  representing  hi$  Majesty  in  Ireland,  twice  given 
his  Majesty's  sanction  to  important  favours  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  kingdom;  having  been 
twice  thanked  by  that  body,  and  assured  that 
the  period  of  my  administration  would  ever  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  the  Catholics  of  Ire 
land,  I  trust,  in  giving  my  decided  negative  to  the 
motion  of  the  Noble  Lord  for  a  Committee,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  disclaim  all  motives  of  super 
stition  or  bigotry,  or  a  want  of  liberality  or  tole 
ration.  To  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion 
enjoyment  of  property,  1  hold,  that  every  sub 
ject, 
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ject,  except  under  imminent  circumstances,  has  a 
right ;  beyond  this,  the  exercise  of  political  power 
is  a  question  not  of  right  but  of  expediency ;  aright 
which  every  state  has  exercised,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
new  theories,  in  defiance  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  and  the  bleeding  example  of  the 
•French  Republic. 

"  Before  I  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  ques 
tion,  I  will  preface  two  observations  :  First,  Not 
withstanding  the  new  opinions,  that  in  this  country 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  inseparably  con 
nected  with  the  State;  with  it  the  country  has 
grown  to  greatness,  and  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  weaken  or  destroy  the  establishment  of  the 
church,  tends  to  the  destruction  of  our  monarchy, 
our  liberty,  and  our  political  existence  :  Secondly, 
That  all  the  examples  that  have  been  produced  of 
persons  of  different  religions  being  allowed  to  serve 
the  state  in  other  countries,  in  no  degree  apply  to 
this  kingdom,  as  those  countries  are  subject  to  ar 
bitrary  government ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
no  instance  can  be  shewn  of  a  free  state  with  a  free 
parliament,  in  which  persons  professing  a  faith  dis 
tinct  from  that  establishment,  have  obtained  much 
weight  and  consequence. 

"  In  discussing  this  question,  it  should  be  consi 
dered,  What  is  asked  ?  How  what  is  asted  is  to  be 
attained?  and,  What  is  to  be  substituted  in  the  place 
of  that  you  take  away  ? 

"  That  which  is  asked  is  Catholic  Emancipation: 
a  term  equally  unfitting  for  this  question  and  this 
assembly.  Emancipate  the  Catholics  !  Do  they  re 
quire  the  praetor's  wand,  to  be  released  from  servi 
tude,  to  hold  property,  to  be  protected  in  their  per 
sons  and  property  ?  Why,  my  Lords,  they  are  as 
free  as  any  subjects  in  the  world.  Do  you  talk  of 
emancipating  copyholders,  custom-house  officers, 
excise  officers  ?  The  term,  indeed,  as  it  w&sjirst 
intended,  applies  to  emancipate  Ireland,  that  is,  to 
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separate  Ireland  from  the  Government  of  and  con 
nexion  with  England. 

'*'  But  what  is  asked  ?    To  abolish  all  distinctions 
between    Protestant  and  Papist,   and  to   place   the 
Papist  upon  an  equality  with  the  Protestant ;  for, 
say  the  advocates  of  this  measure,  whilst  any  distinc 
tion  remains,  however  high  or  special,  the  grievance 
remains.     For  this  purpose  then  you  cannot  move  a 
step  without  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation- 
acts.     Nay,  you  must  also  repeal  the  act  of  supre 
macy  and  uniformity,   the  bill   of  rights,  the  act  of 
settlement,   the   act  of  union  with   Scotland,    and 
after,  the  king's   coronation  oath.     There    perhaps 
will  arise  a  question  between  original  compact  and 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament.    Unquestionably,  our 
laws  are  not  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
that  alter  not ;  no   Parliament  has  greater    power 
than   the   succeeding    one;     but    considering    the 
solemnity  attendant  upon  these  laws,  it  is  most  un 
wise  to  raise  doubts,  and  agitate  the  minds  of  men 
upon    points  which  may  strike  at   the   settlement 
of  the   crown   itself,     without    most    urgent    ne 
cessity,  without  being  convinced,  first,  that  you  will 
do  no  harm  ;  next,    that  you  will  do  essential  be 
nefit;  and,  lastly,   that  you  have  a  plan  to  establish 
in  place  of  that  you  mean  to  take  away.    Now,  what 
are  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  measure? — that  it 
will  tend  to  the  settlement  and   tranquillity  of  Ire 
land.    If  I  really  thought  it  would  have  that  effect,  I 
would  enter  into  a  consideration  of  it  : — but  it  is 
because  I  am  of  a  diametrically  opposite  opinion,  I 
am  decidedly  against  it.     Is  it  likely  to  tend  \o  the 
tranquillity  of  a  country  composed  of  two  descrip 
tions  of  inhabitants,  the  one  possessed    of  the  pro 
perty  and  the  magistracy,  few  in  number,  contend 
ing  and  protecting  themselves  against  the  more  nu 
merous  class,   to  open  every  situation  as  a  scene  of 
contest  ?    I  think  the  first  operation  would  be,   to 
make  the  country  a  scene  of  confusion,  corruption, 
and  riot,  not  only  for  Parliament  but  for  magistracy, 
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and  for  situations  in  all  the  towns,  as  described  by 
Lucan, 

Lethe  Usque  ambitus  urbis 

Annua  venali  referens  certamina  campo. 

The  priest  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  leading  them  to 
every  outrage,  and  religious  bigotry  carried  to  the 
inmost  extent,  the  power  of  the  Protestant  land 
lords  would  have  no  effect  against  a  religious  com 
bination. 

"  Next,  What  are  the  causes  of  the  discontents 
in  Ireland  ?  High  rents,  heavy  taxes,  tithes,  the  pro 
perty  possessed  by  persons  speaking  a  different  lan 
guage,  of  different  manners  and  habits  from  the  pea 
santry,  a  double  clergy,  the  Protestant  clergy  in  af 
fluence,  the  Catholic  in  poverty.  May  I  ask,  Which 
of  the  grievances  will  this  act  touch  ?  will  it  lower 
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rents  or  taxes  ?  will  it  alter  the  state  of  property  ? 
will  it  teach  the  landlords  Irish,  or  the  peasants 
English  ?  will  it  lower  tithes  ?  will  it  make  the  Pro 
testant  clergy  low,  and  raise  the  Catholic  priest  ? 
Perhaps  it  may  ;  and  here  is  the  difficulty.  If  this 
operates  lightly  and  gently,  as  possibly  it  may,  it 
\vould  not  affect  the  mass  of  the  country;  if  it  ope 
rates  to  affect  the  mass,  it  may  operate  to  an 
extent  fatal  to  British  connexion.  I  have  long 
thought  that  the  discontents  of  Ireland  arise  from 
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other  causes  than  religious  disabilities.  Let  us  ex 
amine  history  ;  I  shall  not  go  into  the  discarded 
code,  except  to  ask  if  so  much  was  said  upon  it  for 
the  sake  of  tranquillity  ?  First,  I  look  to  the  year 
1782;  then  alt  the  grievances  of  the  nation  were 
brought  forth  by  the  patriots  of  that  period:  va 
rious  : — Simple  Repeal,  Independent  Parliament, 
Free  Trade  ;  not  a  word  of  religious  grievances.  I 
proceed  to  1789;  grievances  enough,  wrongs 
enough  of  a  Noble  Marquis  (Buckingham)  wrongs 
that  will  never  be  forgiven  by  those  who  wished  to 
risk  the  separation  of  the  countries  for  the  sake  of 
party,  nor  forgotten  by  those  who  know  that,  by 
his  ability  and  firmness,  he  preserved  that  kingdom 
to  his  Sovereign,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
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.countries:  —  the    parties     in    Parliament  and    the 
Whig  Club    stating  all  the  grievances  ;  yet   not  a 
word  of  religious  grievances.     Is  it  to  be   believed, 
that  the  great   patriots  of  the  day  should  not  have 
mentioned  religious  grievances,  if  any  such  really 
oppressed  the  people  ?  I  proceed  farther,  to  the  year 
1791-    Relaxation  was   given  to   the  Catholics  in 
England;    the   Irish    Catholics    naturally  applied. 
What  happened  ?    The  Irish  House    of    Commons 
would  not  grant  the  claims ;  no, — they  threw   the 
petition  off  the  table,   twenty-three   only  objecting. 
"  Now,  I  argue  not  the  right  or  the  wrong  on 
this  subject ;  but  this  I  contend :   That  the  great  pa 
triots  of  that  time  would    not  have   rejected   these 
petitions  if  the  state  of  the  laws   had  been  an  op 
pression  to  the  country.     When,  then,  was  the  dis 
covery  made  ?   Why,   as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Government  of  England  wished  to  do  every 
thing  that  was  proper  for  the   Catholics,   then   the 
grievance  was  made  out,  then  the  patriots  began  to 
cry  out;  and  whatever  was  given,    the   determina 
tion  was  to  ask  for  more;  so  the  more  we  give,  the 
more  we  shall  be  asked,   till  your   Lordships  iiave 
nothing  more  to  surrender.     What  was  the  eff-cc  of 
the  concessions  of  179 -3  ?    The  Catholics  were  re 
lieved   from    every  law   affecting  the   mass  of  the 
people.     The  profession  of  the  law  was  opened,  the 
magistracy,    right  of  voting,   freedom  of   corpora 
tions,   trades,   &c.     What  happened  immediately? 
Universal  insurrection,  devastation,  and  cruelty!  Is 
it   probable   that  those   who   returned   treason   for 
kindness,   and  murder  for  favour,   upon  point >  that 
directly  affected  them,    are   likely  to  become  mild 
and  grateful  subjects  for  favours  that   affect   them 
only  distantly  and  collaterally?  Upon  this  point  of 
the  argument  I  beg  to   be  distinctly  understood.     I 
do  not  bring  this  argument  against  the  measure.     If 
it  is  right,  with  a  view  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
let  it  be  done  ;  if  it  is  right,  with  a  view  to  the  Catho 
lics  of  England,  if  it  is   right  upon  general  policy, 
let  it  be  done ;  but  let  no  man's  mind  be  influence i 
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in  deciding  upon  this  question  by  the  opinion  that 
concessions  of  this  nature  are  likely  to  tranquillize 
Ireland.  We  are  told  it  arises  out  of  the  Union. 
How  ?  Was  it  promised  ?  Certainly  not.  Did  the 
Catholics  carry  the  Union  ?  Certainly  not.  The  ques 
tion  was  previously  rejected  by  both  Parliaments ; 
and  it  was  a  strange  sort  of  expectation  that  what 
both  Parliaments  rejected  before  and  at  the  Union, 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  were  united  !  But 
is  it  not  well  known  that  the  measure  could  not 
have  been  carried  if  this  proposition  had  been 
clogged  to  it  ?  Is  it  not  well  known  that  the  mcst 
zealous  friends  of  the  Union  would  have  opposed  it 
if  this  had  made  a  part,  considering  it  as  leading  lo 
the  separation  of  the  countries?  "  But  it  w.ll 
please  the  people  of  Ireland."  There  a  re  two  descrip 
tions  of  persons  in  that  kingdom.  Will  it  please  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland, — those  who  carried  that  great 
measure,  those  who  preserved  that  country  to  this?  It 
seems  as  if  Noble  Lords  had  forgotten  that  such  peo 
ple  existed  :  I  have  not  heard  mention  of  them  from 
any  one  ;  a  people  by  whose  loyalty  and  courage,  i  i 
a  situation  unparalelled,  that  kingdom  was  secured ; 
whose  conduct  was  never  equalled  by  any  descrip 
tion  of  men  in  any  country.  Why,  then,  what  must 
be  done?  I  say,  "  Let  the  Union  alone  ;"  let  that 
great  measure  alone  ;  let  it  work,  as  it  has  begun, 
the  settlement  of  that  country,  and  let  not  the  ope 
rations  of  that  great  measure  be  impeded  by  bringing 
the  Catholics  forward  at  an  unfit  season,'to  be  made 
the  tool  and  sport  of  British  factions. 

"  It  is  insinuated  that  the  Catholics  have  not  the 
benefit  of  equal  justice.  Now,  I  defy  any  mar. 
to  shew  that  equal  justice  in  that  country  is  not 
done  to  every  man,  of  whatever  religion.  It  is  said 
that  the  Petition  is  signed  by  no  priest.  From  this, 
three  observations  may  be  made :  First,  That  the 
priests  disapprove  of  the  tenets  and  declarations 
contained  in  the  Petition,  and  do  not  choose  to  give 
it  their  countenance ;  Secondly,  (the  one  which  sur 
prized 
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prized  me,  and  which  the  Noble  Lord  seemed  to 
countenance)  That,  as  its  requests  did  not  affect 
their  order,  they  did  not  choose  to  sign  it ;  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  therefore  did  not  deserve 
their  application.  To  neither  of  these  observations 
shall  I  give  any  weight ;  but  I  will  give  one  more 
fitting  the  conduct  and  character  of  that  reverend 
body  of  the  superior  clergy,  of  whom,  from  every 
thing  I  experienced,  I  shall  always  speak  with  re 
spect.  The  reason  that  I  conceive  why  the  priests 
did  not  sign  the  Petition  is,  that  they  disapproved  of 
the  season  ;  that  they,  who  knew  the  state  and  tem 
per  of  their  own  people,  the  state  and  temper 
of  the  Protestants,  knew  that  the  time  was  un 
fitting  for  the  discussion  ;  that  neither  party  had 
forgiven  the  sufferings  and  injuries  of  the  late  rebel 
lion  ;  and  that  to  revive  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  would  only  be  to  revive  the  horrors  of  the 
rebellion.  They  therefore,  in  which  I  concur  with 
them,  wished  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  their 
situation  to  a  more  favourable  moment ;  and  when, 
as  was  ably  observed,  so  very  few  persons  have  signed 
this  Petition  from  several  parts  of  Ireland,  it  may 
be  argued  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholics  con 
cur  in  this  opinion  with  the  priesthood. 

"  Having  looked  at  this  question  as  it  related  to 
Ireland,  let  us  extend  our  view  to  its  general  effect. 
What  is  the  state  of  England,  of  Scotland  ?  Perfect 
ly  quiet;  no  religious  jealousy ;  every  man  worship 
ping  the  Deity  according  to  the  form  he  approves. 
Will  the  Noble  Lord  ensure  the  continuance  of 
such  a  state  if  this  motion  is  complied  with  ?  And 
here  an  observation  should  be  made  : — The  IrishPar- 
liarnents,  taunted  as  they  have  been  as  bigots  and 
oppressors,  in  1793  gave  considerable  privileges  to 
the  Catholics.  Have  the  Lnglish  done  so  to  their 
Catholics,  whose  loyalty  and  good  conduct  has  been 
unimpeached,  and  against  whom  suspicion  never 
broached  a  whisper  in  their  disfavour  ?  The  argu 
ment  of  the  dangers  attending  the  measures  in  Ire- 
laud  not  applying  in  England,  why  did  not  the  Noble 
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Lords  propose  relaxations  to  the  same  extent  ?  Ile^ 
cause  the  state  and  temper  of  the  country  woulc} 
not  bear  the  proposition.  What  is  the  case  of 
Scotland  ?  Why  even  the  laws  of  1791  were  not  ex 
tended  to  that  country.  What  is  to  be  argued  from 
this  ?  That  those  who  had  the  management  of  Scot-? 
land,  knew  the  state  and  temper  of  that  country 
would  not  bear  the  discussion  ;  that  it  would  be  in 
jurious  to  the  Catholics,  injurious  to  the  Protestants. 
May  I  then  ask,  What  has  happened  to  induce  you 
to  throw  this  measure  wild  upon  the  country  ?  Doea 
any  man  wish  to  renew  the  horrors  of  the  year 
1 780  ?  Is  any  man  sure  that  the  cry  may  not  be  raised 
that  the  Church  is  in  danger  ?  and  may  there  not  be 
some  ground  for  this  alarm  ? 

It  was  very  ably  shewn,  and  I  shall  not  again  go 
over  the  ground,  that  this  question  might  throw  the 
one  hundred  Irish  Members  and  the  whole  power  ot 
Ireland  into  the  hand  of  the  Catholics.  Calculate 
what  the  Dissenters  of  this  country  are  ;  add  to 
these  those  of  no  religion,  those  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  establishment  to  free  themselves  from  tithes 


and  taxes ;  consider  the  tempting  state  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Church  as  a  source  of  taxation  ; 
contemplate  the  effects  of  an  union  of  these  bodies 
acting  systematically,  forming  subscriptions  ;  recol 
lect  that  parties  may  be  in  this  country  who  would 
go  all  lengths  to  attain  and  maintain  power  ;  and 
nobody  can  calmly  say  very  serious  attacks  might 
not  be  made  on  the  establishment  of  the  Church. 
We  are  told  this  is  not  a  time  to  exclude  men  from 
the  service  of  the  state  for  religious  opinions.  In 
the  first  place,  In  Ireland  the  Catholics  arc  not  ger 
nerally  excluded  ;  and,  secondly,  It  is  not  an  account 
of  religious  opinions,  but  because  they  will  not  ac 
knowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  King,  and  come^ 
in  a  general  way  of  considering  the  subject,  within 
the  provisions  of  the  24th  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  We 
are  liken ise  told,  that  the  fears  of  the  Pope  and 
Pretender  are  gone  by ;  of  the  latter  qprtainly,  ex 
cept 
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cept  by  arguments,  there  seem  no  attempts  to  set  up 
his  title.  But  the  Pope  has  no  power.  It  is  not 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  but  the  power  of  those  over 
whom  the  Pope  has  influence,  that  is  to  be  consi 
dered  ;  and  if  that  unfortunate  person,  having  dis 
graced  his  reverend  hand  by  anointing  a  usurper,  is 
a  prisoner  in  his  capital,  and  under  his  authority  has 
a  communication  with  Ireland,  and  spiritual  mixed 
with  civil  authority,  appointing  the  Hierarchy  of  that 
country,  who  can  deny  that  this  is  a  solecism  in  po 
litics,  and  cannot  be  contemplated  without  appre 
hension  ? 

But  what  I  most  disapprove  is,  the  manner  in 
which  this  question  is  brought  forward.  Whoever 
proposes  a  change  of  so  important  a  nature  as  this 
is,  whoever  proposes  to  alter  laws,  ought  to  explain 
the  whole  plan  and  the  whole  project. 

It  was  said  that,  in  the  consideration  of  restrictive 
laws,  all  that  excluded  persons  from  equal  power, 
the  onus  lay  upon  those  to  shew  cause  who  wished 
for  their  continuance.  Is  it  so  ?  I  know  not  how 
the  people  of  England  will  like  to  hear  that  they 
-  are  to  shew  cause  for  the  protection  of  the  corpo 
rations  and  their  franchises  against  universal  suf 
frage,  of  freeholders  against  copyholders  ;  but  for 
one,  I  ain  ready  to  take  the  onus.  "  What  have 
you  gained  by  the  war  ?"  was  frequently  asked  : 
\Vhat  was  the  Noble  Lord's  answer? — "  That  I 
have  survived  the  shock  under  which  other  nations 
have  sunk,"  quod  sptro  iuum  est.  1  listened  with 
considerable  attention  to  hear  what  was  to  be  pro 
posed.  The  first  Noble  Lord  (G REN v ILL*;)  was 
all  general,  and  seemed  to  profess  only  a  compliance 
with  the  Petition  in  aid  of  this  favoured  sect,  for 
getting  all  others  upon  equal  claims,  though  his  argu 
ment  went  to  the  full  extent  to  them  ;  but  no  guard, 
no  declaration  of  what  was  to.  be  put  in  the  place. 
I  attended  with  great  anxiety  to  the  next  Noble 
Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  (SPENCER)  fully  convinced 
Iby  his  mature  judgment  and  discretion,  that  he  had 
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some  distinct  plan  to  produce,  which,  whilst  it  gave 
liberty  in  one  instance,  would  set  up  some  substitute 
and  guard  on  the  other.  Not  a  word  ! 

As  to  the  third  Noble  Lord  (HOLLAND)  from 
the  extent  of  his  arguments,  I  heard  at  least  no 
thing  in  favour  of  any  religious  establishment.  We 
ought  to  see  the  whole  plan  and  the  whole  project, 
that  we  may  be  sure,  when  we  come  into  this 
Committee,  any  two  of  the  proposers  may  agree 
upon  what  they  would  wish  to  have  done.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  sec  this  new  work  of  Vauban,  and  to 
know  if  I  cannot  proceed  against  it,  by  sap  or  storm, 
with  more  prospect  of  success  than  against  the  an 
cient  castle,  which  has  been  fortified  at  every  point 
where  danger  has  threatened. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  proposal  is  to 
strengthen  the  Church  Establishment,  to  tranquil 
lize  Ireland,  and  secure  the  settlement  of  the 
Union ;  but  I  must  not  look  at  the  professions  of 
the  proposer,  but  at  the  tendency  of  the  project ; 
and  as  I  am  convinced  that  its  discussion  at  this 
improper  and  unfitting  period  will,  instead  of 
strengthening,  shake  the  establishment  of  the  Church; 
instead  of  tranquillizing,  will  convulse  Ireland,  and 
instead  of  cementing  the  Union,  will  risk  the  sepa^ 
ration, — I  must  beg  the  Noble  Lords  not  at  such  a 
moment  to  hazard  the  horrors  and  the  miseries  of 
religious  contests. 

The  Earl  of  MOIRA  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
question  should  be  relieved  from  a  great  deal  of  ex 
traneous  matter  with  which  it  had  been  encumbered, 
and  that  it-  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  that 
plain  good  sense  on  which  he  conceived  it  to  rest. 
He  thought;  the  complexion  of  the  present  times  de 
manded  that  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  pro 
cure  an  unanimity  of  heart  and  mind  in  the  cause  of 
the  country.  It  was  very  true,  that  to  give  the  Ca 
tholics  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  few  offices 
from  which  they  were  excluded,  would  be  giving  them 
little;  but  the  gift  would  shew  a  disposition  to  con-* 
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ciliate  and  to  win  their  affections;  which  would  be 
in  that  point  of  view  important.  He  was  surprized 
to  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  Petition  tended  to 
throw  the  torch  of  discord  into  the  country:  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  it,  if 
properly  attended  to,  would  tend  to  establish  that 
harmony  which  was  most  essential  to  the  country  at 
the  present  moment.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
made  these  observations,  he  wished  to  speak  \vith  the 
utmost  respect  of  the  Established  Church;  but  which 
he  did  not  think  would  be  endangered  or  injured  by 
granting  the  Catholic  claims.  He  wished,  therefore, 
that  the  Petition  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  any  danger 
could  really  arise  from  conceding  those  claims ;  and 
if  it  should  be  deemed  not  prudent  to  grant  the 
whole,  whether  any  part  of  those  claims  might  bfe 
safely  admitted;  as  he  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
that  in  the  Committee  he  should  certainly  be  desir 
ous  of  weighing  wrell  each  object  whirh  the  Catho- 
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lies  had  in  view,  and  investigating  in  what  manner  it 
would  .operate  with  respect  to  the  Church  Estab 
lishment,  before  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  admission 
of  the  claim  which  it  involved. 

Earl  DARNLEY.— "  I  am  ready  to  confess  my 
disposition  to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  some  Noble 
Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  as  to  the  time 
in  which  this  question  is  agitated.  Had  I  been  con 
sulted  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  I  certainly  should 
have  recommended  to  them  to  abstain  from  pressing 
their  claims  at  a  period  which  is  generally  known  to 
be  peculiarly  unfavourable,  for  many  reasons  ;  into 
some  of  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  called  upon 
to  enter,  but  which  are  very  generally  known.  I 
.certainly  think  the  present  disposition  of  the  country 
ill  general  adverse  to  the  proposition,  however  I  may 
be  convinced  that  it  is  founded  in  reason  and  justice, 
and  must  therefore,  sooner  or  later,  ultimately  pre 
vail.  Since,  however,  the  question  is  come  to  be 
agitated  in  Parliament,  your  Lordships  will  agree 
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with  me,  that  it  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better 
hands;  and  that  the  propriety  and  moderation  have 
been  as  conspicuous  as  the  ability  with  which  it  has 
been  introduced  by  my  Noble  Friend.  And  here  1 
cannot  avoid  animadverting  on  the  unfair  and 
groundless  imputations  which  have  been  cast  upon 
the  introduction  of  this  proposition  by  some  Noble 
Lords  who  have  spoken,  in  the  debate,  as  if  it  could. 
have  been  introduced  as  a  party-question,  or  in  any 
respect  to  answer  party-purposes.  My  Noble  Friend 
who  has  opened  the  debate,  most  solemnly  disclaimed 
such  an  intention  ;  and  is  fully  entitled  to  credit  for 
his  assertion.  But  a  better  proof  than  the  assertion 
of  any  man,  is  the  manifest  absurdity  of  such  a  pro 
position.  The  party  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
act,  which  has  been  sometimes  honoured  with  the  ap 
pellation  of  a  Faction,  is  a  faction,  be  it  observed,  com 
posed  of  almost  every  thing  in  the  country  respectable 
for  wealth,  birth,  and  talents,  and  who  certainly  enjoy 
ed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  confidence  and  good  opi 
nion  of  the  people  of  England,  which  their  opponents 
have  forfeited.  At  such  a  period  the  introduction  of 
a  measure  kno  vn  to  be  unpopular,  and  in  opposition 
to  very  general,  however  unfounded,  prejudices,  can 
never  be  fairly  stated  as  intended  to  promote  party 
views.  In  adverting  to  the  different  arguments  which 
have  been  used  by  other  Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  I  have  some  satisfaction  in  speaking  so  late, 
icasmuch  as  the  task  has  thereby  fallen  to  others  of 
replying  to  the  speech  of  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lard  (the  Chancellor  of  Ireland)  which  I  cannot 
bat  consider  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
speeches  that  has  ever  been  uttered  in  Parliament. 
Considering  both  the  arguments  used  and  the  person 
who  has  used  them,  it  certainly  merits  all  the  repro 
bation  which  it  had  received.  I  have,  however,  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  congratulating  the  House  ori 
the  very  different  tone  which  has  in  general  prevailed, 
and  efpecially  in  Jfhe  two  last  speeches  on  the  other 
side  (the  Bishop  of  ST.  ASAPH  and  Lord  ELLF.NBO- 
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ROUGH).  The  Reverend  and  Learned  Prelate,  in 
particular,  has  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which 
does  him  the  highest  honour;  and  the  only  ground  of 
surprise  is  the  circumstance  of  the  Reverend  Pre 
late's  appearing  to  be  influenced  by  those  extraordi 
nary  arguments  and  assertions  vvhich  have  been  con 
tradicted  as  unfounded,  by  Noble  Lords  best  ac 
quainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  Reverend 
Prelate  appears  to  have  received  from  that  Learned 
Lord  some  new  lights  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
Religion,  which  have  induced  him  to  change  his  opi 
nion  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  political 
disabilities,  according  to  the  Prayer  of  the  Petition, 
which  he  at  first  imagined  might  be  granted  without 
endangering  the  Established  Church  or  the  Protes 
tant  Succession.  For  myself,  I  can  assure  the  House, 
that  if  I  could  be  persuaded  either  the  one  or  the 
other  would  be  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  con 
cessions  prayed  for,  I  would  be  the  first  man  in  the 
House  to  oppose  them;  but,  according  to  in;  view 
of  the  subject,  so  far  from  having  this,  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  this  measure  of  conciliation  would 
produce  a  directly  contrary  effect,  and,  by  uniting 
all  the  hearts  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  would  afford 
the  firmest  security  to  our  establishment  both  in 
Church  and  State:  not  indeed  if  these  remaining 
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conceSvsions  are  made  in  the  same  spirit,  and  in  the 
same  ungracious  manner  as  those  which  have  former 
ly  taken  place  in  Ireland;  but  if  they  are  granted 
(as  I  trust  and  am  persuaded  they  sooner  or  later 
will)  in  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation  and  peace. 
And  this  leads  me  to  advert  to  the  History  of  Ire 
land  with  reference  to  this  question,  which  has  been 
dwelt  on  with  so  much  self-complacency  by  a  Noble 
Earl  opposite  to  me  (WESTMORLAND)  who  has  ad 
ministered  the  affairs  of  that  country  at  the  period 
of  the  last  concessions  to  the  Carbolics.  The  period 
of  the  Revolution  has  been  dwelt  on  by  many  who 
have  spoken  in  the  debate  with  satisfaction;  and  I 
am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  do  ample  justice  to  that 
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great  acra  of  the  establishment  0f  the  ciril  and  reli 
gious  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy: — the  Catholic* 
of  Ireland  must,  however,  date  from  thence  the  ex 
tinction  of  their  liberties,  and  the  commencement  of  , 
those  sufferings  which  they  have  borne  with  such  ex 
emplary  patience,  and  repaid  with  such  distinguish 
ed  loyalty.  Till  the  auspicious  reign  of  his  present; 
Majesty,  their  situation  was  that  of  the  most  abject 
slavery;  and  they  were  a  proscribed  race  in  their  na 
tive  land,  compelled  to  submit  to  the  most  harsh 
and  degrading  system  of  laws  that  perhaps  ever  was 
framed.  The  policy  of  this  system  I  do  not  arraign, 
severe  and  cruel  as  it  was  ;  it  might,  in  some  degree, 
perhaps,  have  been  justified  by  political  necessity; 
and  I  mention  it  only  with  a  view  to  do  justice  to  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  the  Catholics  under  such  cir 
cumstances.  During  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  when 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  their  loyal 
ty  and  attachment  were  conspicuously  manifested  in 
favour  of  the  Protestant  King  on  the  throne,  against 
the  Popish  successor  of  him  who  had  been  expelled 
on  account  of  his  attachment,  to  their  cause.  Again, 
in  1759,  when  a  French  armament  was  ready  to  in 
vade  Ireland,  for  the  express  purpose  of  restoring  the 
exiled  family,  and  when  a  partial  invasion  had  ac 
tually  taken  place,  their  attachment  to  the  establish 
ment,  under  which  they  suffered  so  much,  was 
again  most  conspicuous.  Under  these  circumstan 
ces,  and  in  consideration  of  their  loyalty  and  good 
'conduct,  as  was  expressly  stated,  his  present  Majes 
ty  was  advised  to  remove  some  of  their  chains.  In 
1774,  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  now  take 
was  enacted.  In  37/8,  some  of  the  most  galling 
and  degrading  parts  of  the  code  of  popery  laws  was 
abrogated.  In  1782,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  property;  and  finally,  in  1793,  everything 
that  remained,  including  many  important  civil 
rights,  was  granted,  with  the  exception  only  of  thoso 
privileges  for  which  they  now  petition.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  received  great  and  im 
portant 
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portant  advantages  during  the  present  reign;  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  are  so  forward  to  tax 
them  with  ingratitude,  when  I  consider  the  manner 
in  which  these  concessions  have  been  made,  especial 
ly  the  last  and  must  important  ones  in  1793.  In 
deed,  the  concessions  have  all  appeared  to  proceed 
rather  from  the  fear  of  irritation  in  times  of  public 
difficulty,  than  from  any  thing  like  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  system  of  policy.  But  this  observation  ap 
plies  particularly  to  the  last  concessions.  Your 
Lordships  all  recollect  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  unsettled  mens'  minds,  and 
the  wild  theories  of  liberty  and  equality  which  were 
generally  entertained.  The  Irish  Catholics,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  thought  the  moment  favour 
able  for  urging  their  claims;  and,  in  consequence, 
they  petitioned  the  Parliament  of  that  country  in 
the  year  17i)2,  to  grant  the  remaining  privileges 
which  they  now  enjoy.  The  Irish  Parliament  re 
jected  their  application  with  scorn,  by  a  division  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  twenty-three. 
During  the  next  recess,  all  the  Protestant  gentle 
men  throughout  the  country,  corporations,  and 
grand  juries,  backed  by  the  authority  of  Govern 
ment,  pledged  themselves  to  support  this  vote  of 
Parliament;  and  yet,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fol 
lowing  year,  the  same  Parliament  and  the  same 
Government  almost  unanimously  and  tamtly  con 
ceded  what  they  had  a  very  few  months  before  so 
contumcliously  rejected.  No  circumstance  having 
intervened,  except  an  increase  of  public  difficulties, 
increased  boldness  of  the  Catholics,  and  this  incon 
sistent  change  in  the  conduct  of  Government,  can 
it  be  expected  that  they  should  feel  anv  very  lively 
sentiments  of  gratitude  for  favours  so  refused  and^o 
granted?  When  the  Union  was  in  agitation,  I  stated 
this  instance  of  mal-administration  in  the  Govern 
ment,  and  profligate  inconsistency  in  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  as  sufficient  alone  to  justify  that  great 
measure;  and  I  now  again  state,  it  to  prove  ,.o\v  l>t- 
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tie  reason  the  Catholics  have  for  very  warm  gratitude 
to  those  who  so  conferred  the  favours  they  have  re 
ceived.  Was  it  to  he  expected  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  Catholic  Body  should  rest  con 
tented,  or  that  they  should  not  be  tempted  to  expect 
that  what  remained  would  also  be  conceded,  or  in 
deed,  could  not  be  refused  by  the  Irish  Parliament? 
This  was  another  argument  for  the  Union ;  for  it  was 
truly  stated,  that  whenever  the  two  Legislatures  were 
united  the  Catholic  claims  might  be  discussed  with 
every  possible  advantage;  and  that  they  might  be 
safely  trusted  to  the  temper  and  moderation  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  The  Catholics  certainly  might, 
reasonably  entertain  the  best  .hopes  that  they  would 
be  granted;  for  they  rhust  have  felt  that  the  United 
Parliament  would  be  without  those  prejudices,  and 
that  intolerant  spirit  which  they  had  fatally  experi 
enced  in  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.-  I  wish  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  unhappy  Rebellion  of  1798,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  adverted  to  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  except  to  give  my  most  decided  opi 
nion,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  a  Catholic  Re 
bellion:  most  of  the  leaders  happened  to  be  Protes- 
tnnis;  it  originated  in  the  Jacobin  Principles  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  to  whom  religion  was  a  very  su 
bordinate,  ii  any,  consideration;  and  although  it  is 
true  that  a  majority  of  those  concerned  in  these 
sanguinary  scenes  \\ore  Catholics,  and  though  the 
greatest  atrociiies  were  undoubtedly  perpetrated  by 
some  Catholic  Priests,  it  would  be  very  extraordina 
ry  if  both  these  circumstances  had  not  taken  place  in 
the  country  where  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Catholics,  and  where  there  was  also  necessarily  a  large 
number  of  ignorant  and  bigotted  priests.  That 
there  were  equal  faults  on  the  other  side,  I  am  per 
suaded.  That  the  zeal  of  the  Irish  Protestants  has 
been  productive  of  consequences  as  fatal,  I  cannot 
doubty  but  ,on  this  subjeri  I  forbear  to  dwell,  be 
cause  J  know  it  would  sound  harsh  to  some  of  my 
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hearers,  to  whose  loyalty  and  merits  I  am  ready  to 
do  ample  justice.  My  Lords,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  Catholic  Body  in  general  is  not  interested  in  this 
question,  which  only  regards  a  few  of  the  higher 
ranks;  but  I  can  never  agree  that  the  whole  body  is 
not  degraded  and  insulted  by  this  mark  which  is  set 
upon  them,  in  excluding  any  of  its  members  from 
the  chance  of  ever  being  highly  useful  to  their  coun 
try.  "  But/'  say  their  opposers,  "  We  have  given 
every  thing  else;  we  never  will  concede  to  them  pow 
er.  They  have  all  the  civil  advantages  under  the 
State  ;  but  they  shall  not  become  the  State  itself" 
Now  let  us  consider  to  what  extent  this  power 
would  go,  supposing  it  granted  to  Catholics  disposed 
to  abuse  it.  The  few  seats  they  could  obtain  in  this 
House,  could  never  be  considered  of  consequence. 
Indeed,  exclusive  of  the  five  or  six  English  Peers, 
who  would  afterwards  have  an  irresistible  claim,  as 
it  regarded  Ireland  only,  not  one  single  member,  ac 
cording  to  the  present  mode  of  election,  could  be 
admitted,  unless  nominated  by  the  minister.  The  ar 
gument,  with  respect  to  the  other  House,  deserves 
more  consideration.  That  some  Catholic  Members 
would  be  elected  is  unquestionable;  but  I  am  in 
clined  to  think  the  number  would  be  very  small  in 
deed.  Some  Noble  Lords  who  have  spoken,  have 
maintained  the  extravagant  supposition  of  the  whole 
number  of  one  hundred  being  Catholics.  Others 
have  maintained,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility, 
that  in  those  counties  where  the  majority  of  free 
holders  were  Catholics,  the  Members  would  of 
necessity  be  so  likewise,  grounding  the  supposition 
on  the  assertion  that  they  would  all  be  rather  guided 
by  their  priests  than  by  their  landlords.  I  profess 
myself  of  a  contrary  opinion,  even  if  you  suppose 
that,  after  these  concessions,  the  old  invidious  dis 
tinctions  of  civil  and  religious  animosity  combined, 
will  necessarily  be  kept  up.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  boon  is* granted.  That  it 
will,  that  it  must  be  granted,  sooner  or  later,  I  am 
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prepared  to  maintain;  for  although  I  am  not  san 
guine  enough  to  expect  a  majority  in  favour  of  this 
Motion,  I  never  can  doubt  that  what  I  consider  the 
course  of  justice,  of  sound  policy,  what  I  will  even 
call  the  Cause  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  must 
and  will  finally  prevail,  llemovie  with  a  liberal 
hand,  and  with  an  enlarged  system  of  policy,  all 
civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religion,  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  in  a  very  few  years,  all  sects  of 
Christians  will  become  equally  good  subjects;  and 
it  will  never  enter  into  any  man's  head  to  enquirs 
Whether  a  Candidate  for  Parliament  or  for  office  is 
of  the  established  religion  or  not?  But  we  must 
jiot  confine  our  views  to  the  simple  adoption  of  the 
measures  prayed  for  in  the  Petition  before  the  House, 
indispensably  necessary  as  I  may  think  them  for  the 
welfare  of  the  British  Empire  in  general,  and  of  Ire- 
Jand  in  particular.  The  abolition  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  in  Ireland  has  been  called  for,  as  necessary 
to  the  tranquillity  of  that  country;  but  I  so  totally 
differ  from  the  Noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  instead 
of  abolishing  it,  I  would  render  it  the  means  of  re 
conciling  to  the  State  and  to  the  Constitution  the 
great  mass  of  Catholic  Population.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Bishops  should  not  be  placed  under  the  pro 
tection  of  Government,  and  why  they  should  not  be 
both  nominated  by  the  King,  and  paid  by  the  pub 
lic.  By  such  means,  and  not  by  the  absurd  propo 
sition  of  converting  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  estab-r 
lished  religion  by  translating  the  Bible  into  Irish, 
may  we  hope  to  see  them  good  and  loyal  subjects,' 
especially  jf  the  whole  system  of  policy  by  which 
that  unhappy  country  has  been  governed,  should  bo 
reversed  ;  and  that,  instead  of  keeping  the  people  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  a  liberal  and  well-digested 
system  of  instruction  should  be  adopted,  and  en^ 
couragement  afforded  to  habits  of  industry,  and  res-*- 
pect  for  the  laws. 

Lord  AUCKLAND—"  My  Lords,   having  ex* 
pressed  a  decided  opinion  respecting  the  Petition  of 
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the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  on  its  first  introduction 
into  this  House,  I  have  purposely  waited  to  this  late 
period  of  die  debate,  that    I  might  learn  the  senti 
ments  of  other  Noble  Lords.     The  discussion  is  now 
SQ  exhausted,   that  I    can  compress  what  I  have  to 
submit  to  your  Lordships  within  narrower  limits  than 
I  should  have  thought  right  if  I  had  spoken  earlier. 
My  Noble  Friend  who  presented  the  Petition,  has 
stated,  That  it  involves  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  four  millions  of  people: — my  Noble  Friend  might 
have  said  that  it  involves  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  British  Empire.     In  agitating  a  ques 
tion  of  such  extent  and  magnitude,  I  am  desirous  to 
use  a  guarded  and  conciliatory  language;  but  I  must 
not  be  expected  to  sacrifice  truth  and  fair  argument 
at  the  shrine  of  (lattery;  nor  will  I  be  induced    to 
withhold  or  extenuate  any  just  reasonings  that  may 
present  themselves  to  my  mind.     I  see  nothing  im 
proper  or  disrespectful  in  the  style  and  temper  of  the 
Petition;  nor  indeed  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  indi 
viduals  making  a  great  request,  would  express  them 
selves  in  repulsive  and  offensive  terms.     I  have  not, 
however,  adverted  to  the  wording  of  the  Petition  so 
much  as  to  its  purport  and  objects;  and   it  is  well 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  whole  bears  a  strong  re 
semblance  to   the  memorable  declaration  of  James 
the  Second,  in  1687,  for  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
There  are  in  both  instruments  the  same  plausible  pro 
fessions  of  anxiety  to  conciliate   and  unite  all  reli 
gious   persuasions,   the  same   gracious  promises  to 
respect  the  properly  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
same  appeals  from  the  interests  of  trade,   which  al 
ways  vibrate  forcibly  on  a  British  car,  the1  same  dis 
play  of  a  generous  earnestness  to  open  every  avenue 
of  legalized  ambition, — and  all  this  as  a  prologue  to 
the  demand  of  a  full  and  equal  participation  of  pow 
er,    and  of  the  means  of  acquiring  power.     Your 
Lordships  will  recollect,   t;;at  this  declaration  was 
soon  followed  by  another,  \vhich  notified  that  Pa 
pists  had  been  appointed  to  all  the  principal  offices  ; 
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of  the  State ;  and  recommended  to  the  people  to  send 
Papist  Representatives  to  the  new  Parliament. 

From  the  epoch  of  that  inauspicious  precedent  in 
1687,  to  the  a?ra  of  French  Fraternity  and  Irish  Re 
bellion  in  1798,  the  notions  of  an  equality  of  Po 
litical  Power  had  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant.  Du 
ring  the  greater  part  of  that  long  period  the  Irish 
Catholics  had  been  subjected  to  a  system  of  intole 
rance  and  restraints  much  too  severe  to  he  defended, 
except  on  ground  of  a  real  or  mistaken  necessity; 
and  even  so  lately  as  the  12th  of  his  present  Majes 
ty,  an  Act  was  passed  "  to  enable  Papists  to  take 
not  above  fifty  acre  of  unprofitable  bog,  with  half  an 
acre  of  arable  adjoining,  for  not  above  sixty-one 
years." 

The  first  measure  of  any  extent  in  favour  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  was  in  1778;  they  were  then  em 
powered  to  take  long  leases,  and  were  relieved  from 
various  incapacities  affecting  both  their  properties 
and  persons.  The  next  material  Act  for  their  benefit 
was  in  1/81;  when  I  was  Chief  Secretary,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
well  known  that  I  gave  no  discouragement  to  that 
Act,  which,  in  addition  to  various  indulgences  con 
tained  in  it,  enables  Papists  to  purchase  and  to  hold 
estates,  with  the  exception  of  advowsons.  I  have 
gladly  contributed  to  give  to  the  Irish  Catholics  an 
interest  in  the  soil,  and  consequently  a  more  imme 
diate  attachment  to  the  welfare  of  the  community; 
but  it  never  entered  into  my  mind  to  allow  them  any 
share  of  the  Powers  of  Government  and  of  Legisla 
ture.  The  jargon  of  Emancipation  was  then  un 
known,  the  aera  of  modern  illumination  was  not  yet 
arrived, — that  sera  when  it  could  be  thought  safe  and 
practicable  to  maintain  the  limited  monarchy  and 
established  Church  of  England  without  test-laws, 
and  without  any  restraint  or  incapacities  affecting 
any  description  of  sectarists. 

"  The  next  and  last  concessions  of  any  import 
ance,  were  those  which  took  place  in  1792  and  17^3. 
My  Noble  Friend  who  opened  this  debate,  has  been 
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pleased  to  say  that  all  the  framers  and  supporters  of 
those  measures  must  reflect  on  them  with  pride  and 
satisfaction.  My  near  relation  (Lord  BUCKING 
HAMSHIRE)  has  expressed  a  similar  sentiment  this 
evening ;  and  certainly  it  is  an  amiable  and  natural 
weakness  in  parents  to  speak  with  rapture  and  ad 
miration  even  of  very  depraved  and  ugly  children. 
I  have  always  contemplated  the  abrupt  and  improvi 
dent  concessions  of  1793  with  dissent  and  regret ; 
I  have  done  so  in  common  with  two  very  respectable 
friends  of  mine,  the  late  Lord  CLARE,  and  the  pre 
sent  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer.  Those 
concessions  placed  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  in  a 
relative  situation,  which  impressed  on  every  ob 
serving  mind  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  legislative 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  yet  they  tended  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  a  measure  which  thus  be 
came  essential  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the' em 
pire.  But  great  as  those  concessions  were,  they 
only  served  to  stimulate  the  appetite  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  for  further  claims  ;  and,  in  1795,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  (Earl  FITZWILLIAM)  shewed  a 
strong  disposition  to  gratify  them  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  wishes.  Happily  he  was  not  supported  by 
the  Government  of  that  day,  though  it  was  corn- 
posed  of  the  same  individuals  who  now  urge  the 
same  measure  for  which  they  recalled  the  Noble 
Earl  from  his  vice-royalty.  The  career  of  con 
cessions  to  the  Catholics  was  soon  afterwards  inter 
rupted  by  that  rebellion,  over  the  honors  of  which 
I  wish  to  throw  a  veil,  and  afterwards  by  the  dis 
cussions  and  arrangements  which  eventually  accom 
plished  the  union  of  the  t\vo  kingdoms.  In  the  re 
sult,  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity  has  now 
been  attained  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their 
advisers  have  thought  it  eligible  for  the  present  ap 
plication. 

What  then   is  the  purport1  of  that  application  ? 
Nothing  less  than  a  full  participation  of  all  corpo 
rate  franchises  within  the  empire,  and  of  all  official, 
judicial,  and  legislative  powers  !    In  examining  the 
A  a  tendency 
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tendency  of  this  gigantic  grant  (which  in  truth  is  of 
small  moment  to  the  bulk  and  general  population  of 
the  Catholics)  we  must  presume  that  it  would  be 
efficient ;  for  if  its  operation  were  to  be  as  insigni 
ficant  as  some  Noble  Lords  seem  to  expect,  thers 
would  be  either  a  fallacy  in  the  demand  or  a  duperv 
in  the  concession, 

"  Perhaps  it  would  not  he  difficult  to  shew  that 
such  a  grant  would  be  an  infringement  of  a  funda 
mental  article  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  also 
of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Irish  Union.  But  I  wish 
to  negative  the  Petition  on  a  broader  ground.  My 
Noble  Friend,  whose  eloquence  and  argumentative 
powers  have  introduced  the  application  with  every 
possible  advantage  to  it,  has  admitted  that  it  could 
not  be  stated  as  a  claim  of  right.  Certainly  it  could 
not.  Every  legislature  has  the  inherent  power  ot 
qualifying  and  restricting  the  possession  and  exer 
cise  of  civil  privileges  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community.  It  is  that  power  which  regulates  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  and  of  the  elected,  the 
rights  of  succession,  minorities,  marriages,  and  all 
the  limitations  of  property ;  it  pervades  the  whole 
system  of  our  laws  ;  a  denial  of  it  would  tend  to  in 
dividual  representation,  to  an  Agrarian  distribu 
tion,  to  universal  equality,  and  to  general  confu 
sion. 

"  Still  less  can  the  Petition  rest  itself  on  the 
ground  of  toleration.  The  petitioners  indeed  al 
lege,  that  they  are  "  entitled  to  a  toleration  not 
merely  partial  but  complete;''  and  yet  they  well 
know  that  thev  already  possess  what  they  describe, 
and  that,  t\v  vi  termini,  those  who  are  tolerated  can 
not  share  the  power  of  those  who  tolerate.  In  the 
benevolent  temper  of  our  toleration  we  do  not  re 
strain  the  exercise  of  any  religious  persuasion  ;  but 
we  feel  and  know  that  our  own  reformed  religion  is 
most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  constitu 
tion  ;  that  the  protection  of  the  one  is  the  protec 
tion  of  the  other ;  and,  above  all  things,  that  it 
would  noc  be  safe  to  axlrnit  within  the  pale  of  our 
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Government  and  Legislature,  a  sect  which  professes 
a  religion  essentially  adverse  to  our  own.  The 
tests  prescribed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  for 
the  exclusion  of  that  sect,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
toleration  ;  they  were  framed  on  the  plain  and  evi 
dent  presumption  of  law,  that  he  who  receives  the 
sacrament  of  the  church  is  of  the  church. 

I  have  been  glad  to  hear  it  avowed  by  the  Noble 
Mover  of  the  question,  that  the  Petition  cannot  rest 
on  any  assurances  given  or  compact  made  at  the  time 
of  the  Union.  In  truth,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
such  a  compact  without  the  concurrence  of  Parlia- 
-nient ;  and  if  such  a  consequence  of  the  Union 
had  existed  in  the  mind  of  any  individual  employed 
to  frame  the  Articles,  it  should  have  been  stated  at 
the  time,  both  in  good  faith  to  the  Irish  Protest 
ants,  and  in  the  honest  discharge  of  duty  to  the 
respective  Parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It 
will  ever  be  a  consideration  of  just  pride  to  me, 
that  I  have  borne  no  small  share  in  adjusting  all  the 
details  of  that  transaction ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  if  the  concessions  now  proposed 
were  in  the  contemplation  of  those  with  whom  I 
acted  at  that  time,  their  views  were  industriously 
concealed  from  me,  and  from  others  of  tneir  as 
sociates.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  soon  after  the 
Union,  there  was,  apparently,  a  sudden  change  in  the 
opinions  of  some  leading  persons  respecting  the  sub 
ject  now  in  discussion.  I  do  not  impute  any  blame 
to  that  change,  or  doubt  its  sincerity,  though  I  must 
deplore  it.  That  change  has  given  an  irreparable 
shock  to  the  confidence  of  public  men  in  each  ether  ; 
and  to  it,  perhaps,  are  owing  many  of  the  dj  trac 
tions  and  difficulties  under  which  the  empire  has 
since  laboured. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  Petition  is  not  grounded 
on  any  claim  of  right,  of  toleration,  or  any  compact, 
expressed  or  implied,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  but 
merely  on  a  question  of  expediency.  In  arguing 
the  question,  I  will  not  cling  with  a  blind  attach 
ment  to  the  acts  and  systems  of  former  ages,  though 
A  a  2  sanctioned 
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sanctioned  by  the  settlement  in  favour  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  and  by  the  blessings  resulting  from 
it.     J  am  well  aware  that  the  objects  and  principles 
of  legislation  must  change  with  the  times,  interest?, 
and  exigencies  of  the  day  ;   but  no  doubt  arises  in 
my  mind  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  political  power,  contributed  essentially  to  our 
free  and  happy  constitution,    and   ought  still  to  be 
maintained  for  its  security.     Nothing  has  happened 
to  diminish   my  anxieties    for  the  stability  of  tha.t 
mild  and  true  religion,  which,  by  its  precepts  and  ir..-» 
fluence,  is  so  incorporated  with  our  Constitution,  that 
they  must  stand   and  fall  together,     If  you  admit 
the  Catholics  to  a  participation  of  power,  you  adm.t 
the  enemy  within  your  camp.     All  men  have  a  na^ 
tural  desire  to  extend  the  predominance  of  the  reli 
gion  they  believe ;  nay  more,  it  is  the  sacred  and 
prescribed  duty  of  the  Papist,   if  he  be  sincere  ia 
his  creed,   to  undermine  our  Church  ;    for  he   be 
lieves  it  to  be  fatal  to  the  souls  of  its  professors, 
and  must  feel  that,  in  demolishing  it,    he  is  render 
ing  a  service  to  his  fellow-creatures  and  to  God.      Jt 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
exercise  spiritual  dominion  over  the  Christian  worlc. 
The  titular  bishops,   at  their  ordination,  swear   "to 
defend,  enlarge,   and   extend    the  authority  of  th3 
Roman  Church,  and  of  their  Lord  the  Pope."  Their 
metropolitans  in   Ireland  avow  the  same  obligation, 
and  proclaim,  at  this   hour,  in  their   publications, 
that  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  is  the  same  as 
ever.     These  doctrines  are  enforced  by  the  priests 
Religion  is  not  similar  to  the  ordinances  of  huma:i 
institution,  and  capable  of  being  qualified  and  re 
strained  in  its  energies  by  law.     The  Roman  Catho 
lics  love  their  religion  ;  its  principles  are  irreconcile-t 
able  to  other  persuasions,  and  its  hierarchy  is  inces 
santly  and  indefatigably  active,  and  subject  also  to 
the  occasional  influence  of  foreign  states. 

If  this  sect  should  become  co-ordinate  in  powe  * 
with  the  reformed  religion  of  the  British  empire  ;  if 
>ve  once  admit  the  theoretical  solecism  of  a  P  rotes-: 
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taut  Monarch  and  Papist  Councils, — we  shall  find 
ourselves  involved  in  a  religious  anarchy. 

The  petitioners  are  pleased  to  assure  us  that  they 
"  do  not  seek  to  encroach  upon  the  revenues  of 
our  bishops  and  clergy."  Nothing  is  so  false,  in  prin 
ciple  or  in  practice,  as  the  notion  of  giving  much, 
that  nothing  more  may  be  asked — 

"  The  cruel  something  unpossess'd, 
"  Leavens  and  poisons  all  the  rest." 

And  though  the  dangers  thus  described  are  not  immi 
nent,  stilt  they  are  not  so  chimerical  as  to  induce  us 
to  abandon  the  bulwarks  we  possess.  The  bars  and 
bolts  of  a  house  may  be  removed,  and  yet  the 
house  not  pillaged ;  but  every  prudent  man  will  keep 
his  bars  and  bolts.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  our 
parliamentary  trust  to  destroy  or  abandon  the  great 
outwork  of  that  Constitution  under  which  we  have 
so  long  enjoyed  such  unparalleled  blessings. 

The  Petitioners,  by  a  sort  of  implied  menace, 
have  expressed  "  their  anxious  desire  to  extinguish 
all  motives  to  disunion,  and  all  means  of  exciting 
discontent."  If  there  be  any  eventual  responsibility 
in  this  business,  it  must  fall  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  first  agitate  a  question,  of  which  they  must  have 
foreseen  the  result,  if  they  had  duly  adverted  to  the 
known  opinions  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Le 
gislature,  of  the  whole  Body  of  the  Irish  Protes 
tants,  and  of  the  general  mass  of  the  British  peo 
ple.  I  will  be  guided,  and,  1  trust,  a  large  majority 
of  your  Lordships  also,  by  a  due  estimate  of  the  op 
posite  responsibilities. 

I  cannot  mean  any  disrespect  towards  the  sup 
porters  of  the  Petition;  I  know  they  are  as  adverse 
as  I  can  be  to  the  equalizing  doctrines  that  have 
taken  root  in  the  minds  of  many;  but  I  must  pause 
before  I  can  accede  to  that  levelling  liberality  which 
would  consider  the  Episcopal  Protestant  Church, 
1-hat  of  Scotland,  that  of  Rome,  and  all  the  secta- 
rists  iiv  the  empire,  as  entitled  in  justice  and  expedi 
ency 
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ency  to  the  same  political  privileges,   powers,    and 
functions. 

My  Lords,  as  we  have  seen,  within  a  few  years,  ma 
ny  awful  warnings  of  Providence  in  the  fall  of  states 
and  kingdoms,  and  in  the  vicissitude.^  of  human  af 
fairs;  chiefly  owing  to  innovations  in  civil  govern 
ment  and  indifference  respecting  religious  establish 
ments,  have  we  not  good  cause  to  adhere  to  a  sys 
tem  of  which  we  have  had  a  long  and  beneficial  ex 
perience?  We  have  more  to  risk  than  any  nation 
under  Heaven.  The  present  long  and  perilous  war  is 
directed  against  the  spirit  of  innovation,  to  which 
so  large  a  part  of  Europe  has  fallen  a  victim.  Did 
it  not  commence  for  the  safety  of  our  civil  and  reli 
gious  Constitution?  So  long  as  the  ancient  barriers 
of  that  Constitution  shall  be  preserved,  I  am  confi 
dent  that  we  have  nothing  essential  to  fear  ;  and  yet 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  increasing  dangers  and  pro 
tracted  difficulties  which  still  press  upon  us. 

I  will  not  contest  prophecies  with  some  of  my 
Noble  Friends,  who  are  pleased  to  say,  that  the  day 
cannot  be  distant  when  the  demands  of  the  Petition 
ers  will  be  complied  with.  I  see  no  such  probability, 
even  with  the  assistance  (which  I  will  readily  trans 
fer  to  them)  of  a  few  noble  persons  who  vote  now 
against  the  Petition,  merely  because  they  think 
"  the  present  is  not  the  proper  moment." 

"  On  the  contrary,  1  hope  and  rely  that  the  well* 
meaning  Catholics  of  Ireland  will  see  and  be  con 
vinced,  that  the  sense  of  Parliament  is  pronounced 
against  their  application,  upon  grounds  of  immutable 
truth  arid  reason,  and  at  the  same  time  with  all  that 
good-will  and  affection  which  ought  to  prevail  be 
tween  subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign." 

Lord  KING  lamented  that  there  should  be  any 
serious  difference  at  this  crisis  between  the  English 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland;  he 
wished  all  differences  to  cease,  and  supported  tiie 
motion  as  a  measure  of  wisdom. 

Lord  BOLTOX  having  formerly  held  an  high 
official  situation  in  Ireland  (Chief  Secretary  to  the 
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Lord  Lieutenant)  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  the  opi 
nion  on  this  subject  which  he  had  formed  upon  much 
reflection.  He  conceived  it  extremely  dangerous  to 
grant  to  the  Catholics  political  power,  except  under 
a  control,  which  was  by  no  means  proposed,  and 
which  it  would  he  difficult  to  devise:  and  he 
thought  such  an  experiment  the  more  hazardous,  as 
a  language  of  constructive  menace  had  been  held 
by  many  Noble  Lords  of  great  weight,  in  course  of 
this  discussion,  who  had  said  that,  what  is  asked 
mmt  be  granted,  to  preserve  the  country  from  im 
minent  peril  of  fatal  discord  and  disunion  that  must 
follow  a  refusal.  This  was  a  language  of  direct  in 
timidation,  which  could  not  be  listened  to  for  many 
reasons;  for  nothing  could  tend  more  to  remove  all 
limits  to  future  demand  until  the  very  superiority  of 
power  might  be  claimed  ortissumed.  The  House 
too  was  exhorted  and  warned  to  concessions, — not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  interest,  but  of  self-preserva 
tion.  But;  on  the  contrary,  he  feared  much  more 
from  the  concession  than  the  refusal.  Some  Noble 
Lords  went  so  far  as  to  insinuate  pretty  plainly  that 
the  House  was  encouraged  to  venture  on  rejecting 
the  Petition,  from  a  reliance  on  the  loyalty  and  pa 
tience  of  the  depressed  and  ill-treated  Catholics, 
lie  would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  his  own  re 
liance  on  the  continued  loyalty  of  these  Catholics 
who  had  hitherto  maintained  it; — but  that  reliance 
would  not  be  increased  by  increasing  to  the  Catho-* 
lies  political  power.  These  oppressive  restraints  no 
longer  exist ;  and  he  would  so  far  accredit  their  good 
sense,  as  to  think  that,  with  all  the  drawbacks  on 
their  privileges  so  strongly  enumerated,  they  would 
yet  prefer  the  station  they  now  hold  in  the  empire 
to  any  risk  under  any  change  to  which  they  might  look 
from  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power.  They 
could  be  no  friends  to  the  Catholics  who  argued 
their  cause  so  inconsistently,  as  at  one  moment  to 
menace  the  country  with  the  privation  of  all  aid  from 
them  without  submission  lo  their  claims;  and  the 
next,  to  rebuke  the  Legislature  for  its  want  of  impli 
cit 
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eft  reliance  on  tlieir  invariable  attachment.  Was  it 
tvished  by  those  who  so  urgently  argued  the  necessi 
ty  of  uniting  those  four  millions  of  Catholics  cor 
dially  in  the  national  defence,  that  they  should  be 
considered  as  actuated  to  such  a  purpose,  at  such  a 
crisis,  by  motives  of  self-interest  only,  after  all  the 
favours  they  have  received,  and  all  the  declarations 
they  have  made?  But  surely  a  much  more  generous 
and  persuasive  argument  would  be  the  manifestation 
of  precedent  efibrts  and  exertions,  from  genuine 
patriotism,  instead  of  conditional  stipulations ;  biat 
nothing  could  be  more  clearly  necessary  than  tint 
every  species  of  menace  or  alarm,  of  unsteadiness 
or  apprehension,  should  be  completely  extinguished 
on  both  sides,  before  an  arrangement  so  important 
and  delicate  in  its  nature  could  be  formed,  with  a 
view  to  its  permanence.  Quitting  the  course  of 
general  reasoning,  he  adverted  to  the  period  of 
17 83-4,  when  the  Irish  Capital  was  in  a  manner 
in  possession  of  the  self- organized  Irish  Volunteers. 
The  voluntary  readiness  to  take  up  arms  on  tht.t 
occasion,  which  was  urged  particularly  by  the  Ca 
tholics  as  a  peculiar  merit,  was  followed  by  an  ex 
treme  reluctance  to  lay  them  down  again,  after  the 
restoration  of  peace.  Occasional  votes  of  thanks 
to  those  Volunteers  had  been  moved,  and  too  rea 
dily  assented  to,  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  as,  in  fact 
the  object  was  to  prolong  the  continuance  of  an  in-' 
stitution  not  regularly  acknowledged,  which,  in  i 
different  period,  might  well  become  a  subject  cf 
great  political  uneasiness.  This  was  accompanied 
with  serious  symptoms  of  internal  disgust.  But  by 
a  decisive  vote  of  ultimate  thanks  to  the  Volunteers, 
with  a  recommendation  to  disembody  and  return  to 
the  occupations  of  peace,  in  which  Government 
had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  be  supported  by  the  manly 
and  powerful  eloquence  of  a  distinguished  charac 
ter  (Mr.  G  RATTAN)  ;  at  this  moment,  per  hap?, 
supporting,  with  his  powerful  energies,  in  another 
place,  the  prayer  of  this  Petition,  which  many  fear 
if  granted,  would  be  more  dangerous  to  the  csta- 
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Wished  Constitution  than  were  the  unauthorized  pa 
rades  of  some  Catholic  Corps  of  Volunteers.  It 
was  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  first  Bill  for  an 
Irish  Militia  was  brought  forward,  at  the  desire  of 
Government,  by  the  late  Lord  MOUNT  JOY  (who 
since  gallantly  fell  in  defending  his  country  against 
the  fury  of  civil  commotion)  ;  and  who,  though  the 
first  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  Petition  in  Par 
liament,  afterwards  fell  the  first  victim  of  a  rebel 
lion,  in  a  great  degree  Catholic.  The  Noble  Lord 
stated  these  circumstances,  as  well  to  develope  the 
real  state  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  the  origination 
of  those  indulgences  which  have  since  so  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other,  as  to  mark  the  objects  and 
designs  wThich  have  actuated  the  movements  of  the 
different  members  of  that  body.  It  was  a  great  er 
ror  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  complete  Catholic 
Emancipation  from  all  restrictions  was  only  hinted 
for  the  first  time  in  1788  or  1789.  The  Noble 
Lord  (GRENVILLE)  who  brought  forward  this  Pe 
tition,  had  appealed  to  the  experience  of  those  who 
had  resided,  in  official  situations,  in  Ireland,  to 
speak  to  the  Catholic  character  and  conduct.  Other 
Noble  Lords  had  ably  and  honourably  done  so ;  and 
he  would  now  add  such  testimony  as  occurred  to  his 
own  experience. 

"  The  great  change  effected  in  the  political  situa 
tion  of  Ireland  in  1782  continued  unfortunately  to 
have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  Catholics  of  all  descrip 
tions,  ever  afterward.  From  these  might  be  dated 
the  systematic  restlessness,  disorder,  nay,  absolute 
disloyalty,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  the  growing  eagerness  in  the  higher  classes  for 
place  and  power.  Both  adopted  measures  but  ill 
chosen  for  success  ;  but  they  decidedly  marked  the 
fast  hold  those  objects  had  taken  on  the  Catholic 
mind.  They  formed  great  expectation  of  advan 
tage  from  the  new-born  independency  of  Ireland 
upon  England  ;  but  shQrtiy  after,  those  hopes  were 
changed  to  doubt,  and  then  to  despair  ; — -murmurs 
and  complaints  ensued  at  their  meetings,  and  dema- 
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gogues,  and  priests  chosen  from  the  lowest  orders, 
educated  abioad,  and  fraught  with  seditious  princi 
ples,  laboured  to  work  up  the  minds  of  the  people. 
They  were  taught  to  rely  for  every  thing  on  the  su 
periority  of  their  numbers,  and  a  separation  from 
England.  Relief  from  tithes  and  rents,  and  gain  of 
property  and  provision  without  labour,  were  all  to 
arise  from  this  separation  ;  and  it  soon  became  a 
cant  word,  and  the  bond  of  a  dangerous  Union: 
White  Boys,  and  other  praedatory  associations  arose, 
which  though  soon  suppressed  by  the  vigour  of  Go 
vernment,  still  left  behind  them  those  germs  of  theiv 
principles  that  never  since  have  been  quite  extinr 
guished.  The  weight  and  influence  of  their  higher 
ordei  s,  and  particularly  of  their  clergy,  were  consir 
derably  diminished;  and  have  never  since  been  re 
gained.  Their  lassitude  and  tardines  in  aiding  to 
suppress  the  disorders  alluded  to,  were  observable  to 
Government ;  and  there  appeared  but  too  much 
cause  to  suspect  that  such  aid  was  reserved  for  cor  - 
ditional  compensation.  In  the  beginning  of  178(», 
Dr.  Butler,  the  titular  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  a  ma.  i 
of  considerable  talents  and  high  family-connexior, 
and  then  considered  the  great  organ  of  the  Catholi  j 
Cause,  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Government, 
upon  the  disappointment  felt  by  the  Catholics  at  th«* 
lapse  of  a  whole  Session  of  Parliament,  without  any 
mark  of  favour  to  them.  Long-sufferings,  merits, 
and  expectations  were  urged,  and  much  mortifica 
tion  and  discontent  were  expressed, — especially  as 
Parliament  was  not  engaged  in  the  consideration  o \: 
any  foreign  war,  or  other  business  of  difficulty  01 
embarrassment ;  and  after  expatiating  much  on 
their  zeal  in  the  volunteer  cause,  and  their  uniformly 
inoffensive  and  loyal  conduct,  the  remonstrance 
concluded  by  saying,  they  would  be  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  some  introductory  privileges,  such  as 
the  professions  and  honours  of  the  Bar  and  Army, 
as  preludes  to  the  attainment  of  every  thing  else. 
The  answer  to  this  remonstrance  expressed  sur 
prize  at  them  atter,  manner,  and  time  of  it ;  and  at 
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•$he  same  time  reminded  Dr.  Butler  and,  through 
him,  his  community  of  the  internal  disorders  and 
commotions  then  existing,  excited  by  and  con 
fined  to  Catholics,  and  most  prevalent  where  Ca 
tholic  influence  was  the  most  powerful.  It  there 
fore  denied  the  propriety  of  any  remonstrance,  ex 
pectation,  or  requisition  for  favours,  while  there  was 
no  mark  of  auxiliary  exertion  from  the  higher  Ca 
tholics  to  support  the  tranquillity  and  good  order 
tlisturbed  lately  by  their  own  community.  Several 
conferences  followed,  which  ended  in  an  offer  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  submit  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  to  Parliament  ;  but  not  without  condi 
tional  professions  of  active  gratitude.  The  hazard 
•of  such  a  reference  was  thought  much  greater  than 
the  probability  of  its  success :  but  there  was  an  end, 
tor  the  time,  to  Petition,  and  Remonstrance,  and 
'soon  afterwards,  to  the  appearance  of  open  and  pre 
datory  disaffection.  This  was  in  the  Administra 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  ;  and  the  Noble  Lord 
by  no  means  meant  to  charge  any  temptation  or 
feeling  of  disloyalty  in  the  principal  Catholics,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  acknowledge  and  vindicate  their 
loyal  principles,  and  the  many  proofs  of  which  they 
had  shewn.  But  he  must  observe,  that  their  un 
changeable  views  to  their  great  object  of  final  eman 
cipation  from  all  restrictions,  and  even  under  their 
'partial  and  temporary  indulgences  from  time  to  time, 
was  an  obvious  check  upon  the  vigour  of  any  zealous 
co-operation  with  Government.  From  all  of  which 
it  was  obvious,  that  allowing  them  to  be  good  and 
loyal  subjects  in  their  present  situation,  yet  they 
•Lave  an  insatiable  thirst  for  power. 

He  had,  therefore,  some  doubts  whether  he 
should  have  consented  to  grant  them  even  the  elec 
tive  franchise,  or  the  removal  of  other  disabilities  in 
1793.  It  was  clearly  obvious  that  such  a  gran,  -would 
be  made  a  step  towards  claiming  representation:  and 
who  could  even  say  this  would  bound  their  demands? 

The  Catholics  did  not  seem  to  value  what  they  alrea 
dy  possessed  01?  enjoyed  by  connivance.  No  penalties 
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or  restrictions  remain  that  can  be  felt  by  the  great  mass; 
nor  would  all  that  is  now  required  add  one  grain  to 
their  real  wants  or  wishes;  and  as  to  the  few  who 
could  be  benefited  by  the  desired  concessions,  they 
are  merely  excluded  from  necessary  regard  to  the  se 
curity  of  our  constitutional  establishments,  and  fro  n 
which  in  fact  they  exclude  themselves,  by  refusing  to 
take  the  same  tests  as  Protestants/    So  long  as  there 
exists  the  uncontrouled  dominion  of  factious  dema 
gogues,  of  whatever  class,  but  especially  of  a  monk 
ish  priesthood,   over  the  minds  of  th^se  wretched 
people,  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  exert  their  re 
sources  with  steady  attention  to  any  pursuit.     With, 
respect  to  the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  it  was  an  instance 
of  connivance,  a  striking  proof,  admitted  by  the  Ca 
tholics  themselves,  of  the  liberal  forbearance  of  tie 
Protestant  Establishment;  and  what  the  danger  to  Le 
apprehended  in  that  quarter  from  granting  power  to 
the  Catholics,  was  matter  for  serious  reflection. 

He  had  hoped  an  effectual  remedy  for  all  causes 
of  alarm  and  uneasiness,  would  be  found  in  thegrei.t 
measure  of  the  Union;  and  in  whatever  light  he  had 
viewed  the  measure  of  Irish  Independence,  as  inviting 
a  danger  of  separation,  he  had  altered  that  opinion  in , 
considering  that  independency  as  the  great  demon 
strative  proof  of  necessity  for  an  Union;  and  thoug  i 
there  was  not  yet  time  for  obtaining  all  the  good  t} 
be  expected  from  that  measure,  especially  in  its 
effect  upon  the  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanour 
of  the  lower  Catholics,  still,  however,  he  che 
rished  the  hope,  that  from  the  Union  would  ul 
timately  arise  a  state  of  order  and  industry, 
productive  of  more  solid  welfare  to  the  people  of 
that  country  than  all  the  imaginary  schemes  of  good 
from  it  without  emancipation.  The  Catholics  at 
present  possess  ample  means  of  comfort  and  pros 
perity.  Let  them  be  fairly  estimated,  cherished,  and 
enjoyed,  and  they  would  produce  an  harvest  of 
blessings  :  for  the  present,  he  dared  not  venture  to 
dream  of  more  which  would  be  good  for  them  01 
for  us,  But  God  forbid  he  should  wish  tc 
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circumscribe  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  might 
remove  obstacles  at  present  too  strong  for  our  at 
tempt  to  clear  away  or  pass  by.  There  may  be  fu 
ture  reasons^  however  unexpected  now,  to  prove  the 
security  with  which  the  Protestants  may  grant  the  Ca 
tholics  the  fullest  participation  of  privileges :  they  may, 
by  habits  of  industry,  good  order,  harmonious  concord, 
social  intercourse,  mutual  good-will,  and  reciprocal 
good  offices,  and  by  zealous  patriotism  and  loyalty, 
give  encouragement  for  unrestricted  confidence.  The 
Catholics  may  find  cause  unequivocally  to  withdraw 
that  barrier  (insuperable  whilst  it  remains  in  force) 
of  divided  allegiance, — the  obligation  to  Papal  Supre 
macy.  I  will  not,  said  he,  shutout  the  wish  or  the  hope 
for  such  alteration  of  circumstance;  shut  with  our  li 
mited  power  of  searching  into  future  chance  ^and 
change,  we  can,  I  think,  retain  this  possible  expec 
tation  as  the  only  prevention  to  a  positive  declara 
tion,  That  here,  even  here,  must  be  "  the  Be-all  and 
the  End-all. ''  We  are,  I  am  afraid,  yet  only  on  our 
own  necessary  defence.  We  are  obliged,  in  con 
science,  honour,  and  duty  to  ourselves,  and  to  our 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  to  throw  our 
shield  of  Self-preservation  before  us,  and  on  it  to  ex- 
hibit  the  warning  motto  of  Ne  plus  ultra. 

Lord  GRENVILLE,  in  the  course  of  an  able 
and  spirited  reply  of  considerable  length,  said,  he 
could  with  the  greatest  confidence  assure  their 
Lordships,  that  were  they  to  agree  to  his  motion, 
which  was  merely  to  take  the  Petition  of  their  Ilo- 
rnari  Catholic  fellow-subjects  into  consideration  in 
a  Committee,  he  could  by  positive  and  incontro 
vertible  proof,  do  away  almost  every  thing  that  had 
been  asserted  against  them.  With  respect  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  Petition  not  having  been  signed 
by  any  of  the  Romish  Clergy  in  Ireland,  on  which 
so  much  stress  had  been  laid,  and  from  which  such 
unwarrantable  inferences  have  been  drawn,  he 
pledged  himself  to  prove  by  juridical  testimony,  that 
the  Priests  were  not  only  willing,  but  forward  and 
desirous,  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law  :  and 
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even  exerted  themselves  to  persuade  the  lay-gentry 
and  numbers  of  their  flocks  to  take  them.     This  he 
could  prove  by  certificates   from  courts   of  justice 
in  Ireland,  and  other   concurrent  testimony  ;    but, 
the    reason  alleged  for  the  Clergy  not  signing  the 
present  Petition,    and  a  correct   and  rational  ob 
jection  it  was,  was,  that  it  prayed  merely  for  civil 
rights.     Those,    therefore,  who  abused  and  vilified 
this  useful  and  respectable  class  of  men,  were  not 
judging  from  facts,  or  well-wishers  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland.     Peace,  order,  and  tranquil 
lity,  were  not  to  be  established,  as  some  may  think, 
in  that  important  part  of  the  empire,  by  the  degra 
dation  or  the  abolition  of  that  calumniated  hierar- 
c/iy,  but  by  securing  to  it  character,  influence,  and 
respect.    Those  who  endeavoured  to  effect  this,  were 
practically  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the    empire 
of  which   Ireland  now   forms    so   essential  a  part. 
To  meet  ultimately  the  wishes,  as  well  as  to  obviate 
the  objections,  of  many   Noble  Lords  who  partially 
or  in  ioto  opposed  the  motion  going  into  the  pro 
posed    Committee,    was   the   first  step.     This   was 
merely  the  object  of  his  motion  ;  and  all  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  Petitioners,  he  asked,   in  the  first  in 
stance,   from  the   House,      lie  well  knew,    as  had 
been  suggested  by  a  Noble  Earl   (indeed  no  man 
could  be  more  fully  aware  of  it  than  himself)  that 
the  grant  of  the  prayer  of  the  Petition  must  be  ac 
companied   by  regulation,  provision,    and  arrange 
ment  :  there  were  many  topics   of  detail  to  be  dis 
cussed,  and  many  subordinate  considerations  to  be 
provided  for  :    some   in  a  civil  point  of  view,   and 
some  of  requisite  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  as  had 
been  alluded  to  by  a    Noble  Baron   (Lord  Boring- 
don)  to  be  settled  previous  to  final  settlement;  but 
still  they  were  to  consider  the  Petition  as  the  ground 
work  of  the   whole.     Great    stress  had  been  laid 
upon  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Petitioners 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  ;  and  this  very  cir 
cumstance,    did    no     other    consideration     apply, 
would  abundantly  and  clearly  expose  the  falsity,  inr 
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consistency,  and  absurdity  of  the  assertion,  that  the 
Petitioners  hold  as  an  article  of  their  Creed,  "  That 
11  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  Heretics."  Nothing 
now,  as  had  been  noticed  by  a  Noble  Viscount 
(Lord  Viscount  Carlton)  on  the  first  night  of  the 
debate,  and  as  was  emphatically  said  by  a  Noble 
Baron  (Lord  Hutchinson)  this  night,  remained  to 
exclude  the  Catholics  from  a  full  participation  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  but  their  sancti 
monious  regard  for  the  dictates  of  an  oath  i  And 
yet,  up  to  this  very  hour,  they  were  told  that  Ca 
tholics  consider  themselves  as  not  obliged  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics,  and  consequently  pay  no  regard 
to  the  oaths  they  take  with  them.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Let  their  Lordships  consider  what  this  much- 
talked-of  oatli  respecting  the  King's  supremacy  was 
in  reality  and  in  fact.  Perhaps,  many  who  talked 
loudly  of  it,  were  tar  from  understanding  it.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  oatli  in  question  is  not  affirma 
tive,  but  negative.  It  does  not  assert  that  the  King 
is  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church, — but  that  no 
Foreign  Prince  or  Potentate  is  so  to  be  considered. 
It  had  been  repeatedly  argued  and  demonstrated, 
that  the  sense  in  which  Roman  Catholics  regard 
the  Pope  as  Supreme  Head  of  the.  Church,  is  a 
theological,  not  a  political  consideration  ;  it  would 
be  therefore  sufficient  to  remind  their  Lordships  of 
that  point.  An  observation,  or  an  argument,  if  it 
were  intended  as  such,  against  complying  with  the 
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prayer  of  the  Petition,  and  made  use  of  by  a  Noble 
Karl  (the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire)  who  spoke 
early  in  the  debate  of  that  night,  was  inconsistent 
and  absurd  in  the  extreme.  The  Noble  Larl  said, 
that  the  King  had  not  in  his  dominions  a  set  of  men 
more  attached  or  better  affected  to  his  person  and 
government,  than  the  Noble  Lords  and  Gentlemen 
(men  of  property)  who  represented  the  whole  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Body ;  but,  he -added,  these  men 
had  unfortunately  lost  their  influence  over  the  great 
mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  Why 
then,  he  (Lord  Grenville)  would  ask,  should  they 
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hesitate  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  Petition,  which 
went  to  affect  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
persons,  and  who  were  described  as  loyal  and 
faithful  subjects,  and  yet  grant  to  the  lower  or 
ders  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
reputedly  a  contaminated  mass,  every  thing  they 
could  reasonably  hope  to  enjoy  under  the  Consti 
tution  ?  The  argument  of  the  Noble  Earl  involved 
this  farther  inconsistency  :  he  entertained  fears  that 
great  Catholic  Proprietors  would  soon  exclusively 
be  returned  for  the  counties  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Catholic  freeholders ;  yet,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  he  assents,  that  persons  of  that  de 
scription  have  lost  their  influence  over  the  great 
body  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ! 

Lord  Viscount  SIDMOUTII.— "  My  Lords,  I 
shall  detain  you  but  with  a  very  few  words  in  ex 
planation  of  my  meaning.  It  was  my  idea,  and  it 
is  my  wish,  that  all  remaining  restrictions  on  the 
religion  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  if  any  remain, 
should  be  removed.  I  would  also  allow  them  a 
full  community  of  civil  rights  with  the  rest  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects ;  but  never  would  I  agree  to  put 
into  their  hands  powers  sufficient  to  subvert  the 
Constitution." 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were, — For  the  motion, — 

Contents      -      37,  Proxies  12     —       49 
Not  Contents   133,   Proxies  45     —     178 
Majority  against  the  motion  1°$. 

Tellers  for  the  Contents,  Lord  DUN  DAS. 
For  the  Not-contents,  Lord  AUCKLAND. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  House  ad 
journed. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  the  25th,  1804. 


M.R.  FOX  rose  to  present  to  the  House  a  Petition 
on  the  part  of  His  Majesty 's  subjects  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  praying  for  a 
repeal  of  the  laws  at  present  peculiarly  existing 
against  them.  He  never,  in  the  course  of  his  poli 
tical  life,  was  concerned  in  a  more  important  under 
taking  than  the  Petition  of  the  Catholics,  nor  did  he 
believe  a  subject  more  important  had  been  brought 
before  Parliament ;  he  felt  great  satisfaction  in  being 
the  instrument  of  bringing-  it  before  that  House. 
Whatever  might  be  the  result,  which  he  would  not 
now  discuss,  it  must  afford  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  every  sensible  mind  to  perceive,  that  though  dif 
ferences  might  possibly  subsist  between  individuals 
of  that  persuasion,  yet  the  great  body  of  the  Catho 
lics  had  come  forward  to  solicit  Parliament  in  the 
most  respectful  language,  and  their  application  was 
of  the  most  temperate  and  becoming  kind.  The 
Petition  stated,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  Ca 
tholics  hope  the  House  will  repeal  the  statutes  dis 
qualifying  them  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  to  hold 
certain  offices  in  the  Stale ;  and  that  they  may  be 
admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  British  Consti 
tution,  as  well  us  the  subjects  of  every  other  part 
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of  the  kingdom.     The  Petition  being  read,   (vid^ 
Lords.) 

MR.  CARTWRIGHT  professed  himself  friendly 
to  the  measure  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catho 
lics,  as  he  had  always  been,  yet  he  was  surprised 
that  the  subject  was  brought  forward  now,  knowing, 
as  those  who  brought  the  Petition  forward  must, 
that  the  Petition  could  not  succeed  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  things,  and  for  reasons  that  could 
not  but  be  well  known. 

MR.  FOX  did  not  know  those  reasons.  When 
made  known  to  him,  he  should  then  give  an  answer. 
He  moved  that  the  Petition  do  lie  on  the  table; 
which  having  been  agreed  to, 

MR.  FOX  said,  that  he  would  not  propose  any 
precise  and  definitive  day  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Petition.  The  situation  of  the  Members  for 
Ireland,  occupied,  as  many  of  them  were  understood 
to  he,  in  business  of  that  country  at  home,  would 
not  admit  either  of  a  day  being  peremptorily  fixed, 
or  of  that  being  a  near  day,  whatever  day  should 
be  fixed.  Open  to  future  alteration,  he  should, 
however,  propose  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  Peti 
tion  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  9th  of  May 
next.  He  should  probably  give  the  House  notice, 
before  the  holidays,  of  the  precise  day. 

DR.  DUIGENAN  wished  the  Hon.  Gentleman  to 
fix  it  then,  peremptorily,  for  the  9th  of  May. 

MR.  FOX  would  have  readily  fixed  it  so,  but 
was  unable  in  the  present  circumstances.  The  no 
tice  stands,  accordingly,  for  the  9th  of  May  next. 

MR.  FOX  on  a  subsequent  day  deferred  his  notice 
till  Monday  the  ijth  of  May. 


MONDAY, 


MONDAY,  MAY  the  ijth. 


THE  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  Petition  of  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Petition  itself  being  also  read  by  the  Clerk,  (vide 
Proceedings  in  the  Lords.) 

MR.  FOX. — <(  Sir,  at  the  same  time  that  I  can 
not  help  feeling  a  considerable  degree  of  anxiety  at 
being  about  to  bring  before  the  House  a  subject 
which,  according  to  my  conception  of  it,  seems,  in 
its  probable  consequences,  some  nearer  and  some 
more  remote,  to  be  of  the  very  highest  importance ; 
yet,  I  confess,  I  feel  infinitely  less  agitated  than 
upon  many  other  subjects  on  which  I  have  lately  had 
occasion  to  address  you.  Jt  is  certainly  a  sort  of 
recreation,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  express  myself, 
after  having  been  obliged  to  perform  the  harassing 
duties  of  accusation — after  having  promoted  inqui 
ries  into  circumstances,  certainly  not  more  honour 
able  to  die  country  at  large  than  to  the  individual 
concerned  in  them — after  having  had  my  mind  so 
harassed  and  occupied,  to  feel  that  I  am  not  now 
the  mover  of  accusation,  but  that  I  am  pleading  the 
cause  of  my  fellow  subjects,  and  that  I  am  endeavouring 
to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  country,  without  taking 
from  the  credit,  power,  or  authority  of  any  living 
man  in  the  Empire.  I  cannot  help  being  sensible  of 
the  contrast  between  the  duties  lately  imposed  upon 
me,  and  that  of  attempting  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  subject,  which,  however  embarrass 
ing  the  discussion  of  it  may  be  to  some  persons, 
has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  rests  entirely  on 
principles  of  general  affection  and  good  will,  con 
nected  with  views  which  every  man  must  approve, 
no  man  can  condemn.  The  question,  Sir,  that 
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I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  before  you,  and  I  do 
feel  it  a  great  honour  to  have  been  desired  to  bring 
it  before  you,  is  no  less  than  a  Petition,  signed  not 
indeed  by  any  very  great  number  of  persons,  but 
embracing,  and  I  take  it  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
when  I  say,  one-fifth  of  His  Majesty's  subjects. 
(Hear  !  Hear  !)  Nay,  further,  I  believe  I  shall  not 
be  incorrect,  if  I  state  them  at  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Europe.  My 
duty,  therefore,  calls  upon  me  to  plead  the  cause  of 
3  or  4,000,000  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  without 
reference  to  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  popula 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  Empire,  but  which  must  be 
allowed  to  contain  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
Catholic  subjects  of  His  Majesty — a  proportion 
amounting  to  nearer  a  fourth  than  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Empire.  I  feel  particularly 
fortunate,  that  when  I  am  pressing  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  consideration  of  this 
House,  I  am  not  pressing  them  as  adverse  or  hos 
tile  to  the  power  or  pre-eminence,  much  less  the 
liberty  or  privileges,  of  the  subjects  of  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  If  I  could  persuade  the  House 
to  do  justice  to  the  Catholics,  I  should  persuade 
them  to  render  a  most  important  service  indeed, 
perhaps  the  most  essential  that  remains  to  be  done, 
or  that  ever  was  done,  for  the  security,  the  great- 
nes?,  and  general  weal  of  the  empire  at  large,  whe 
ther  with  regard  to  its  internal  policy,  or  external 
relations. 

It  may  bq  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  choose  on 
what  part  of  the  subject  it  is  most  proper  to  begin. 
The  plain  and  simple  statement  of  the  question, 
and  the  first  argument  in  support  of  it,  would  natu- 
rally  be  drawn  from  matter  of  fact,  concerning 
which  no  controversy  or  difference  of  opinion  ever 
did  or  can  exist ;  I  mean  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  affected  by  the  question.  If  I  had  not  heard 
that  different  opinions  wer?  entertained  with  respect 
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to  the  policy  and  expediency  of  granting  the  prayer 
of  this  Petition,  I  should  hardly  think  it  could  be  a 
question,  whether  a  portion  of  His  Majesty's  sub 
jects,  so  considerable  as  nearly  one-fourth,  should 
be  on  a  footing  with  the  remainder,  or  should  have 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  laws,  privileges,  or  advan 
tages,  and  the  full  participation  and  benefit  of  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Country  ? 
Against  the  principle  so  generally  stated,  cause  may 
be  shown,  suppositions  may  be  urged,  and  facts 
may  be  referred  to,  with  a  view  to  show  that  this, 
as  well  as  any  other  general  principle,  may  be  liable 
to  error.  I  will  not  detain  the  House  long  upon  this 
point  j  but  it  is  necessary  I  should  call  its  attention 
to  a  topic,  which  may  be  considered  more  an  object 
of  theory  than  any  thing  else.  I  shall  trouble  the 
House  but  shortly,  and  only  explain  my  opinion, 
that,  whatever  difference  of  sentiment  and  feeling 
nay  exist,  that  difference  is  purely  theoretical — the 
question,  in  point  of  practical  application,  is  pre 
cisely  the  same.  What  some  call  rights,  and  what 
others  call  indulgences,  are  precisely  and  exactly 
the  same.  The  differences  are  rather  differences 
Between  words  than  things. — There  are  two  modes 
pf  considering  this  question;  ist,  as  it  regards  the 
rights  of  the  subject;  and  2dly,  as  it  affects  the 
rights  of  the  Qrown.  That  which  was  most  in 
fashion  at  different  periods  of  the  last  century,  was 
the  latter  mode  of  viewing  it.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  consider  the  rights  of  the  people  governed  to 
be  the  prominent  rights.  I  consider,  that  those  who 
compose  the  society  of  a  state  have  a  complete  and 
unquestionable  right  to  equality  of  law  ;  but  I  do 
at  the  same  time  admit,  that  this  principle  is  not  to 
be  taken  generally.  I  admit  the  force  of  the  other 
general  maxim,  that  Salus  Pofuli  sxprema  est  Lex, 
and  ought  with  propriety  to  be  considered  as  an  ex 
ception.  Not  only  very  able  men,  but  men  of 
practical  knowledge,  have  in  their  closets  considered 
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it  in  that  light.  A  most  respectable  modern  writer 
of  our  own  country,  now  living,  (Dr.  Paley)  has 
stated,  that  the  general  right  of  Government  is  to 
do  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people:  but  he,  and  every  man  of  sense,  will 
tell  you,  that  although  this  is  undoubtedly  the  gene 
ral  right,  yet  whenever  it  is  exercised  by  restrictions 
with  regard  to  one  class  of  the  people,  such  exer 
cise  becomes  an  abuse ,  or,  in  other  words,  the  peo 
ple  have  a  right  not  to  be  restricted  in  any  thing 
that  is  not  adverse  to  the  safety  of  the  country. 
(Hear  !  Hear !  repeated  by  many  of  the  Members.) 
The  people  have  a  right  to  be  exempted  generally 
from  unequal  restriction ;  but  when  the  safety  of 
the  country  demands  it,  and  history  shows  us  that 
such  instances  are  numerous,  they  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  and  have  always  been  so  considered. 

In  the  way  in  which  different  persons  consider  this 
subject,  a  difference  of  opinion  has  been  produced, 
but  the  conclusion  is  the  same.  Some  say  they 
would  give  the  Catholics  what  they  require,  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  and  a  matter  of  policy  -,  but  not 
as  a  matter  of  right.  Now,  I  say,  I  would  give  it 
to  them  as  a  matter  of  right :  but  we,  however, 
shall  not  differ,  if  the  practical  consequence  of  our 
reasoning  come  to  the  same  tiling.  I  would  give  it 
as  a  right,  because  it  is  the  general  right  of  the 
people,  and  because  there  is  no  exception  which 
ought  to  operate  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Though  Government  has  a  right  to  impose  restric 
tions  ;  yet,  if  there  be  no  necessity  for  them,  then 
comes  the  right  of  the  people  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  every  law,  provided  such  enjoyment  is  not  mis 
chievous  in  its  consequences  to  the  country.  It  was 
therefore,  Sir,  I  wished  to  say  these  few  words,  be- 
cause  it  is  so  important  a  pare  of  the  subject,  and 
one  which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  cannot  be  a  ques* 
flon  to-day,  but  might  recur  and  become  a  question 
for,- future  consideration.  I  should  wish  that  all  should 
i  understand 
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Understand  each  other,  and  particularly  that  it  should 
not  be  supposed  there  is  any  essential  difference, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  difference  of  words  rather  than 
of  principles.  Whatever  difference  exists  with  respect 
to  the  two  theories,  it  is  evident  they  lead  to  the 
same  practical  consequences.  To  apply  this  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  I  do  not  lay  down  a 
principle  too  large,  when  I  state  that  it  is  the  general 
right  of  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  of  the  Protestants, 
to  be  on  an  equal  footing,  to  have  equal  laws,  privi 
leges,  and  immunities,  in  all  cases  where  they  are 
not  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  only 
differences  that  could  arise  would  be  with  regard  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  should  enjoy  those  rights. 
Cases  might  be  put  where  persons  might  say  nothing 
could  justify  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  right,  but 
expediency.  Some  might  say,  political  advantages, 
connected  with  external  relations,  would  justify  it; 
others  would  require  such  a  degree  of  expediency  as 
would  amount  to  a  necessity.  They  would  require 
that  not  only  the  greatness  of  the  country,  but  the 
security  of  the  country,  should  be  concerned.  I  flat 
ter  myself  we  shall  not  go  on  such  near  shades.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  undoubtedly  a 
right  to  equal  laws  ;  but  the  Government  has  thought 
fit  to  curtail  that  right,  and  to  put  them  on  a  footing 
disadvantageous  to  them. 

To  enter  into  the  question,  whether  the  laws  for 
restraining  the  Catholics  were  originally  politic,  or, 
rather,  whether  they  were  just;  that  is  to  say,  whe 
ther  the  policy  which  dictated  them  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  render  that  just  which  was  not  within  the 
general  rule  of  justice,  would  be  a  discussion  ex 
ceedingly  unnecessary  at  this  moment.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  particular 
period  of  history  in  which  these  restrictions  v/ere 
principally  imposed.  I  think  I  need  not  state  what 
will  be  the  argument  in  reply.  No  man's  mind,  I 
hope,  is  so  framed  as  to  imagine  that  the  restrictions 
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can  be  justified  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  allowed  to  continue.  Such  an  opinion 
would  be  a  solecism  in  political  reasoning ;  it  would 
do  away  the  original  principle  on  which  such  laws 
were  founded,  to  contend,  that  though  they  might 
be  unnecessary  at  the  time  they  were  adopted,  yet 
that,  by  a  long  lapse  of  time,  they  have  acquired  a 
prescriptive  right.  If  a  restrictive  law  is  made  on 
account  of  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  political  na 
ture,  the  moment  those  circumstances  cease,  the 
restriction  ceases  to  be  politic,  and  consequently 
ceases  to  be  just.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  man 
can  be  justified  in  supposing  that,  where  the  circum 
stances  on  which  a  law  is  founded  have  ceased,  the 
justice  of  continuing  that  law  can  be  a  matter  for 
fair  reasoning.  It  may  so  happen,  though  I  think  it 
has  not  so  happened  in  this  case,  but  it  has  nearly 
happened,  that  the  fact  of  long  restrictions  may 
make  it  difficult  afterwards  to  restore  the  objects  of 
them  to  that  situation  in  which  they  would  have  been 
if  the  restrictions  had  never  been  imposed.  I  think 
one  may  generally  state,  that  all  the  restrictions  of  the 
Catholics  were  laid,  not  on  their  religious  but  their 
political  opinions.  At  the  time  they  were  made,  I 
have  doubts  whether  many  of  those  who  concurred 
in  them  did  not  disapprove  of  the  principle ;  and  I 
have  doubts  also,  whether  others  did  not  mix  senti 
ments  of  persecution  and  rancour  with  those  restric 
tions.  I  would  not  wish  to  go  to  ancient  times  -,  but 
in  the  early  period  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  no  one  can  suppose  it  was  any  particular 
religious  bigotry  that  led  to  the  restrictions  with  re 
gard  to  the  Catholics.  As  far  as  one  can  learn  of 
the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  faith  was  not 
so  repugnant  to  the  Catholic  religion  as  that  of  many 
Protestant  ministers,  who  were  principally  concerned 
in  the  restrictions.  She  managed  the  question  with  a 
degree  of  prudence  which  proved  her  one  of  the  most 
consummate  Princes  of  the  age.  She  seemed  to  be 
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engaged  in  a  general  war  with  several  great  Catholic 
Powers,  and  particularly  with   the   King  of  Spain. 
From  the  connection  which  the  King  of  Spain  had 
with  the  Catholics  by  the  league  with  Franc ^   she 
was  necessarily  involved  in  disputes  with  France,  as 
well  as  other  Powers  of  the  Continent;    therefore 
they  v/cre  political   circumstances  which  occasioned 
those  harsh  and   severe  laws  against   the  Catholics 
which  passed  in  her  reign.     Whatever  other  pre 
tences  might  have  been  resorted  to,  it  is  plain  the  Ca 
tholics  were  not  considered  as  the  loyal  subjects  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.     But  I  am  speaking  of  old  times, 
and  the  circum stances  of  them  do  not  relate  to  the 
present.     Even  in  the  reigns  that  followed,  very  few 
restrictions  by  penal  law  were  enacted — very  few  re 
strictions  of  disabilities  took  place  till  a  much  later 
period.     This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  cir 
cumstance  that  there  was  no  suspicion  of  the  Catho 
lics  ;   but  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
Charles  I.  and  II.,  suspicions  had  taken  possession  of 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  which  made 
those  restrictions  necessary,  many  of  which  have  been 
done  away,  and  some  are  now  under  consideration. 
When  we  come  to  the  Revolution,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  all  the  laws  of  the  Catholics  were  po 
litical  laws.     It  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  a  J:icobi:c, 
you  wished  to  restrain.     When  King  James  was  dri 
ven  from   the  country;  when  his  enormous  tyranny 
became  so  mixed   with  bigotry,  that  many  persons 
professed  to  be  able  to  unravel  his  conduct,  and  tell 
what  to  attribute  to  religion,  what  to  bigotry,  and 
what  to  tyranny,  it  was  easy  to  suppose  that  the  Ca 
tholics  should  be  actuated  by  an  attachment  for  a 
King  who  h?-d  lest  his  throne  in  consequence  of  his 
partiality  for  their  faith.     Ireland  at  this  time  was 
the  seat  of  civil  war.     Undoubtedly  it  was  natural, 
after  that  war  was  settled  by  conquest,  to  prevent  the 
conquered  from  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  con 
querors.     It  was  not  against  the  religious   faith  of 
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those  who  adored  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

King  William  was  unquestionably  a  great  man ; 
I  may  say  the  greatest  that  ever  filled  the  Throne  of 
this  or  any  other  country  ;  but  whoever  would  wish 
to  raise  his  character,  by  representing  him  as  a  per 
secutor  of  heresy  and  idolatry,  materially  mistake 
the  character  of  that  Prince.  I  am  persuaded,  that  he 
most  reluctantly  consented  to  harsh  measures  against 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  only  did  so,  because  it 
was  represented  to  him  by  his  ministers,  that  they 
were  absolutely  necessary.  That  King  William  would 
have  acted  wiser,  if  he  had  made  those  restrictions 
less  harsh,  it  is  not  now  our  business  to  consider.  King 
William,  in  conceding  his  own  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
acquiesced,  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  as  to  the  right  of  suc 
cession  to  the  Crown,  and  in  conformity  to  that  ad 
vice  which  his  ministers  gave  him.  The  years  that 
followed  the  Revolution  were  most  of  them  years  of 
>var;  and  those  that  were  not  years  of  war,  were, 
\vith  reference  to  the  Catholics,  years  of  a  suspicious 
nature.  Endeavours  were  made  to  bring  about  a  re- 
Jigious  war,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy 
not  to  have  locked  with  confidence  to  the  assistance 
of  Ireland — therefore  the  Catholics  were  disarmed — ? 
it  might  have  been  wise  so  to  do.  That  there  were 
bigoted  motives  actuating  some  I  will  not  attempt  to 
deny — there  wqre  many  persons  in  this,  as  well  as 
that  country,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  by  these  per 
secutions  they  should  convert  to  the  Protestants  the 
property  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland:  others 
theie  were,  v/ho  thought  that  more  lenient  measures 
yvcre  likely  to  be  more  successful.  The  effect  proved 
that  the  measures  adopted  not  only  failed,  but  they 
were  of  a  nature  which  rendered  their  success  abso 
lutely  impossible.  They  were  laws  which,  though 
nominally  against  the  Catholics,  were  substantially 
Against  the  Jacobites.  In  the  tv/o  next  reigns  th^ 
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same  laws  continued,  because  the  same  spirit  was  sup 
posed  to  exist,  and  the  same  danger  to  be  apprehend 
ed  from  it.  In  the  rebellions  which  followed,  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholics  in  remaining  quic:,  gave 
them  a  just  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  this  House  ; 
yet  no  man  who  considers  the  grounds  of  those  re 
bellions,  will  think  that  any  great  degree  of  trust  could 
have  been  reposed  in  the  Catholics. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  of  His  present  Ma 
jesty's  reign  :  a  period  at  which  all  danger  of  a  Pie- 
tender,  and  the  return  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the 
throne,  was  extinguished.  I  should  certainly  say, 
that  all  danger  of  that  nature  had  vanished  in  the  lat 
ter  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  dispute  as  to  the  succession  to  His  Ma 
jesty's  Crown.  From  that  period  no  further  danger 
existed.  During  the  Lord-lieutenancy  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  at  the  time  of  His  Majesty's  accession, 
the  system  of  relaxation  towards  the  body  of  the  Ca 
tholics  was  adopted.  There  was  a  remarkable  circum 
stance  at  the  period  to  which  I  am  referring,  that 
proves  to  me  more  clearly  than  any  thing  ehe,  that 
the  causes  of  these  restrictions  were  at  an  en-'!.  So 
far  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  during  tha. 
American  war,  and  the  war  with  France,  from  pre 
tending  that  there  was  any  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
that  upon  an  alarm  on  the  coast  of  Cork,  arms,  though 
contrary  to  law,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
against  whom  the  restrictions  remained,  on  account 
of  the  unjust  suspicions  that  they  were  not  worthy  of 
being  trusted.  Then  undoubtedly  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion;  for  although  there  was 
not  much  doubt  in  this  House,  yet  Gentlemen  must 
know  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  the  subject  of 
much  consideration.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Letters 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  Burke,  relative  to  the  con 
versations  in  thosedays.  I  remember  in  1776  or  1777, 
the  matter  being  mentioned  in  a  conversation  in  this 
House.  It  became  a  topic  of  discussion  during  the 
period  of  the  American  war,  when  party  politics  ran 
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i,  and  when   persons  felt  warm,  as  undoubtedly 
they  ought  to  feel  upon  occasions  of  such  public  im 
portance.     The  opinion  then  was,  that  it  was  a  de 
sirable  thing  to  liberate  the  Catholics  from  the  dis 
qualifications  which  attached  to  them  ;  and  I  rather 
believe  that   the  real  grounds  of  the  motion,  and  of 
the  Bill, moved  and  seconded  by  two  celebrated  names, 
Sir  George  Saville  and  Mr.   Dunning,  were  not  so 
much  to  relieve  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.     I  did  con 
ceive,  that  to  b;;ra  man  of  his  right  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions,  was  tyranny — that  the  maxim  of 
salus  populi  never  could  apply,  because  the  safety  of 
the  people  could  not  operate  as  a  ground  for  prevent 
ing  a  man  from  enjoying   his  religious  opinion.     A 
great  disposition  was  shown  to  follow  up  the  system 
of  relaxation.     It  was  thought  that  what  had   been 
done  might  lead  to  a  relaxation  of  all  the  laws  against 
the  Catholics.     All  that  scattered  men's  minds  at  the 
time  was  this, — an  apprehension  of  the  Pope  or  Pro- 
tender.     There  might  have  been  in  some  persons 
sentiments  of  respect  and  compassion,  and  in  others 
an  inclination  to  taunt  or  insult;  but  there  was  not  one 
person  who  had  any  degree  of  fear  or  terror,  as  one 
single  ingredient  in  forming  his  opinion.     It  was  said, 
that  the  restrictions  in  Ireland,  the  ferocious  manners 
cf  those  who  were  Protestants,  and  the  insults  sus 
tained  by  the  Catholics,  had  produced,  as  Mr.  Burke 
says,  a  degree  of  desperation  in  that  unhappy  people, 
which  made  it  doubtful   how  far  they  \vere  to  be 
trusted.     The  effect  of  the  system  had  been  that  of 
changing,  by  degrees,  the  whole  property  of  Ireland, 
and  that  country  was  brought  into  a  state  highly  to 
be  lamented.     I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  compari 
son  between  the  treatment  of  the  black  slaves  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  arid  that  of  the  people  of  Ireland;  I 
mean  only  to  state,  that  it  was  a  circumstance  likely 
to  produce  the  general  disaffection  of  the  people,  that 
the  whole  of  the  property  was  in   the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  ascendancy,  while  the  mass  of  the  popula 
tion  was  Catholic.     Even  among  those  whose  forms 
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of  government  are  less  free  than  ours,  the  property 
and  power  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  there  shonlJ 
be  no  ottrer  distinction  except  that  of  the  proprietor 
and  the  servant.  We  began  by  enabling  the  Catho 
lics  to  acquire  property — what  has  been  the  cense^ 
quence  ?  The  power  connected  with  the  Free  Trade 
and  Constitution  we  gave  to  Ireland  in  1782,  has 
produced  an  increase  of  property  beyond  all  propor-- 
tion  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  Protestants. 
There  has  been  not  only  an  increase  of  mercantile 
property  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  but  also  of 
the  landed  property.  This  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  effect.  It  has  produced  the  effect  of 
softening  and  correcting  those  distinctions  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  which  were  found 
so  oppressive.  The  Catholics  are  now  possessed  of  a 
great  deal  of  that  property  which  was  taken  from  their 
ancestors.  I  mention  this,  because  one  of  the  appre 
hensions  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  was,  that  they 
had  preserved  memoirs  of  the  antienc  state  of  pro 
perty,  and  that,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  they 
were  to  claim  of  the  Protestants  all  the  property  thac 
belonged  to  their  ancestors.  This  objection  has  been 
completely  done  away;  for  at  this  moment,  if  you  were 
to  reverse  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  restore  the  pro 
perty  of  those  who  possessed  it  before  Cromwell's 
time,  I  believe  the  Catholics  would  be  as  great  suf 
ferers  as  the  Protestants.  And  what  Catholics  ? 
Why,  the  Catholics  who  are  now  rhh  and  powerful, 
viz.  the  only  Catholics  to  whom  we  would  give  an  ad- 
djtion  of  power. 

From  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the 
Catholics,  I  have  never  been  able  to  conceive  on  what 
principle  their  demands  were  not  conceded  to  them; 
least  of  all,  why  particular  restrictions  should  have 
been  kept  up,  when  others  were  abandoned.  What 
are  the  restrictions  now  existing  ?  The  general  re 
strictions  may  be  comprised  under  these  two  heads  : 
one,  the  incapacity  under  which  the  Catholics  lie  with 
regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  offices,  civil  and 
,  '  military  ; 
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military  ;  the  other,  the  incapacity  of  sitting  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  Gentlemen  who  have  at 
tended  to  all  this  history  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
Catholics  f  sorry  I  arn  to  say,  a  large  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain,)  need  not  be  told,  that  it  has 
been  useless  with  reference  to  the  ends  proposed,  and 
certainly  odious  to  those  who  have  been  affected  by 
it.  I  believe  it  is  not  considered  by  foreigners  as  that 
part  of  our  constitution  which  is  most  deserving  of 
admiration.  The  two  heads  of  restrictions  are  quite 
distinct.  Suppose  I  proceed  to  consider,  lirst,  that 
with  respect  to  offices  ;  the  restrictions  under  this 
head  go  either  to  limit  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
or  the  choice  of  the  people.  We  restrain  the  prero 
gative  of  the  Crown  in  appointing  the  Catholics  to 
certain  offices — let  us  examine  on  what  ground. 
Originally  the  Test  Act  was  for  the  purpose  of  ex 
cluding  the  Catholics  from  the  service  of  Charles  II,, 
to  prevent  Catholics  being  appointed  by  Charles  II. 
to  executive  offices :  and  here  a  very  whimsical  but 
strong  observation  occurs.  One  of  the  most  popular 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  itsty  with  a  view  to  the  re 
straint  on  the  Prerogative,  and  I  have  heard  it  fre 
quently  used,  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
Constitution  agreeable  to  analogy — and  that  when  it 
was  insisted  the  King  should  be  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  was  therefore  necessary  all  his  officers 
should  be  of  the  same  persuasion.  What  beautiful 
uniformity  there  is  in  this,  I  own  I  cannot  eee.  I 
apprehend  that  our  ancestors  reasoned  in  a  very  dif 
ferent  manner.  I  apprehend  it  was  not  because  we 
forced  the  King  to  be  a  Protestant,  that  we  found  it 
necessary  to  have  his  oificers^of  the  same  religion,  but 
because  we  doubted  whcthcrMhe  King  was  in  reality  a 
Protestant  or  not,  and  because  we  suspected  him  of  a 
design  to  overturn  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  as 
in  thecaseof  JaiTiesII.  If  we  suspected  him  of  being 
a  Catholic,  it  was  right  we  should  not  suffer  any  offi 
cers  to  be  near  him  who  might  assist  him  in  an  in  frac 
tion  oi  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  the  most  strange 
3  reasoning 
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reasoning  I  ever  heard,  that  because  the  King  being 
a  Protestant,  and  therefore  not  liable  ro  suspicion, 
you  are  to  prevent  him  from  having  the  assistance  of 
his  Catholic  subjects.  This  tt'St  pnssed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  with  the  approbation  of  a  very 
great  man  (Mr.  Locke),  who  observed,  that  it  might 
have  been  a  necessary  measure.  The  next  reign  was 
that  of  James  II.,  who  was  a  professed  Catholic.  If 
there  was  any  virtue  in  other  dav? — God  knows  th ere 
was  little  enough  in  his : — if  he  had  repealed  the 
Test  Act,  it  would  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  ob 
taining  the  means  of  acting  against  the  liberty  of 
the  subject. — Then  how  came  the  laws  to  be  con 
tinued  }  The  continuation  of  the  Test  Laws  after  the 
Revolution,  was  because  the  Dissenters  being  in 
cluded  in  the  Test  Act,  it  was  the  object  of  the  High 
Church  Party  to  hold  the  Dissenters  to  a  law  which 
they  bad  favoured.  It  was  a  kind  of  compromise,  on 
enacting  it  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  say,  We 
will  retain  it  against  you.  In  this  control  of  the 
Parliament,  it  ought  to  be  observed  how7  the  question 
standvS.  The  Test  does  not  prevent  the  King  from 
appointing  a  Catholic  to  any  office,  civil  or  military ; 
it  only  makes  it  necessary,  after  a  certain  time,  for  the 
person  appointed  to  do  a  certain  act.  With  respect 
to  the  Catholic  Dissenters,  you  have  given  it  up  in  a 
great  number  of  points,  and  you  have  maintained  it 
in  others.  We  come  now  to  the  distinction  of  those 
cases  in  which  you  have  given  up  the  restraint.  You 
have  given  it  up  with  regard  to  all  subordinate  offices 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  the  profession  of  the 
Law,  but  you  refuse  it  with  respect  to  the  higher  of 
fices.  Then  you  say  to  the  Catholics,  We  have  kept 
nothing  from  you  as  a  body — you  do  not  all  expect 
to  be  Chancellors,  Generals,  Staff  Officers,  Admirals, 
or  other  great  officers  ;  therefore,  as  you  do  not  all 
expect  to  arrive  at  these  distinctions,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  forbidding  any  of  you  to  obtain  them  !  Do 
you  wish  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  actuated  by  a 
sense  that  they  are  to  be  trusted  by  the  Executive 
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^  or  not  ?  If  not,  and  yon  should,  in  giv 
ing  them  offices,  appear  to  entertain  diffidence  and 
ini?irost  of  them,  they  will  be  executed  with  that  re- 
missness  and  disregard  of  the  public  service  which 
such  distrust  is  calculated  to  inspire.  Suppose  I  send 
to  a  Gentleman  of  the  Law,  and  I  say  to  him,  It  is 
true  you  may  possess  talents,  but  do  you  think  there 
Is  any  probability  of  your  being  Lord  Chancellor  ? 
He  might  probably  answer,  that  there  was  not ;  but 
is  there  not  a  very  material  difference  in  having  an 
impossibility  and  bar  put  to  the  advancement  of  a 
man  to  the  honours  of  his  profession  ?  Suppose  a 
person  is  engaged  in  trade,  and  he  can  gain  a  bare 
Jiving,  or  perhaps  save  about  twenty  pounds  a  year — 
I  say  to  him,  You  may  go  on,  and  be  as  industrious 
as  you  please,  but  you  shall  never  make  more  than 
i, 000,000! . — He  says,  he  is  contented. — Well,  but 
docs  any  one  think  that  this  country  could  have 
arrived  at  the  height  it  has,  if  there  had  been  such  a 
restriction  on  the  exertions  of  industry  ?  It  is  not 
because  a  man's  quality  is  low,  that  he  is  prevented 
by  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  from  becoming  weal  thy; 
but  if  you  limit  4iis  endeavours,  you  destroy  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  exertion  which  impels  him,  and,  by 
such  a  system,  finally  prevent  his  success.  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  the  most  destructive  blow  to 
the  enterprise,  industry,  and  energy  of  the  country, 
and  undermine  the  principal  source  of  our  riches,  to 
put  a  restraint  on  the  exercise  of  a  man's  genius  and 
industry  ?  Do  we  not  often  hear  of  a  person,  not  of 
consequence  either  from  birth  or  fort  use,  say,  "  I 
live,  thank  God,  in  a  country,  where,  by  industry 
and  talents,  I  may  arrive  at  the  fortune  of  the  great 
est  Duke  in  the  land."  Is  not  this  cheering  ?  Is  not 
the  unlimited  power  of  gain  the  great  principle  on 
which  industry,  enterprise,  and  commerce  exist  ? 
What  should  we  say  if  men  of  particular  descriptions 
•were  to  be  restricted  in  their  fair  pursuits  ?  They 
stand  marked  and  circumscribed  to  the  limit  of  their 
-possible  gain.  Apply  the  principle  to  the  profes 
sions 


sions — to  the  law   particularly,  the  one  perhaps  in 
which  it  operates  the  most.     I  would  ask  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the1  profession,  whether  it  would 
not  damp  the  ardour  of  a  young;  man,  if  ^e  were  to 
be  told  that  he  might  obtain  some  pecuniary  advan 
tage,  but  that  he  could  never  rise  to  any  office  of  dig 
nity.     I   am    not  supporting  the  propriety  of  indul 
ging  sanguine  hopes,  but  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
incentives  in  the  breast  of  a  parent  to  give  ro  his  son 
a  good   education,  is  the   hope  of  seeing  him  one 
day  fill  the  situation   of  Chancellor,  or  some  other 
splendid  office.     Take  that  hope  away,  and  you  de 
stroy  the  greatest  incentive  to  an  aspiring  mind.    But 
when  you  apply  the  argument  to  a  military  life,  how 
much  stronger  is  it  !   Is  not  the  very  essence  of  the 
profession  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  glory  ?  What  can 
you  expect  of  a  Lieutenant  or  Captain,   who,  after 
exerting  himself  in  the  service  of  the  country,  comes 
home,  and,  reflecting  upon  the  dangers  he  has  shared, 
admires  the  skill  and  ability  of  his  commander,  or  per 
haps  thinks  something  might  have  been  done  better 
—What  must  be  his  feelings,  if  he  is  obliged  to  add, 
But  I  can  never  expect  to  command  an  army — all  my 
thoughts  are  useless — I  may  be  Colonel,   perhaps  a 
General,  but  a  General  on  the  Staff,  that  I  can  never 
be  !    I  go  to  my  station,  because  I  am  a  rn:m  of  ho 
nour  ;  but  can  I  do  it  with  the  same  eagernesses  if, 
after  I  have  escaped  the  danger,  my  regard  was  to 
be   proportioned  ?  Does  not  such  a  consideration  as 
this  lay  an  extinguisher  on  military  enterprise  ?   Is  it 
not  desirable  that  every  man  should    look,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  his  activity  and  zeal,   to  future 
rewards  of  the  highest  sort  ?  But  put  it  in  another 
way.     Is  it  not  of  importance  that  every  man   in 
trusted  with  the  concerns  of  others  should  feel  the 
necessity  of  gaining  a  great  character  for  ability  and 
integrity  ?  It  is  not  only  satisfactory   but'  necessary. 
But  if  you  say,  there  is  a  ne  phis  ultra,  beyond  which 
you  cannot  go — you  arc  to  think  only  of  filling  your 
coffers  quocunque  modo  rcm. — How  different  must  be 
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the  situation  of  him  who  feels  he  can  never  rihC  in 
his  profession,  though  endued  with  the  most  splen 
did  talents,  compared  with  the  man  whose  exertions 
are  excited  by  the  prospect  of  future  honours  !  Do 
you  think  these  men,  the  Catholics,  do  not  believe 
themselves  to  be  a  marked  people,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  community,  not  on  account  of  their  reli 
gious  opinions,  but  the  political  opinions  connected 
with  them  ?  In  all  great  concerns,  the  extent  of  the 
justice  or  injustice  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Who  is  it  you  are  thus  stigmatizing  and  degrading  ? 
Is  it  a  few  people  of  a  particular  way  of  thinking  ? 
No  ;  it  is  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
one-fourth  of  all  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Europe, 
Would  you  think,  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
such  a  thing  could  be,  so  far  as  to  the  part  that  re 
lates  to  the  control  of  the  King's  prerogative  ?  I 
ought,  however,  first  to  mention  the  exclusion  from 
being  Sheriffs;  but  that  is  more  connected  with  the 
jurisdiction  I  shall  have  to  mention  hereafter.  Can 
any  body  suppose,  that  Government  would  be  likely 
to  put  improper  persons  into  the  office  of  Sheriff  in 
Ireland  ?  Would  they  nominate  Catholic  Sheriffs,  to 
raise  disturbances  ?  I  say,  it  is  one  of  the  occasions 
in  which  it  is  least  possible  to  suspect  an  abuse  of 
the  King's  prerogative,  and  where  it  ought  not  to  be 
controlled.  Now  with  respect  to  Parliament,  the 
votes  of  the  Peers  in  Parliament  subsisted  during  tha, 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  till 
somewhere  about  the  period  of  1698.  I  would  ask 
the  most  zealous  historian  that  took  the  side  against 
the  Stuarts,  whether  any  mischief  by  the  votes  of 
the  Catholic  Peers  did  really  occur  ?  Here  I  quote 
Mr.  Locke,  who  says — ';  And  with  respect  to  the 
votes  of  the  Catholic  Peers,  I  think,  provided  the 
Test  Act  is  preserved,  they  are  lit  and  beneficial." 
When  did  they  cease  ?  In  1698,  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  Popiih  Plot,  suppose  it  to  be  true  or  false — 
when  the  country  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of 
terror — when  it  was  believed  that  the  Catholics  wen; 
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going  to  massacre  the  Protestants — when  it  was  ex 
pected  they  were  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  King 
of  Spain — and  when  the  ridiculous  story  of  the  silver 
bullets  was  set  on  foot. 

It  was  at  such  a  moment  of  popular  fury  this  mea 
sure  passed.  No  man  thought  of  expelling  the  Ca 
tholics  from  Parliament  till  the  people  had  been  put 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  terror.  Why  did  they 
do  this  ?  Because  there  was  nothins;  else  to  be  done 
against  them  :  it  was  for  no  other  reason  they  parsed 
that  intolerable  law,  which  put  an  end  to  their  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons. — You  come  now  to  that 
part  of  the  case  which  does  not  affect  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  King,  but  to  control  the  rights  of  the 
People. — You  go  to  the  Elector?  of  Ireland,  and  you 
say  to  them,  You  shall  not  elect  a  Catholic. — Upon 
what  principle  is  it  you  conceive,  that  if  a  Roman  Ca 
tholic  has  a  mischievous  project  in  his  head,  it  can 
be  defeated  by  keeping  him  out  of  Parliament  ?  It 
has  always  been  the  objection  to  the  Test  Act,  that 
two  descriptions  of  Protestants  are  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  know  the  Dissenters  do  sit,  and  have 
become  the  most  meritorious  of  any  of  its  members, 
What  is  the  objection  to  the  Catholics  ?  That  they 
cannot  wish  well  to  the  Church  of  England. — Why, 
that  is  your  argument  against  the  Dissenters.  You 
do  not  deny  the  Dissenters  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
Parliament,  though  you  say  they  do  not  approve  the 
Church  Establishment.  But  the  practice  is  every 
thing.  What  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Catholics  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
Docs  any  man  believe,  that  if  there  were  a  total  re 
peal  of  these  restrictive  laws,  there  would  be  twenty 
Catholic  members  returned  from  Ireland  to  this 
House  ?  But  I  would  take  it  according  to  the  popu 
lation  of  the  country,  and  say,  that  there  were  iour-- 
iifths  Catholic.  If,  contrary  to  all  die  principles  chat 
govern  elections,  the  mere  population  were  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered,  «his  would,  perhaps,  give 
eighty  members.  Now  the  House  consists 
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of  65$  members.  Supposing  it  possible  that  eighty 
Catholics  were  to  be  returned  out  of  that  number, 
though  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  more  than 
twenty,  could  they  be  dangerous  to  the  Establishment 
of  this  country?  If  the  doctrine  of  virtual  repre 
sentation  be  well  founded,  would  it  not  add  to  the 
true  virtual  representation  of  this  country,  if  three- 
fourths  of  the  Representatives  were  Catholics  ? 
When  people  put  the  argument  to  extremes,  and 
say,  that  this  place  is  not  represented,  and  that 
place  is  not  represented,  but  that  you  have  those  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  represent  the  whole 
community ;  that  the  trading  and  commercial  inte 
rests,  and  the  military,  naval,  and  learned  profes 
sions,  are  all  duly  represented  ;  that  you  have  the 
Landed  Country  Gentlemen,  Statesmen,  and  Politi 
cians,  .  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Merchants,  Lawyers, — in 
fact,  that  you  have  a  kind  of  virtual  representation 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country, — I  deny  it :  you 
have  ric:  the  representation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
-you  want  what  you  are  afraid  to  have — you  ought 
to  desire  what  they  pray  for — you  ought  to  have 
that  complete  virtual  representation  they  offer  you. 
I  have  been  speaking  for  the  public  benefit, — I  now 
speak  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholics.  You  say 
to  the  people  of  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Man 
chester,  It  is  true,  you  send  no  Members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  you  have  Members  of 
Parliament  who  are  connected  with  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  those  places.  It  is  true;  but 
still  it  is  my  wish  to  have  a  more  direct  represen 
tation.  The  fact  is,  the  virtual  representation  is 
undoubtedly  a  vital  principle  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Country.  If  any  particular  class  of  men  are 
excluded,  you  have  not  a  real  virtual  representation, 
in  the  sense  the  word  representation  ought  to  be 
understood,  implying  a  sympathy  and  fellow  feeiing 
between  the  representative  and  the  persons  repre 
sented.  The  very  substance  of  representation  is, 
that  the  Members  of  Parliament  should  not  be  able 
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to  tax  their  constituents  without  taxing  themselves. 
Now  I  say  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  this  kind  with 
respect  to  the  Catholics.     Upon  the  same,  principle 
you  deprive   the  electors  of  Ireland  from   electing 
Roman  Catholics — you  deny  the  Corporations  the 
right  of  choosing  them,  for  they  cannot   be  at  the 
head   of  any   Corporation.     I  want  to  know  upon 
what  principle  it  is  that  Corporations  are  to  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  appointing  Catholics  to   the  office 
of  Mayor,  or  other  superior  offices  ?    Corporations 
being  composed  chiefly  of  Protestants,  there   is  not 
much   danger,    as   some  would  say,    or  not  much 
hope,  as  others  would  say,  of  the  Catholics  being 
admitted.     Is   not  this  one  of  those  additional  in 
stances  in  which  you  keep  the  stigma  without  any' 
practical  advantages  ?  You  fix  an  unnecessary  stigma 
on  the  Catholics — and  an  unnecessary  stigma   is,  of 
all  modes  of  punishment,  that  which  is  most  grating 
to  the  People,  and  destructive  of  the  unanimity  and 
concord   necessary    for   the  safety   of  the  State.     I 
shall  say  a  very  few  words  as  to  certain  objections  to 
the  matter  of  this   Petition.     I  think  the  objections 
to  the  Jacobites  are  given  up ;   but  it   is  said,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Ca 
tholics  that  makes  it  dangerous  to  grant  them  the 
same  privileges  as  Protestants.     Some  have  stated, 
that  there  is  a  general  impropriety  and   incongruity 
in  persons'    of  different  religious   principles  acting 
together.      I   should    like  to    know   the  theory   on 
which  this  argument  rests.     I  am  speaking  now   of 
religious    differences ;— why    two    men    sitting    in 
council  together  should,  instead  of    inquiring  how 
the  forces  of  the  country  ought  to  he  disposed  of, 
and  where  the  fleets  ought  to  be  sent,  whether  to 
Jamaica,  or  any  other  part  of  the  West  Indies,   fall 
to  a  discussion  about  Transubstantiation,  and  dispute 
because  one   adores  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  other 
adores  the  Saints  ?    Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Justices 
on    the    Bench,    when   they    try    criminal   or  civil 
points,  will  quit  their  duty,  in  order  to  commence 
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idle  controversies  on  religious  points  ?  There  are 
countries  where  the  law  and  religion  are  one  and  the 
same  thing  ;  where,  consequently,  there  would  be  an 
impropriety  in  separating  them  :  but  1  want  to 
know,  upon  what  principle  it  is  that  men  may  not 
act  together,  who  entertain  strong  differences  on 
religious  creeds.  This  stands  upon  theory  only,  for 
the  practice  is  against  it.  Is  there  in  Europe  one 
State  or  Country  that  does  not  employ  persons  of 
different  religious  persuasions  in  the  highest  offices  ? 
In  former  times  even  this  was  the  practice,  when 
there  was  more  heat  and  animosity.  When  bigotry 
was  at  its  height  in  France,  when  it  led  Henry  the 
Fourth  to  renounce  the  Protestant  and  embrace  the 
Catholic  Religion,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Throne  of 
that  kingdom,  did  it  ever  occur  to  any  one  to  sug 
gest,  that  the  Duke  dc  Sully,  his  Minister,  who 
was  a  Protestant,  could  not  advise  with  him  about 
public  affairs  ?  Was  he  ever  accused  of  being  a  bad 
Minister,  because  he  was  a  Protestant  ?  No  one  ever 
objected  to  M.  Neckar,  the  Minister  of  the  late 
King  of  France,  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  Does 
not  the  Emperor  of  Germany  employ  Protestants 
in  the  various  important  affairs  of  his  dominions  .* 
The  Government  of  Vienna  is  intrusted  to  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Wirtemberg,  a  Protestant.  It  is  true, 
the  bigotry  of  Frederick  the  Great  could  not  induce 
him  to  employ  Protestants  as  his  Ministers  or 
Officers ;  but  perhaps  it  was  because  he  could  not 
find  any  that  were  fit  for  his  service.  What  is  the 
case  with  Russia  ?  The  first  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  filled  bv  Prince 
Sartoriski,  whose  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  church, 
With  regard  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  employment 
of  Protestants  has  been,  perhaps,  less  than  in  other- 
places,  but  I'.ey  have  frequently  filled  offices  of 
Government  jointly  with  the  Catholics.  In  the  de 
mocratic  Canton  of  Uri,  and  some  others,  the  Ca 
tholics  were  more  numerous ;  a  proof  that  they 
may  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  a 
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popular  Government,  without  any  evil  consequences 
resulting  from  the  opinions  they  profess.  In  the 
Canton  of  Epenzel  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
about  half  and  half. 

The  Pretender  being  gone,  and  all  other  ques 
tions  of  radical  difficulty  removed  as  to  him,  we 
now  come  to  another  person, — the  Pope.  I  wish  to 
know  whether,  during  the  last  200  years,  the  Pope 
has  been  a  person  to  be  feared  ?  If  he  has,  it  can 
only  have  been  in  one  way,  by  his  oppression  of  the 
Catholics. — Long  before  the  period  of  the  Revolu 
tion,  all  the  political  influence  of  the  Pope,  with 
respect  to  this  country,  had  ceased.  His  power 
became  afterwards  absolutely  insignificant ;  and  du 
ring  the  whole  of  the  question  between  the  Houses 
of  Stuart  and  Brunswick,  it  was  notorious  that  the 
Pope  could  not  stir  one  Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland. 
But  it  is  stated  that  the  persons  principally  con 
cerned  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798  were  Roman  Ca 
tholics.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Catholics  had  their 
share  in  that  Rebellion  ;  but  were  they  instigated  by 
the  Pope  ? — What !  by  the  Pope,  while  he  was  in  a 
state  of  servitude  and  humiliation  :  Did  the  Pope, 
while  he  looked  to  this  country  as  almost  his  only 
support,  wish  to  overturn  our  Government,  and  pre 
vail  on  the  Irish  Catholics  to  follow  Messrs.  O'Con- 
nor,  Emmet,  and  M'Nevin  ?  This  fear  of  the  in 
fluence  of  the  Pope,  when  he  has  no  power  to  do  us 
harm,  and  when  he  cannot  do  us  good,  even  though 
he  wish  it»is  perfectly  absurd.  It  is  an  alarm  which 
can  be  accounted  for  on  no  rational  principle.  Has 
the  recollection  of  the  Proconsuls,  sent  by  fhe  Qe- 
sars  to  govern  this  country,  left  such  an  impression 
upon  us,  as  to  make  us  dread  every  thing  that'comes 
from  Rome  ?  But  it  is  said,  Bonaparte  has  obtained 
an  influence  over  the  Pope,  the  Pope  governs  the 
Irish  Priests,  and  thus  Bonaparte  will  be  able  to  at 
tach  to  him  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Without  can- 
vassing  the  question  of  the  inclination  of  the  Pope  to 
serve  the  views  of  Bonaparte,  I  shall  admit  that  the 
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French  Government  will  willingly  employ  his  in-* 
tiucnce  so  far  as  they  can  obtain  it.  That  the  great 
enemy  of  this  country  would  be  very  willing  to  make 
use  of  such  an  engine  to  serve  his  purposes  in  Ire 
land,!  have  no  doubt.  But  how  will  he  use  his  in 
fluence  ?  If  you  will  repeal  these  laws,  you  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  persevere  in  your  restrictions,  the  way 
in  which  the  influence  so  much  dreaded  may  be  ex 
ercised  can  only  be  this  :  The  Irish  Catholics  will 
be  told,  'An  equal  participation  of  rights  was  held 
out  to  you;  but,  instead  of  granting  your  just  claims, 
instead  of  affording  you  the  relief  and  protection  you 
x^ere  promised,  you  are  still  stigmatized  as  outcasts. 
You  have,  therefore,  now  only  to  look  to  a  Catho 
lic  Emperor  for  assistance,  and  through  him  you  may 
expect  the  emancipation  which  has  been  denied  you.' 
This  is  the  language  which  may  be  used,  if  you  are 
determined  to  persist  in  your  present  system  ;  but, 
in  the  other  alternative,  what  influence  can  the  Pope 
have  ?  Suppose  he  were  to  direct  the  priests  to  take 
care  that  none  but  Roman  Catholic  members  were 
chosen  for  Ireland  ;  and  suppose  this  influence  were 
so  far  to  succeed  as  to  bring  a  considerable  propor 
tion  of  Roman  Catholics  into  this  House  among  the 
Representatives  from  Ireland, — is  it  likely  that  Bona- 
pnrte  would  find  many  friends  among  these  Roman 
Catholic  members  ?  If  there  'were  eighty  members 
Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be  an  extravagant  suppo 
sition  indeed  to  say  that  even  three  of  them  would  be 
So  dead  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  duty,  so  blind  to 
the  interests  and  happiness  of  their  country,  as  to 
become  the  instruments  of  Bonaparte.  Of  the  in 
fluence  to  be  used  in  this  way  by  the  Pope,  surely  no 
reasonable  person  can  entertain  any  serious  appre 
hension.  Is  it  possible  to  look  forward  to  any  fu 
ture  circumstances  under  which  that  influence  can 
become  dangerous  ?  Great  men,  it  is  said,  have  long 
views  ;  but  some  views  are  so  long,  that  my  sight,  I 
must  confess,  cannot  reach  them.  It  has  been  said 
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of  our  system  of  Government,  Esfoperfchta  ;  but  I 
should  desire  no  better  security  for  the  power  and  the 
constitution  of  this  country  lasting  for  ever,  than  that 
they  should  continue  until  either  a  Pope  or  a  Bona 
parte  could  obtain  a  Popish  majority  in  this  HousCo 
I  must  now  turn  to  another  view  of  the  q  uestion .  It 
has  always  been  maintained  that  the  differences  be 
tween  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  are 
not    merely    religious,  but    political.     It  is  on  this 
ground   the  oaths  the   former  are  required  to  take 
are  defended.     The  oath  is  framed  against  the  au 
thority  of  a  foreign  priest,  though  that   authority  is 
merely  spiritual.     But  if  it  be  any  objection  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  that  they  deny  the  King's  supre 
macy,  what  do  you  say  to  the  opinions  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  ?    The  Presbyterian   religion,  which    is 
established  in  Scotland,  does  not  admit  the  King  to 
be  the  Head  of  the  Church;  and  surely  the  Presby 
terian  doctrine  and  discipline  of  it  are  at  least  as  re 
pugnant  to  the  established  religion  of  this  country, 
as  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  !  Yet 
Scotland,  with  this  Presbyterian  Church,  forms  a  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.     But  do   not   the  Roman 
Catholics  swear,  that  no  temporal  consequences  what 
ever  follow  from  the  doctrine  they  hold  on  the  ques 
tion  of  Supremacy  ?  They  do  so  swear,  and  yet  it  is 
said  we  cannot  believe  them.     What  !  are  they  not 
to  be  believed  on  oath,  because  they  are  Roman  Ca 
tholics  ?  To  make  such  a  declaration,  is  to  display 
to  my  mind  either  great  malignancy  of  heart,  or  an 
extraordinary    deficiency  of  understanding  :    but  if 
the  declaration   were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Go 
vernment  of  this  country,  it  would   be  an  avowal  of 
wickedness  beyond  any  thing  I  can  conceive.  Would 
you  say,  that  you  proposed  and  passed  Acts  of  Par 
liament  to  persuade  them  to  swear   that  which   you 
would  not   believe   when  sworn  ?  Would  you  own 
that  you   wished  to  seduce  them  into  perjury  ?  The 
moment  you  find   that  a  man   attends  mass,  he  is 
therefore  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  therefore  no  Ion- 
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ger  to  be  believed.  To  add  to  the  absurdity,  yoir 
frame  another  oath,  to  keep  out  of  Parliament  those 
very  persons  of  whom  it  is  said  you  must  not  be 
lieve  that  which  they  swear.  This  is  really  at  once 
insulting  to  the  understanding  and  the  feelings  of 
mankind.  It  is  more  than  a  generous  and  ingenuous 
mind  can  be  expected  patiently  to  bear.  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  controversial  arguments  on  the 
question  of  doctrine.  Indeed,  that  is  a  subject  re 
specting  which  I  own  I  have  neither  sufficient  learn 
ing  nor  patience  to  fit  me  for  the  discussion  ;  but  if 
I  had  as  much  of  both  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire 
land,  I  am  sure  his  example  would  deter  me  from 
undertaking  so  arduous  a  task.  When  I  consider 
the  stnte  of  religion  in  Europe,  of  which  perhaps 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catho 
lics,  I  am  astonished  that  such  opinions  respecting 
that  religion  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  possible  that 
any  man  can  be  found  bold  enough  to  say  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilised  Europe,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  believed  upon  oath  ?  Such  an  as 
sertion  implies,  that  Roman  Catholic  Nations  are 
not  only  incapable  of  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity, 
but  unfit  for  any  of  the  relations  of  society  whatever. 
The  existence  of  any  such  maxim  supposes  gross  ig 
norance  and  barbarism  in  the  people  among  whom  it 
prevails.  Every  enlightened  mind,  every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  his  country,  must  treat  it  with  scorn 
and  indignation. — When  a  Bill  was  some  time  ago  in 
troduced  respecting  the  army,  I  objected  to  the  oaths 
it  contained,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  fit  to  ask 
any  man  to  take  them  ;  but  it  will  be  extraordinary 
indeed,  if  those  who  insisted  upon  prescribing  these 
oaths  should  now  turn  round,  ami  declare  that  they 
will  not  believe  them  when  taken.  When  the  Peti 
tion  I  had  the  honour  to  bring  into-  this  House  was 
first  read,  the  clear  and  temperate  statement  of  the 
case  which  it  contains  appeared  to  make  a  deep  im 
pression.  I  think  I  could  see  Gentlemen  say  to 
themselves.  This  is  not  the  way  I  used  to  think  of 
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the  Roman  Catholics.  No,  certainly  not.  It  is  not 
the  way  in  which  many  used  to  think,  because  they 
had  received  false  impressions  from  persons  who  per 
haps  had  an  interest  in  misleading  their  judgment. 
But  it  has  since  been  whispered,  that  the  language  of 
the  Petition  signifies  nothing,  because  it  is  subscribed 
only  by  Laymen.  I  can  assure  the  House,  however, 
that  there  is  no  ground  of  any  suspicion  on  this 
account.  The  reason  why  there  are  no  names  of 
Priests  at  the  Petition  is,  because  it  relates  only  to 
civil  rights  ;  on  this  account  only,  clerical  persons 
thought  it  would  be  improper  in  them  to  subscribe  it. 
The  oath,  however,  has  been  taken  by  all  the  Arch 
bishops,  Bishops,  and  most  of  the  Priests  of  Ireland  j 
and  if  it  bethought  necessary  that  it  should  be  taken 
over  again,  it  will  be  taken.  I,  however,  have  al 
ways  regarded  the  administration  of  the  oath  as  im 
proper,  and  I  recollect  having  some  difference  of  opi 
nion  with  a  late  Noble  Friend  of  mine  on  this  sub 
ject — I  mean  Lord  Pet  re — from  whom,  had  he  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Established  Religion  of 
this  Country  would  have  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  he 
would  have  only  obtained  more  frequent  opportuni 
ties  of  displaying  his  sincere  attachment  to  the 
Constitution.  His  Lordship  defended  the  oath,  be 
cause  it  afforded  the  Roman  Catholics  the  opportu 
nity  of  publicly  contradicting  the  calumnies  reported 
against  them.  I  said,  that  that  might  be  an  object 
with  him,  but  it  was  none  with  me,  and  that  I  did 
not  wish  such  a  law  to  remain  on  our  Statute-book. 
Having  stated  that  I  entirely  disapprove  of  this  oath, 
I  must,  however,  inform  the  House,  that  I  have  at 
this  moment,  in  my  pocket,  a  letter  from  several  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  declaring  that  they  have 
taken  and  signed  the  oath.  They  also  declare,  that 
it  contains  nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrines  or  faith 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  taken  equally  by  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity  ;  but 
foreseeing  that  the  fact  of  the  oath  being  taken  might 
be  questioned,  certificates  have  been  sent  from  the 
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Courts  before  which  it  was  administered.     It  is  in 
these  Courts,  therefore,  a  matter  of  record,  and  the 
authority  of  the   fact  is  completed.     It  is  said,  that 
since  the  Roman  Catholics  have  already  got  so  much, 
they  ought  not  to  ask  for  more.    My  principle,  how 
ever,  is  directly  the  reverse.     It  is  natural  that  men 
in  a  state  of  servitude  should  wish  to  recover  their 
rights  ;  that  they  should   desire  to  assimilate  their 
rights  with  those  of  their  fellow-citizens,  in  order  that 
they  may  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  similarity  with 
them.     It  is  their  ambition  to  be  no  longer  slaves, 
but  to  become  men.     They  ask  this  ;  and  until  they 
obtain  all  they  want,  they  have  comparatively  gained 
nothing.     It  would  be  to  shut  your  eyes  to  all  the 
evidence  of  history,  to  suppose  that  you  could  im 
pose  upon  men  an  obligntion  not  to  look  forward  to 
the  complete  acquirement  of  their  rights  ;  from  the 
moment  they  began  to  enjoy  any  of  them,  they  must 
aspire  to  be  on  a   parity  with  the  rest  of  their  feU 
low-citizens.     The  better  argument  is,  that  having 
already  conceded  so  much,  what  remains  is  nothing 
to  you  to  give. — Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
the  conduct  which  13  adopted  towards  the   Roman 
Catholics.  You  admit  the  lower  orders  into  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  you  prevent  the  higher  from  rising 
to  that  rank  they  might  expect  to  attain.     You  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  men,  who,  if  the  French  were 
to  land,  might  be,  from  their  want  of  knowledge, 
influenced  to  do  you  mischief;  and  yet  you  will  not 
trust  Lord  Fingal,  or  his  brother,  with  a  command. 
You  rely,  however,   it  appears,  with  confidence,  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced,  and 
you  intrust   them  with    arms.     Of  which    class  of 
Roman  Catholics  are  you  afraid — the  higher,  or  the 
lower  ?  You  do  not  trust  those  whoee  property  gives 
them  an  interest  in  the  country,  and  whose  superior 
knowledge    and    information  teach  them  to  prefer 
the  Government  of  their  country   to   every  other  ; 
but  you  rely  on  the  ignorant  and  uninformed.     You 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  the  means  of  insur 
rection, 
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rection,  and  you  take  from  the  former  the  power 
they  would  have,  by  their  influence,  to  repress  com 
motions.  But  though  you  have  little  to  give,  what 
they  have  to  ask  is  to  them  immense.  You  have 
left  them  much  power  to  do  you  mischief,  and  have 
afforded  them  little  means  of  doing  you  good. 
Though  they  require  only  Qualification.  Corporation, 
Parliament,  and  Offices  under  Government,  the  ob 
ject  is  of  great  magnitude  to  them.  It  is  founded  on 
the  great  principle  of  requiring  to  be  placed  on  a  foot 
ing  of  equality  with  their  fellow-subjects.  Equality 
of  rights  is  one  of  the  principles  which  is  dearest  to 
the  human  heart,  and  it  is  one  which  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain,  to  their  immortal  honour,  sanction. 
In  whatever  country  that  principle  prevails,  it  pro 
duces  the  greatest  of  blessings.  That  country  is 
truly  happy,  where,  in  the  language  of  a  great  mo 
dern  poet, 

"  Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though  small* 

"  He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

"  Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 

"  To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed." 

If  a  people  are  placed  in  a  state  of  humility  and  de 
gradation,  can  it  be  said,  that  to  get  out  of  that  si 
tuation  is  to  them  nothing  ?  But  the  confusion  which 
prevails  on  this  question  has  arisen  from  mixing  po 
litics  and  religion,  two  things  which  it  has  always 
been  the  wish  of  the  wisest  philosophers  and  states 
men  to  keep  distinct  and  separate.  It  is  with  great 
concern  I  have  heard,  that  some  eminent  Members 
of  the  established  Church  are  hostile  to  the  proposi 
tion  I  have  to  make  ;  but  1  have  some  consolation 
in  reflecting,  that  person  enjoys  as-  high  a  reputation 
as  any  member  of  the  Church,  and  for  whose  cha 
racter  I  have  the  highest  veneration  and  respect — I 
mean,  Dr.  Paley.  He  observes,  "  It  hns  indeed  been 
"  asserted,  that  discordancy  of  religions,  even  sup- 
"  posing  each  religion  to  be  free  from  any  errors 
"  that  affect  the  safety  or  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ff  ment,  is  enough  to  render  men  unfit  to  act  to- 
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"  gether  in  public  stations.  But  upon  what  argu- 
"  ment,  or  upon  what  experience,  is  this  assertion 
"  founded  ?  I  perceive  no  reason  why  men  of  differ- 
"  ent  religious  persuasions  may  not  sit  upon  the 
"  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the  same  council,  or 
<c  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as  men  of  vari- 
"  ous  or  opposite  opinions  upon  any  controverted 
"  topic  of  natural  philosophy,  history,  or  ethics." 
Dr.  Paley  considers  restraints  only  justifiable  on  ac 
count  of  political  opinions,  which  may  affect  the 
safety  of  Government.  In  endeavouring  to  stale  the 
case  of  exclusion,  he  says — "  After  all,  it  may  be 
"  asked,  Why  should  not  the  legislator  direct  his  test 
"  against  the  political  principles  themselves,  which 
"  he  wishes  to  exclude,  rather  than  encounter  them 
"  through  the  medium  of  religious  tenets,  the  only 
"  crime  and  the  only  danger  of  which  consist  in  their 
u  presumed  alliance  with  the  former  ?  Why,  for  ex* 
"  ample,  should  a  man  be  required  to  renounce  Tran- 
"  substantiation  before  he  be  admitted  to  an  office 
"  in  the  state,  when  it  might  seem  to  be  sufficient 
lc  that  he  abjure  the  Pretender  ?  There  are  but  two 
"  answers  that  can  be  given  to  the  objection  which 
"  this  question  contains  :  first,  that  it  is  not  opinions 
fi  which  the  laws  fear  so  much  as  inclinations,  and 
"  that  political  inclinations  arc  not  so  easily  detected 
"  by  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  any  abstract  propo- 
"  sition  in  politics,  as  by  the  discovery  of  the  reli- 
"  gious  creed  with  which  they  are  wont  to  be  united  : 
"  secondly,  that  when  men  renounce  their  religion 
"  they  commonly  quit  all  connection  with  the  mem- 
4C  bers  of  the  church  which  they  have  left,  that  church 
"  no  longer  expecting  assistance  or  friendship  from 
<f  them  ;  whereas  particular  persons  might  insinuate 
"  themselves  into  offices  of  trust  and  authority,  by 
"  subscribing  political  assertions,  and  yet  retain  their 
"  predilection  for  the  interests  of  the  religious  sect 
"  to  which  they  continued  to  belong.  By  which 
"  means  Government  would  sometimes  find,  though 
"  it  could  not  accuse  the  individual,  whom  it  had 
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c*  received  into  its  service,  of  disaffection  to 
"civil  establishment,  yet  that,  through  him,  it  had 
"  communicated  the  aid  and  influence  of  a  power- 
"  ful  station  to  a  party  who  were  hostile  to  the  con- 
"  stitution.  These  answers,  however,  we  propose 
"  rather  than  defend.  The  measure  certainly  can- 
"  not  be  defended  at  all,  except  where  the  suspected 
<s  union  between  certain  obnoxious  principles  in  po- 
"  litics,  and  certain  tenets  in  religion,  is  nearly  uni- 
"  versal  ;  in  which  case  it  makes  little  difference  to 
"  the  subscriber  whether  the  test  be  religious  or  po- 
fl  Htical;  and  the  state  is  somewhat  better  secured  by 
"  the  one  than  the  other."  I  shall  only  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  a  few  moments  in  reading  another 
passage,  in  which  it  is  clearly  stated,  that  restrictions 
should  not  be  continued  after  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  originated  have  ceased.  "  Thus,  if 
<c  the  members  of  the  Romish  Church  for  the  most 
*c  part  adhere  to  the  interests,  or  maintain  the  right, 
*f  of  a  foreign  pretender  to  the  Crown  of  these  king- 
se  doms,  and  if  there  be  no  way  of  distinguishing 
•"'  those  who  do  from  those  who  do  not  retain  such 
"  dangerous  prejudices,  Government  is  well  war- 
"  ranted  in  fencing  out  the  whole  sect  from  situa- 
"  tions  of  trust  and  power.  But  even  in  this  exam* 
"  pie  it  is  not  to  Popery  that  the  laws  object,  but  to 
<c  Popery  as  the  mark  of  Jacobitism  ;  an  equivo- 
"  cal,  indeed,  and  fallacious  mark,  but  the  best,  and 
"  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  be  devised.  But 
cc  then  it  should  be  remembered,  that  as  the  con  nee- 
<(  tion  between  Popery  and  Jacobitism,  which  is 
u  the  sole  cause  of  suspicion,  and  the  sole  justifi- 
"  cation  of  those  severe  and  jealous  laws  which 
•*'  have  been  enacted  against  the  professors  of  that 
te  religion,  was  accidental  in  its  origin,  so  probably 
<ff  it  will  be  temporary  in  its  duration;  and  that  these 
"  restrictions  ought  not  to  continue  one  day  longer 
<c  than  some  visible  danger  renders  them  necessary 
"  to  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity/'  What 
ever  then  may  be  the  opinions  of  certain  Members  of 
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the  Establishment,  I  am  happy  to  have  the  oppor 
tunity  of  quoting  one  authority,  which  all  who  love 
profound  learning,  exalted  virtue,  and  sound  morals, 
must  respect.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  these 
restrictions  ought  to  have  been  removed,  if  there 
could  be  one  time  more  proper  than  another,  it  was 
when  the  Union  was  carried.  To  that  measure  I 
certainly  was  hostile,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  since 
which  could  induce  me  to  alter  my  opinion  ;  but 
whether  that  opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  is  nothing 
to  my  present  argument.  The  period  at  which  the 
introduction  of  this  measure  would  have  been  most 
proper,  doubtless,  was  the  moment  when  the  expec* 
tations  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  raised,  when 
hopes  were  held  out  to  them,  or  when  they  them 
selves  at  least  conceived  that  the  hour  of  their  eman 
cipation  was  arrived,  and  that  they  were  to  be  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  fellow  citizens.  It 
has  been  said,  however,  that  on  this  subject  an  argu 
ment  may  be  drawn  from  practice  which  is  sufficient 
to  silence  all  reasoning.  No  one  is  a  greater  friend 
to  the  opposition  of  practice  to  theory  than  I  am, 
when  that  opposition  is  justly  applied.  In  the  pre 
sent  case  it  is  observed,  that  when  the  severe  laws 
existed  against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
all  was  tranquillity,  even  during  the  rebellions  of 
the  years  1715  and  1745  ;  but  that,  after  the  conces 
sions  had  been  granted,  the  rebellion  of  1798  broke 
out,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  joined  for  the  pur 
pose  of  subverting  the  Monarchy  and  the  Constitu 
tion.  If  this  argument  were  true,  it  would  go  only  to 
this, — that  restrictions  are  good  for  keeping  mankind 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  and,  therefore,  you  ought 
never  to  release  them  from  severe  laws,  never  restore 
them  to  their  rights.  This  argument  goes  against 
every  principle  of  liberty,  and  is  only  calculated  to 
support  the  cruellest  tyranny  and  most  degrading  sla 
very.  Its  present  object  is  to  deprive  of  their  rights 
one-fourth  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  place 
them  in  .a  state  which  must  greatly  embarrass  the 
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power  and  resources  of  the  Empire.  Surely  if  there 
be  a  malady  in  our  situation,  this  is  it.  But  were 
there  no  circumstances  besides  the  concessions,  which 
rendered  the  situation  of  the  Irish  Catholics  very 
different  in  the  year  1798  from  what  that  situation 
was  in  the  reign  of  George  II.?  Is  it  supposed  that 
the  operation  of  the  French  Revolution  had  no  in 
fluence  on  their  minds,  as  well  as  on  the  minds  of 
men  in -other  parts  of  Europe  ?  The  circumstances 
of  that  Revolution  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  have 
tended  to  make  them  swerve  from  their  allegiance, 
not  as  Catholics,  but  as  subjects.  Is  there  not 
also  some  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  connection 
formed  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Pro 
testants  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  a  people  of  enlight 
ened  minds,  powerful  from  their  talents  and  their 
industry  ?  But  the  people  of  that  part  of  Ireland, 
who  are  well  known  not  to  be  much  attached  to  the 
Established  Church,  considered  the  Catholics  to  be, 
like  themselves  persecuted.  The  year  1798  opened 
new  views,  and  to  the  union  which  was  then  formed 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  ought  the 
activity  of  the  latter  in  the  Rebellion  to  be  in  some 
degree  ascribed.  There  is  also  another  little  cir 
cumstance  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  when 
it  is  attempted  to  be  argued  that  nothing  intervened 
between  the  concessions  in  the  year  1793  and  the 
Rebellion.  Did  nothing  happen  during  Lord  Fitz- 
william's  administration  ?  Did  that  Noble  Lord  not 
conceive  that  he  was  acting  the  best  for  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  by  holding  out  to  the  Catholics  the  hope  of 
what  they  called  their  emancipation  ?  Doubts  have 
been  entertained  whether  he  was  authorised  by  Go 
vernment  to  encourage  such  hopes :  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question  ;  that  the 
expectation  did  exist,  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  im 
portance.  When  that  Noble  Lord  was  recalled,  when 
a  motion  was  made  on  the  subject  in  Parliament,  and 
negatived,  the  Roman  Catholics  saw  with  grief  the 
cup  they  had  looked  at  with  so  much  eagerness,  sud- 
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denly  dashed  from  their  lips  at  the  moment  they  at 
last  expected  to  enjoy  it.  Would  not  any  man  say, 
that  \i  be  were  a  Catholic,  this  would  have  been  to 
him  a  great  cause  of  despondency  ?  The  history  of 
the  country  showed  the  melancholy  consequences  of 
that  disappointment;  font  was  not  until  after  the  recall 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliatn  that  a  connection  began  to  be 
formed  between  Ireland  and  France  :  and  there  is 
every  appearance  that  the  .disappointment  then  ex 
perienced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  drove  some  of 
them  into  this  connection.  We  have  been  told,  that 
it  appears  from  certain  inquiries  made  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  that  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Reform 
were  not  considered  by  the  people  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  as  of  more  value  than  a  bit  of  paper  or  a  drop 
of  ink.  I  believe  this  may  be  the  fact  ;  but  was  it 
not  also  stated  by  the  same  persons,  that,  had  these 
measures  been  granted,  they  were  aware  that  they 
must  have  given  up  all  hope  of  doing  what  they  call 
good,  but  which  we  call  mischief?  All  those  who 
wished  to  revolutionize  Ireland  were  greatly  alarmed 
during  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  administration,  and  were 
perfectly  convinced,  that,  if  the  measures  he  proposed 
were  carried,  their  intentions  would  be  completely 
defeated.  I  have  been  told,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  no  distinct  promise  of  redress  was  made  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  believe  it.  No  Mini 
ster  could  promise  that  which  depended  upon  the 
determination  of  Parliament.  The  Right  Honour 
able  Gentleman  opposite  to  me  could  have  done  no 
thing  more  than  promise  to  recommend  their  claims: 
but  did  not  the  Catholics  believe  that  through  the 
measure  of  the  Union  they  would  obtain  complete 
redress  ?  Did  they  not  rely  on  the  promised  sup 
port  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ?  It  was 
on  thrit  ground  they  gave  all  the  r  weight  to  the  pro 
position  of  the  Union;  and  I  know  some  who  have  felt 
less  kindness  to  the  Catholics  on  that  account.  The 
persuasion  was  certainly  general,  that  the  Catholic 
eiainis  would  be  fully  granted  alter  the  Union,  and  a 
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Learned  Gentleman  now   hostile  to  these  claims  ap 
pears  to  have  promoted  this  persuasion.     In  a  letter 
written  by  that  Learned  Gentleman  to  an  Honour-* 
able  Friend  of  mine,  whom  I  am  happy  to  see  a  Mem 
ber  of  this  House  (  Mr.  Grattan),  there  is  a  paragraph 
to  this  purport — "  If  we  were  one  people  with  the 
British  Nation,  the  preponderance  of  the  Protestant 
interest  in   the  whole  State  would  then  be  so  great, 
that  it  would  not  be  any  longer  necessary  to  curb  the 
Roman  Catholics  by  any  restraints  whatever."     Now 
when  the  Roman  Catholics  found  the  opinion  stated 
by  the  Learned  Gentleman  (Dr.  Duigenan),  who  had 
been  through  the  whole  of  his  life  against  granting 
them  redress,  must  they  not  have  expected  that  the 
passing  of  the   Union   was  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances  ?   In  a  printed  speech,  too, 
(printed  in  a  way  which    might   entitle   it   to  be  re 
ferred  to  as   some  authority)  of  a  Noble  Lord  who 
once  filled  the  chair  of  this  House  (Lord  Sidmouth), 
this  passage  of  the  Learned  Gentleman's  letter  is  re 
ferred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  no  restraints 
would  be  necessary  after  the  Union.      If  then  that 
Noble    Lord   drew  this   inference,  what   conclusion 
was  it  to  be  expected  the   Roman  Catholics  them 
selves  should  form  ?    At  that  time,  then,  it  appeared 
to  be  thought  that  the  repeal  of  these  laws  would  be 
a  measure  of  safety  to  the  British  Empire;  and  yet 
they  remain  in  the  same  situation.     I  state  not  this 
as  any  reproach  to  the  Right   Honourable  Gentle- 
man  opposite  to  me  ;  but   what  must  the  Catholics 
think,  when  they  find  that  those  who  most  favoured 
the  Union,    and    who,  on   account  of  the  measures 
then   in  contemplation,  held  up  that  event  as   emi 
nently  calculated  to  promote  the  well-being  and  se 
curity  of  the  British  Empire,  opposed  their  hopes  ? 
What  the  circumstances  were,  which  prevented  this 
question  beiug  then  brought  forward,  I  shall  not  at 
tempt  to  discuss,  been  use  I  do    not  pretend  to  kno\v 
them ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  its  delaylmight  have  led 
to  the  very  worst  consequences.  The  Catholics,  how 
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ever,  have  shown  by  their  conduct  thatthey  are  guided 
by  principles  which  merit  the  highest  encomium. 
Their  disappointment  has  not  made  them  resort  to 
popular  clamour  or  tumult.  They  have  brought  for 
ward  their  claims  in  the  most  constitutional  manner, 
and  they  rely  with  confidence  and  respect  on  the  jus 
tice  of  this  House.  The  presenting  of  the  present 
Petition  is  a  pledge  of  the  propriety  of  their  conduct ; 
and  though  my  motion  should  not  this  night  be  ac 
ceded  to,  they  will  still  have  gained  something,  by 
having  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  stating  their 
opinions.  A  great  and  respectable  part  of  the  people 
of  the  Empire  are  now  in  favour  of  their  claims.  The 
people  of  England  will  soon  be  completely  convinced 
cf  the  propriety  of  granting  them  all  they  demand ; 
and  antiquated  prejudices,  which  it  is  my  lot  to  ex 
pose  in  1805,  and  which  were  doubtful  in  1669, 
will  be  completely  done  away. 

Hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  of  a  kind  of  my 
sterious  objection  which  has  been  lately  started.  I 
have  been  asked — "  Why  do  you  bring  on  this  ques 
tion  when  success  is  impossible  ?"  Another  tells  me, 
— cc  I  like  the  measure  as  well  as  you;  but  why  press 
it  when  there  is  no  chance  of  success  ?"  Why,  I 
know  of  no  circumstance  that  should  render  it  im 
possible  to  carry  this  question  in  the  House  ;  and 
there  would  at  least  be  a  little  better  chance  of  suc 
cess,  if  all  those  Gentlemen  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
measure  would  favour  us  with  their  votes.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  repeal  of  these  laws  is  conceived 
to  be  contrary  to  His  Majesty's  Coronation  oath. 
Now,  Sir,  were  I  to  propose  any  thing  which  would 
be  a  violation  of  His  Majesty's  Coronation  oath,  I 
should  not  only  think  myself  a  disloyal  subject,  but 
a  dishonest  man.  But  how  absurd  would  it  be  to 
suppose  that  Parliament,  who  made  that  oath  for 
the  King  to  take,  should  understand  it  to  bind  him 
to  refuse  his  assent  to  future  Acts  which  they  might 
piesent  to  him  !  The  oath,  as  framed  by  Parliament, 
was  administered  to  King  William,  arid  Statutes  now 
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proposed  to  be  repealed  were  passed  afcer  he  had 
taken  the  oath.  Now,  if  it  could  be  maintained 
that  the  oath  has  any  reference  at  all  to  Legislative 
measures,  still  I  would  ask,  how  can  it  affect  Acts 
passed  after  it  was  framed  ?  Such  a  doctrine  appears 
to  me  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  completely  to  overturn  the  Constitutipn.  If  it 
were  true,  the  Government  of  this  country  would 
no  longer  be  a  mixed  Monarchy,  but  we  should  be  in 
a  mixed  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  But  it  is  sup 
posed  that  the  Coronation  oath  would  be  violated, 
because  the  effect  of  the  measure  now  proposed 
would,  it  is  said,  be  to  overturn  the  Church  Esta 
blishment  of  this  country.  These  laws  were,  how 
ever,  made  against  Dissenters  of  all  descriptions  ; 
and  yet  the  Church  was  not  overturned  by  our  Union 
with  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Was  the  Coro 
nation  oath  made  to  bend  in  the  one  case,  and  not 
in  the  other  ?  According  to  this  new  doctrine,  Queen 
Anne  must  have  broken  her  Coronation  oath  when 
she  consented  to  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  His 
present  Majesty  must  already  have  violated  his  Coro 
nation  oath  more  than  once,  when  he  sanctioned  the 
Acts  passed  in  his  reign  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  His  Majesty  did  not  refuse  his  assent  to 
the«e  Acts ;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  what  I  am  sure 
he  always  will  do; — he  followed  the  ad  vice  of  Parlia 
ment,  exercising  at  the  same  time  his  own  judgment. 
While  I  glory  in  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  I 
never  can  say  that  any  thing  which  Parliament  thinks 
fit  to  be  done  cannot  be  done.  \Jlear  I  hear  /]  If 
it  had  been  the  practice  that  nothing  was  to  be 
moved  in  this  House,  but  such  questions  as  Gentle 
men  had  a  reasonable  hope  of  carrying,  the  country 
would  have  been  deprived  of  most  of  the  laws 
which  now  constitu;e  its  greatest  pride  and  boast; 
for  the  best  measures  have  in  general  beea  at  first 
strongly  resisted,  and  have  at  lasc  been  rendered 
ultimately  successful  by  the  perseverance  of  those 
who  introduced  them,  and  the  good  sense  of  Parlia 
ment. 


ment.  But  I  never  can  believe  that  any  branch  of 
our  Constitution  will  forget  its  duty  ;  and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  report  of  an  opinion  having  been  given  on 
this  subject,  should  be  circulated — said  to  be  given, 
too,  by  one  who  has  a  Legislative  voice,  but  who 
has  no  right  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  matters 
pending  in  this  House.  [Hear!  bear /]  His  Ma 
jesty's  lawful  authority  is  one  of  the  corner  stones 
of  the  Constitution  ;  but  while  I  shall  always  exert 
myself  to  support  that  lawful  authority,  I  cannot  be 
silent  when  I  see  interested  persons  endeavouring  to 
extend  that  influence  beyond  its  due  bounds.  It 
would  be  a  p;reat  and  incalculable  evil,  were  it  to 
be  established  as  a  maxim  in  this  House,  that  no 
person  must  move  any  measure,  however  great  its 
benefits  might  be,  if  it  were  once  whispered  about, 
that  it  could  not  be  successful,  because  another 
branch  of  the  Constitution  was  hostile  to  it.  I 
could  wish  to  see  any  sacrifice  made  for  the  gratifi 
cation  of  the  Crown,  except  the  sacrifice  of  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  country.  The  man  who 
countenances  such  a  sacrifice  is  not  a  loyal  subject — 
is  not  one  who  loves  his  King,  but  one  who  flatters 
hi  in  in  order  to  beer  ay  him.  \_A  loud  cry  of  Hear  /] 

Having  now  troubled  the  House  at  so  much 
length,  I  shall  only  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  minor 
points  which  the  subject  presents.  There  may  be 
some  persons  who  would  not  wish  to  repeal  the 
whole  of  the  restraints  upon  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  who  would  wish  to  do  away  a  part  :  I  should 
therefore  expect,  that  all  who  view  the  question  in 
this  way  will  concur  with  me  in  voting  to  refer  the 
Petition  to  a  Committee,  in  order  to  discover  what 
part  of  the  laws  it  may  be  fit  to  repeal.  Among 
these  minor  points  will  also  fall  to  be  considered  the 
situation  of  the  Army.  A  Catholic  may  serve  in  the 
King's  army  in  Ireland  :  he  may  arrive  to  the  rank 
of  a  General,  but  not  a  General  on  the  Staff!  If, 
however,  he  comes  to  England,  he  is  liable  to  pains 
and  penalties  on  account  of  his  religion.  Surely 
7  those 
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chose  who  would  resist  the  question  in  the  whole, 
must  at  least  allow  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  some 
relief  ought  to  be  given.  I  am  also  assured  that  the 
common  soldiers  are  restrained  from  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  sometimes  in  Ireland ;  but  almost 
always  in  England.  Some  alteration  is  also  necessary 
in  the  law  of  Marriage.  I  mention  these  circum 
stances  as  forming  parts  of  the  question  which 
ought  to  induce  such  persons  as  think  them  worthy 
of  redress,  to  go  into  a  Committee,  whatever  their 
'  objections  to  the  general  question  may  be.  I  have 
stated,  that  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics 
suffer  are  of  two  sorts  ;  namely,  those  which  consis 
of  restrictions  on  the  King's  prerogative,  and  those 
which  restrain  the  choice  of  the  people.  I  think 
that  Roman  Catholics  ought,  like  all  the  othe  sub 
jects  of  His  Majesty,  to  be  enabled  to  hold  places 
under  the  Crown,  and  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  uut  i 
understand  there  an*  some  who  would  consent  to  a 
proposition  for  rendering  them  accessible  to  ollices, 
but  who  would  not  a^rce  to  c;ivc  them  seats  in 
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Parliament.    Those  who  entertain  this  opinion  surely 
cannot  refuse  to  go  into  the  Committee.     I   under 
stand  there  are  others  who,  on  the  contrary,  think  it 
advisable   that  Roman  Catholics  should   be  excluded 
from  offices  in   the  executive  part  of  Government ; 
but  that,  on   the  ground   of  virtual   rcpresoiitation, 
which  I  have  stated,   they  ought   to   be  admitted  to 
seats  in  the  House  or  Qommons.     I  own  iliac  I  think 
this  opinion  the  most  rational  of  the  two;   and  sure]}' 
those  who  entertain  it  cannot  object  to  the  motion  I 
am  about  to  make. — I  have  now  stated  most  of  the 
general  grounds  on  which  I  think  the  repeal  o:*  the 
laws    complained  of  is   advisable  ;  and  I  shall  now 
very  briefly  mention  a  few  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  from   such  a  measure. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  last  and   of  the  present 
Session   has    been   consumed   in  considering  of  the 
best    means   of   recruiting    the  Army,    and   of  in 
creasing    our    local    and    disposable    iorce, — Now, 
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without  disparaging  the  modes  recommended  by  my 
Honourable  Friend  on  this  Bench,  or  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  opposite,  for  attaining  this 
desirable  object, — I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
scheme  whatever  of  parish  recruiting,  limited  ser 
vice,  or  militia  volunteering,  can  equal  the  effect  of 
this  measure.  All  these  schemes  are  tardy  and  tri 
fling,  compared  to  the  prompt  and  large  supply 
which  would  be  afforded  by  Ireland,  were  the  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  repealed.  You  now 
receive  into  your  army  Irish  Roman  Catholics  ;  but 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  the  zeal  and  grati 
tude  of  a  nation  famed  for  warmth  of  temper  and 
generosity,  fondly  exulting  in  a  triumph  obtained 
over  illiberality  and  prejudice  ?  All  your  other  sup 
plies  would  be  little  rivulets,  compared  to  this  great 
ocean  of  military  resource.  But  you  are  not  merely 
to  consider  the  number,  but  also  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  would  obtain  the 
recruits.  Look  at  the  situation  of  France,  our 
formidable  enemy  ;  is  she  formidable  for  her  finances, 
her  naval  power,  her  commerce,  or  any  other  re 
source  except  her  population  ?  It  is  from  the  dis 
proportion  of  our  population  to  hers,  that  we  can 
have  any  thing  to  apprehend.  We  are  weak  only 
in  our  population.  Why  then  do  we  hesitate  to 
adopt  a  measure  which  would  afford  us  so  powerful 
a  reinforcement?  In  this  age  foreign  conquests  have 
been  less  valued  than  they  were  in  former  times  j 
but  if  conquests  deserved  to  be  ever  so  much  es 
teemed,  \frhat  conquest  ever  could  equal  either  the 
true  glory  or  solid  advantage  of  re-acquiring  one- 
fourth  of  your  population  ?  What  prospect  can  be 
more  consolatory  than  that  of  thus  adding  to  your 
strength  that  which  cannot  now  be  called  a  part  of 
your  strength,  but  may  rather  be  named  a  part  of 
your  weakness  ?  The  Protestant  ascendancy  has 
been  compared  to  a  garrison  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  add  to  the  strength  of  this  garrison, 
but  I  would  convert  the  besiegers  themselves  into 
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the  garrison.  How  can  you  suppose  that  these  four 
millions  of  men  should  feel  themselves  in  the  situa 
tion  of  d'-C  other  twelve  millions,  which  form  the 
population  of  the  British  Empire  ?  They  know  that 
they  furnish  you  with  recruits,  from  whom  you  may 
wkh  reluctance  choose  Serjeants :  they  send  you 
Officers,  bin  they  know  that  they  never  can  rise  to 
the  rank  of  Generals.  They  supply  you  with  sailors, 
who  never  can  advance  to  any  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession.  How  different  would  our  policy  be,  how 
different  our  situation  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
were  the  means  I  propose  adopted  !  There  would 
be  no  differences,  no  discontents;  but  all  the  sub 
jects  of  the  Empire,  enjoying  equal  rights,  would 
join  with  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  its  defence.  I 
am  sanguine  in  believing  that  these  equal  rights  and 
laws  will  be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  am 
even  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that  many  bad 
consequences  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
a  refusal  of  them,  will  not  follow  the  rejection  of 
this  Petition.  I  rely  on  the  affection  and  loyalty  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  but  I  would  not 
press  them  too  far,  I  would  not  draw  the  cord  too 
tight.  It  is  surely  too  much  to  expect  that  they 
will  always  fight  for  a  Constitution  in  the  benefits 
of  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  participate.  No 
permanent  advantage  can  arise  from  any  measure, 
except  that  which  shall  restore  them  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  equal  rights  with  their  fellow  citizens. 
In  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  and  when  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  are  considered,  Ireland  is  a 
place  where  the  active  exertions  of  this  country 
may  be  required ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  I  am  anxious  that  the  motion  I  am  about 
to  propose  should  be  acceded  to.  Whatever  be  the 
fate  of  the  question,  I  am  happy  in  having  had  this 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  ;  and  I  shall  detain  you  no  longer,  but  to 
move,  "That  the  Petition  be  referred  to  the  consi 
deration  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House/' 
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DR.  DUIGENAN  rofe,  and  oppofed  the  motion  in  * 
fprech  of  nearly  three  hours  continuance,  of  which  we  have 
faithfully  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  fubjlr.nce  and  fpirit ; 
bur  a  detail  verbatim  would  be  too  voluminous  for  our  work. 

Sir,  I  have  read  the  Petition  now  before  the  Houfe, 
fubfcribed  by  ninety-one  names,  of  which  fix  are  Peers,  three 
Baronets,  and  the  reft  Commoners :  one,  the  Earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  is  a  Peer  of  both  countries,  but  has  no  property  in  Ire 
land,  and  is  an  Engliihman  by  birth :  three  others  were 
created  in  the  present  reign — Lord  Kcnmare,who  formerly 
claimed,  under  the  illegitimate  title  rf  a  Patent  of  James  the 
Second,  atier  his  abdication,  and  confrquently  void  until  re- 
newvd  by  hi^  prefent  Majesty  :—  and  the  anceftors  of  the 
Lords  Fingul  and  Gormanftowp  were  under  attainders  for 
High  Treaibn,  upon  Outlawries  during  four  generations, 
which  were  not  reverfed  until  through  the  favour  of  his 
prefent  Majefly  ;  and  Lord  Southwell,  of  Proteftant  anceflry, 
became  a  Catholic  by  the  circumftance  of  his  father's  chan 
ging  to  that  religion  in  France,  and  educating  him  in  the 
fame  principles  ;  fo  that  till  a  few  years  fince  the  whole 
number  of  the  Irifh  Catholic  Nobility  did  not  exceed  two. 
Two  of  the  three  Baronets  were  alfo  created  by  his  present 
Majefty.  From  nineteen  of  the  thirty-two  counties  in  Ire 
land  there  is  not  one  fubfcriber,  and  from  four  of  the  re 
maining  thirteen,  but  one  eachj  and  not  a  fingle  name  from 
all  the  Catholic  Clergy.  How,  therefore,  can  this  Petition 
be  faid  to  com-e  from  the  Catholic  Communities,  either  of 
Ireland  or  Great  Britain  ?  I  rather  fufpe6r.  the  Petitioners 
are  felf-commiflioned ;  for  five  of  them  profefs  to  be  delegated 
by  the  reft  to  procure  its  prefentation  and  folicit  its  fuccefs— • 
one  of  thefe  is  a  barrifter,  named  Mr.  Dennis  Scully.  He 
publifned  in  Dublin,  1803,  a  pamphlet  called  "  An  Irifh  Ca 
tholic's  Advice  to  his  Brethren,  how  to  eftimate  their  prefent 
Situation, and  repel  French  Invafionj  Civil  War,  and  Slavery." 
In  this  he  advifes  the  Irifti  Romanifts,  in  cafe  of  invafion, 
rather  to  join  the  King's  ftandard  than  that  of  Bonaparte— - 
folely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  more  advantageous,  and  not 
at  all  on  the  ground  of  allegiance-,  but  the  whole  tenour  of 
the  pamphlet  is  an  infidious  fuggeftion  of  ideal  grievances 
to  excite  the  Romifli  populace,  in  the  moft  horrid  forms,  to 
furious  a&s  of  infurredlion  and  revenge  againft  their  Rulers 
— fo  that  the  advice  feems  a  mere  artifice  to  fcreen  the  au 
thor  from  legal  punifhment,  for  fo  malignant,  fo  atrocious, 
and  fo  vengeful  an  attack  upon  the  Proteftant  government 
of  Ireland  for  centuries  paft.  It  overflows  with  gall,  and  is 
filled  with  the  moft  infulting  epithets  againft  the  authors  of 
the  Revolution:  he  fpeaks  of  "the  gallant  ar.d  obflinare  de 
fence 
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fence  of  Limerick,  by  his  Catholic  anceftors  under  Sarsfield, 
for  their  hereditary  King  James  If.  againft  a  Dutch  invader 
and  his  hired  battalions',"  and  fpeakingof  the  gallant  army  fent 
to  Ireland  to  punifh  rebels  and  murderers,  he  talks  of  "  the 
mifery  caufed  by  thofe  taylors,  tinkers,  fmiths,  coblers,  drum 
mers,  trumpeters,  who,  after  the  (laughter  of  100,000  per- 
fons,  obtained  various  eftates  there. — The  officers  of  this  gal 
lant  army,  so  reviled  for  reltoring  Ireland  t6  the  monarchy  of 
England,  were  the  anceftors  of  the  greater  parr  of  the  Irifh 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  prefent  day.     He  aifo  ftyles  the 
Irim  Parliament   <  a  Club/   and  their  Houfe    <   a  Club- 
Houfe.'    Speaking  of  the  firft  Magiilrate,  he  fays  he  may  be 
liable,  like  the  mailer  of  a  family,  to  fits  of  anger,  caprice,  or 
prejudice,  or  at  timer,  be  obftinate,  ill-humoured,  improvi 
dent,  or  infatuated  upon  certain  fubje£h.     And  with  refpect 
to  the  Royal  fcruples  on  the  Coronation  oath,  as  to  the  Irilh 
Romanifls,  he  undertakes  to  apologize  for  His  Majefty,  and 
hopes  he  will  change  the  opinion   he  is  underftood  to  en 
tertain  ;    and  that    it   is    not    to  be  imagined  a  quibbling 
crotchet  in  an  oath  will  circumfcrihe  the  juftice  of  the  be 
nevolent  father  of  his  people." — And  fuch  is  the  agent  and 
advocate  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  chofen  for  a  Petition 
like  this,  on  the  fcore  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
State.     The  Petitioners  here  allege  certain  tenets  as   their 
political,  moral,  and  religious  principles,  as  inculcated  by 
their  faith  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  their  Clergy  has  figned  it  j 
the  reafon  for  which  I  conceive  to  be  this  : — In  the  year  1793 
an  oath  was  propofed  to  the  Catholics  of  England,  in  addi 
tion  to  that  of  1773,  which  goes  to  renounce  the  infallibi 
lity  of  the  Pope  ;  the  power  of  the  Priefts  to  give  abfolution 
unconditionally;   the   intention  of   fubverting   the    prefent 
Church    Eftablifhmenr,    and  fubftituting  a  Romifh  one ;    of 
overturning  the  prefent  arrangement  of  property  in  Ireland, 
and  of  ufmg  the  power  and  privileges  demanded  by  the  Ro- 
manifts,  to  weaken   the  Proteftant  religion  and  government 
in  Ireland.     This  oath,  three  out  of  the  four  Apodolical  Vi 
cars,  the  fpecial  agents  of  the  Pope  in  England,  reprobated 
and  anathematized  in  an  encyclical  letter,  dated  January  12, 
1791,  commanded  all  the  Englifh  Romanifts  to  reject  the 
oath,  and   dated  as  their  authority  the  approbation  of  the 
Apoftolic  See,  and  all  the  Romifh  Bifhops  of  Scotland   and 
Ireland.    Thefe  Vicars,  however,  had  fuch  influence  with  the 
Englifh   Miniftry  in  1791,  as  to  obtain    the  omiflion  from 
the  oath  of  the  firft  and  fecond  mentioned  tenets;  and  the 
profeflors  and   members  of  the  Iriih  College  of  Maynooth, 
founded  by  Government  for  the  education  of  Romiih  prieib, 
are  exempted  alfo  from  this  part  of  the  oath  :  and  the  reafon, 
as  I  conceive,  why  no  Clergyman  has  figned  this  Petuion  is 
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Uecaufe  it  denies  this  infallibility  and  unconditional  power  of 
abfolurion.  This  Petition  demands,  upon  the  grounds  of 
jullice  and  public  utility,  the  very  fame  meafures  for  the  at 
tempt,  to  enforce  which,  James  II.  loll  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors  *,  and  the  reafons  he  afligned  were  precifely  the 
fame,  "to  caufe  and  promote  a  brotherhood  of  affections/and 
a  conciliation  of  religious  differences,  to  render  the  natioi* 
happy  at  home  and  formidable  to  foreign  nations.*'  If  his 
attempt  was  juft,  he  muft  of  courfe  have  been  unjuilly  de 
throned;  anil  the  direct  confequence  is,  that  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty's  title  to  the  throne  is  unjuft.  But  let  the  Houfe  de 
termine  whether  or  not  this  doctrine  is  confiftentwith  loyalty. 
I  (hall  now  ftate  my  reafons  fully  why  I  oppofe  the  grant  of 
what  is  afked  in  this  Petition,  as  1  conceive  the  queftion  one 
of  the  greateft  magnitude  ever  difcufled  within  thefe  walls. 
In  order  to  this,  I  will  examine  how  far  the  profeffions  of 
the  Petitioners  agree  with  the  principles  taught  by  their  re 
ligion,  as  laid  down  by  their  own  writers,  antient  and  mo 
dern,  and  warranted  by  the  uniform  practice  of  their  Church 
for  ages.  It  is  firft  neceflary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the ir 
only  difqualification  from  Seats  in  Parliament  and  their  eli 
gibility  to  the  offices  they  feek,  is  their  own  refufal  to  take 
and  fubfcribe  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  and  the  declaration 
againft  tranfubftantiation,  indifpenfably  required  by  law  of  all 
the  members  of  both  Houfes  before  they  can  fit  or  vote  in 
Parliament.  Their  obflinate  refufal  to  this  injunction  is 
then  the  fole  caufe  of  their  exclufion.  But  if  they  would 
even  offer  to  take  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  that  would  be  fume 
plaufible  argument  for  difpenfmg  with  the  other,  as  a  mere 
doclrinal  point  with  the  Romaniils,  not  tending  to  difavow 
the  fupreme  authority  of  the  ftate,  and  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
only,  unconnected  with  the  Government;  but  by  rejecting 
the  oath  of  fupremacy,  they  openly  avow  their  denial  that 
the  State  has  any  right  to  compel  their  fubmiflion  to  its 
laws  in  any  point  of  temporal  government  intimately  and  in- 
feparably  connected  with  the  fupreme  power  in  fpirituaj 
matters ;  they  in  fact  refufe  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
State,  and  contend  for  the  authority  of  on  external  power,  io 
which  their  allegiance  is  due  in  nil  fpiritual  matters,  which 
that  power  may  deem  fpiritual,  as  well  as  in  all  tempora 
lities  infeparably  connected  with  fuch  fpiritual  fupremacy, 
which  may  amount  to  half  the  temporal  power  of  the  State, 
and  may  in  time  fwallowup  the  whole,  as  attempted  in  many 
other  countries;  and  it  is  to  be  left  for  a  foreign  ccclelialUc 
and  his  vaflal  prieits  in  this  empire,  to  define  what  portion 
in  temporal  matters  comes  within  the  vortex  of  fpiritual  fu 
premacy.  The  Pope  himfelf  never  claimed  any  temporal 
power,  bu.t  under  the  pretext  cf  its  connexion  with  fpiritual 
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power  ;  and  hiftory  and  our  ftatute  books  will  (how  what 
immenfe  temporal  power  he  claimed  under  fuch  a  pretence, 
even  within  this  realm;  and  the  declaration  of  the  fourth 
general  council  of  Lateran  fhows  the  fcope  of  authority 
over  temporal  princes  and  their  dominions  claimed  by  the 
Popes.  To  permit  fubje&s  holding  fuch  a  do&rine  as  a 
point  of  faith,  to  (hare  in  the  Protetlant  Lrgiilation  of  this 
country,  when  fupremacy  is  lodged  in  a  popular  aflembly, 
is  not  only  abfurd  in  the  extreme,  but  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  Conftitution.  The  oath  of  fupremacy  was  originally 
framed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  merely  as  an  oath  of  al 
legiance  to  the  Crown,  againft  the  intolerable  ufurpations 
then  exercifed  in  England  under  the  maik  of  a  fpiritual 
power,  equal  at  leaft  in  many  cafes,  and  in  many  others  pa 
ramount  and  fubverfive,  to  the  power  of  the  Crown,  as  will 
appear  by  the  preambles  to  the  ftatutes  of  Henry  V1IL, 
24th,  chap.  12,  25. — 2 5th,  chap.  21. —  26th,  chap.  I  — 32d, 
chap.  38.;  and  the  Irifli  ftatutes,  28th  Henry  VIJI.  chap.  13. 
— 2d  Elizabeth,  chap.  2. — By  this  oath  the  King  was  de 
clared  only  Supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  and  Ireland  ;  and  in  anfwer  to  the  Abjections  then  made, 
the  King  publicly  declared,  he  claimed  only  a  civil  fupre 
macy,  and  by  no  means  pretended  to  any  facerdotal  power ; 
and  that  his  fupremacy  was  not  that  purely  fpiritual  power 
lodged  in  the  Church,  but  a  temporal  fupremacy  over  all  the 
fpiritual  power  of  it  within  his  own  dominions.  The  only 
perfons  of  the  nobility,  church  or  ftate,  who  refufed  this  oath, 
were  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Fiiher  bifhop  of  Rocheder. 
The  Romaniits  were  better  fubjedis  in  that  clay  than  in  this. 
Q^een  Elizabeth,  however,  was  induced  by  the  partifans  of 
Rome  to  alter  the  claufc  in  the  oath,  and  inferted  that  the 
King  or  Queen  of  England  for  the  time  being  is  the  only 
fupreme  governor  of  this  realm,  as  well  in  fpiritual  or  eccle- 
fiaftical  things  or  caufe*  as  in  temporal  ones — dill,  however, 
difclaiming  all  pretenfions  to  prielily  power,  or  to  any  autho 
rity  not  of  antient  time  due  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Eng 
land,  in  the  fovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  per 
fons  born  within  her  dominions,  temporal  or  ecclefiaftical,  to 
the  exclufion  of  all  foreign  power.  The  Romanifts,  how 
ever,  by  the  anathemas  of  the  Pope,  were  fo  much  changed 
for  the  worfe  fmce  the  days  of  Henry,  that  they  univerfally 
refufed  this  (imple  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  natural  fove- 
reign.  James  11.,  a  bigoted  papift,  finding  himfelf  inverted 
by  this  oath  with  the  fupremacy  of  the  hitablifhed  Church, 
was  induced  by  his  bigotry,  in  direct  violation  of  his  Coro 
nation  oath,  to  ufe  his  authority  for  the  fubverfion  of  the 
Eilabiilhed  Church. 

-But  the  fagacity  of  thofe  Patriots  who  conducted  the  glo 
rious 
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rious  Revolution  determined  them  to  refcue  the  Church 
from  fuch  peril,  and  they  caufed  to  be  expunged  from  the 
oath  of  fupremacy  the  words- — "  that  the  King  13  the  only 
"  fupreme  governor  of  this  realm,  as  well  in  fpiritual  or 
u  ecclefiaftical  caufes  as  temporal" — fo  that  the  fubjedt  is 
now  bound  by  the  oath  of  fupremacy  only  to  fwear  to  the 
independence  of  this  empire  upon  any  foreign  power.  It 
is  merely  an  oath  of  allegiance-,  it  always  was  fo — and  fuch 
as  no  fubject,  not  actually  a  traitor,  can  confciemiouily  de 
cline,  for  it  is  purged  of  all  reasonable  and  plaufible  objec 
tion.  It  never  was  an  oath  of  exclufion,  neither  of  reftric- 
tion,  except  to  traitors,  and  is,  in  every  fenfe,  flrictly 
conformable  to  the  antient  law  of  the  realm  as  recognized 
in  the  preamble  of  the  ftatute  of  promiunire  in  the  i6th  of 
Richard  II.  which  recites  "  that  the  Crown  of  England 
ever  hath  been  free,  and  lubject  to  none  but  God,  and  that 
the  laws  and  flatutes  of  this  realm  ought  not  to  be  sub 
mitted  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome  to  be  defeated  at  his  pleafure, 
to  the  deftruction  of  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Regalia." 
And  this  was  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England  in  open 
parliament.  See  Cote's  Ormond,  vol.  "i.  page  36  to  43. 
and  Davis*  s  Reports,  Cafe  Praemunire.  The  Romanifts  of 
this  day  and  all  their  abettors  (among  whom,  on  this  point, 
they  recruit  all  the  Jacobins  of  the  country)  defirc  to  have 
this  oath  repealed — thus  acting  in  the  fpirit  of  traitors  to 
their  country  from  motives  of  confcience,  maintaining  its 
fubjedion  to  a  foreign  power,  and  profeiling  to  fupport 
that  power  in  all  poflible  ways,  by  arms  or  other  means  to 
bend  their  country  to  its  authority  •,  they  therefore  demand 
a  repeal  of  the  law  which  requires  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  conftitutional  government,  and  which  muft  be  an  ac 
knowledgment  of  its  Subjection  to  a  foreign  tribunal.  "  It 
will  enable  us  "  argue  they,  "  to  obtain  feats  in  the  great 
national  council,  and  procure  for  us  power  to  betray  the 
independence  of  our  country.  The  Pope  and  our  divines 
aflure  us,  we  ave  bound  in  confcience  to  do  fo  whenever 
we  can.  Doctor  Troy  of  Dublin,  that  eminent  Dignitary 
of  our  Church,  in  his  iaftoral  Letter  of  1793,  has  told  us 
that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  fucceflbr  to  St.  Peter,  and  prince 
of  the  apofHes— that  he  enjoys,  by  divine  right,  a  fpiritual 
and  eccleitaftical  primacy  in  honour  and  rank — and  alfo  of 
real  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  the  Univerfal  Church- 
that  we  cannot  confcientioufly  abjure  his  authority.  That 
Henry  VIII.  was  the  firft  Chrittian  prince  who  aflumed 
ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  and  commanded  an  enflaved  par 
liament  to  enact  it  as  a  law  of  State;  and  the  Catholics 
confider  it  as  an  ufurpntion  from  which  we  will  by  every 
means  in  ~aur  power  endeavour  to  free  ourfeLves  ;  and  we 
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pray  you,  good,  kind,  liberal  Proteftant  ufurpers !  to  aflift  us 
in  our  purpofe,  and  enable  us  to  betray  our  common  country 
to  dependence  and  flavery."  To  (how  the  true  fpirit  of  the 
Romanifts  with  refpect  to  temporal  governments,  it  is  necer- 
fary  to  inquire  whether  thofe  I  have  flated  have  ever  been 
difavowed,  and  whether  and  at  what  time  any  material 
change  has  been  effected  in  them  ?  All  the  Roman  bifhops 
refident  in  the  Britiih  dominions  (and  who  aflume  their  titles 
in  direct,  violation  of  law)  at  their  refpective  confecrations 
do  fwear  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope  :  and  among  other 
claufes,  that  they  will  from  that  hour  forward  be  faith 
ful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  Holy  Church  of 
Rome,  and  to  their  Lord  the  Pope  and  his  Succeflbrs  cano- 
nically  entering  :  that  the  papacy  of  Rome,  the  rules  of  the 
Holy  Fathers,  and  the  regality  of  St.  Peter,  they  will  keep, 
maintain,  and  defend,  againft  all  men  ;  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Pope  and 
his  Succeflbrs,  they  will  caufe  to  be  conferved,  defended, 
augmented,  and  promoted.  Another  claufe  in  the  oath  is, 
That  heretics,  fchifmatics,  and  rebels  to  the  Holy  Father  and 
his  Succeflbrs,  they  will  refill  and  perfecutc  to  their  power. 
This  laft  claufe  Dr.  Troy  Hates  to  be  now  omitted  in  the 
oath  of  the  Romifh  bilhops,  in  countries  not  in  communion 
with  the  See  of  Rome,  at  the  reprefentation  of  the  late  Em- 
prefs  of  Ruflia,  on  condition  of  fullering  a  Papift  bifhop  to 
refide  within  her  dominions  ;  and  if  fuch  be  the  fact,  the  oath 
wears  fufEcient  hoftility  to  a  Proteftant  State  even  without  it. 
A  fimilar  oath  is  taken  by  the  priells  at  their  ordination,  to 
the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  binding  themfelves  to 
condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize,  all  opinions  fo  condemn 
ed  by  the  Pope  or  that  Council.  The  Council  of  Lateran  in 
1315,  under  Pope  Innocent  the  Hid,  confiding  of  400  bi- 
fliops  and  800  fathers,  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Church 
(that  is  of  the  Pope)  to  difpofe  of  the  dominions  of  Kings 
and  Princes,  to  command  temporal  Lords,  to  purge  their 
dominions  of  herefy,  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  to  ab- 
folve  fubjects  from  their  allegiance;  to  denounce  againft 
kings,  rulers  and  fubjects,  guilty,  or  even  fufpected,  of 
herefy  or  inactivity  in  detecting  and  puniming  heretics — the 
mod  terrible  punilhments,  fuch  as  baniihment,  confifcation, 
torture  and  death  :  declaring  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
heretics,  nor  conventions  nor  agreements;  or,  if  made,  that 
they  were  nullities  ;  and  that  no  communication  of  any  kind 
is  to  be  held  with  them.  The  Council  of  Conftance  in 
1415 — the  fubfequent  Council  of  Bafil,  and  of  latter  years 
the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  i6th  century,  all  confirm  the 
decrees  of  the  Lateran  Council,  particularly  in  refpe&  to  he- 
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refy;  and  upon  a  breach  of  faith  fo  fanctioned  by  the  Council 
of  Conftance,  in  its  12th  feflion,  in  the  I5th  century,  was 
John  Hufs  condemned  for  herefy  and  burned  alive.  Agree 
ably  to  the  decrees  of  the  Lateran  Council,  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Pius  the  Vth,  and  her  fub- 
jects  abfolved  from  their  allegiance.  His  bull  was  after 
wards  renewed  by  his  fucceflbr  Gregory  XIII.  Pope  Cle 
ment  IX.,  conformably  to  the  fame  decrees,  ifTued  a  bull, 
enjoining  the  Englifh  Romanifts  to  keep  out  the  Scottifh 
heretic  (meaning  James  I.)  from  the  kingdom  of  England, 
unlefs  he  would  reconcile  himfelf  to  Rome,  and  hold  his 
crown  of  the  Pope,  (fee  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  i.  p.  33.)  and 
conform  himfelf  and  all  his  fubj?c"ls  to  popery.  All  thefe,  not 
from  the  private  ambition  of  the  Popes,  or  the  Court  of 
Rome,  by  the  injuntlions  and  decifions  of  their  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Councils.  In  like  manner  was  Charles  VI.  emperor  of 
Germany,  commanded  by  the  letter  of  Pope  Clement  XI, 
dated  June  4th,  1712,  to  annul  the  treaty  of  Alt'  Raftadt, 
by  which  he  granted  certain  privileges  to  his  Proteftant  fub- 
jecls,and  formed  fome  covenants  with  the  Proteilant  Princes 
of  the  Empire,  nnd  declaring  the  fame  for  ever  null  and  void, 
though  the  fame  have  been  repeatedly  ratified  and  fecured  by 
oath.  The  Pope's  Legnte  at  BrufTels,  when  it  was  in  con 
templation  to  propofe  an  oarh  of  allegiance  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1768,  writes  to  Ireland  that  the  ab 
horrence  and  deteftation  of  the  doctrine,  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,  and  that  princes  deprived  by  the  Pope 
may  be  depofed  or  murdered  by  thtir  fubjects,  as  exprefied 
in  that  oath,  are  abfolutely  intolerable — becaufe,  as  he  dates, 
thofe  doctrines  are  defended  and  maintained  by  the  moil  Ca 
tholic  nations,  ami  the  See  of  Rome  has  often  followed  them 
practically;  and  he  adds, that  as  the  oath  is  in  its  whole  extent 
unlawful,  fo  it  is  in  its  nature  invalid,  null,  and  of  no  effect, 
infomuch  that  it  can  by  no  means  bind  or  oblige  confci- 
ences. — But  to  come  down  to  authorities  dill  more  recent — 
Dr.  Troy,  the  Romifti  archbifhop  of  Dublin  (who  openly 
aflumes  the  archiepifcopal  arms  furmounted  with  a  Cardi 
nal's  cap,  from  which  1  prefume  he  muft  be  a  Cardinal  — in 
his  Paftoral  Letter  of  1/93,  aflerts,  "that  all  Catholics  confi- 
der  the  exprefs  decifions  of  their  general  councils  to  be  in 
fallible  authority  in  point  of  doctrine  •," — and  Dr.  Hufley, 
another  Catholic  bifhop,  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  the  fee  of 
Waterford,in  his  Paftoral  Letter  of  1797,  maintains  the  fame 
doctrine,  and  forbids,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all 
Romanifts  from  fending  their  children  to  Proteftant  fchools, 
and  exhorts  all  the  Romifti  foldiery  not  to  obey  their  officers 
i«  any  orders  relative  to  fpiritual  concerns, — referving  the 
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explanation  of  that  term  to  himfelf  and  the  Romifh  Prieft- 
hood  ;  and  adding,  that  any  officer  who  fhould  enforce  obe 
dience  to  orders  relating  to  fpiritual  concerns,  might  feel  the 
efFe<5t  on  the  day  of  battle  j  or,  in  plain  Englifh,  that  the 
Romiih  foldier  might  then  turn  upon  and  aflaflinate  him,  or 
defert  to  the  enemy.  This  fame  Dr.  HufTey  was  fent  over 
to  Ireland  by  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Britifh  Secretary  of  State  in  Ireland,  and  made  Prefident 
of  the  magnificent  Popifh  College  at  Maynooth,  upon  a 
foundation  infinitely  more  grand  and  expensive  than  any 
Proteflant  College  in  the  Empire,  then  founded  and  en 
dowed  for  the  exclufive  education  of  Romifh  Priefls,  by  the 
exprefs  defire  of  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  for  the  perpetuation  of 
popery  and  difaffeclion  in  fo  principal  a  member  of  the 
Britifh  Empire. 

Dr.  Troy  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  Irifli  Court  during 
the    adminiftration    of    Marquis   Cornwallis ;    and  another 
Romifh   prieft,   of  the  name   of  Milncr,  one   of  the    four 
apoftolic  vicars  in  England,  in  a  very  late  publication,  has 
taken  great  pains   to   inform  his  Sovereign,  or  future  fove- 
reigns,  of  his  own  conftruction  of  the  Coronation  oath,  and 
fays,    "  that  every  human   law,  promife,  or  other  engage 
ment,  however    confirmed   by  oath,  muft   neceflarily  turn 
upon  the  cardinal  virtue  of  prudence  5"  thus  implying  that 
the  obligation  of  fulfilling  an  oath  turns  upon  expediency. 
There  is  no  great  occafion,  however,  to  apprehend  that  his 
present   Majefty   will   confult  this  cafuiflical  Romifh  divine 
on  points  of  confcience.     The   Romilh   Church  has  never 
difavowed  thofe  principles ;  and  their  rejection  of  the  oath 
of  fupremacy,  a  fimple  oath  of  allegiance,  proves  that  they 
never  have  changed  their  principles.    To  allow  the  fupreme 
control   over  the'e  realms   in  cafes  of  wills,  of  marriages, 
of  legitimacy,   of  divorces,    of  fuccclTion    to    property,  of 
dowries,  and  various  concerns  purely  of  a  temporal  nature, 
to  the    Pope,  muft  be  obvioully  attended  with  the  worft 
confequences.     The  power  of  excommunication,  too,  is  a 
matter  of  fpiritual  jurifdiclion,  which,  as  well  as  other  in- 
flances   of    power  tyrannically   exercifcd   by    the    Romifii 
priefts  in  Ireland,  over  the   property    and  other    temporal 
concerns   of  the   laity,  is   terrible   in   the    extreme;  while 
auricular  confeflion  and  absolution  confer  upon  them  a  vafl 
power   over  the   temporal   concerns  of  their  flock.     Even 
Bonaparte  himfelf,  a  fierce  unprincipled  tyrant  and  ufurper, 
was  fo  well  convinced  that  the  fupremacy  in  fpiritual  affairs 
would  fo  powerfully  contribute  to  eflablifh  and  fupport  his 
own  temporal  power,   that  he  procured  his  own  coronation 
by  the  hand  of  the  Pope,   as  fupreme  head  of  the  church. 
That  Romanifls  have  been  admitted  to  places  of  power  in 
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Froteftant  defpotic  monarchies  or  oligarchies,  where  they 
may  be  difmiiled  at  pleafure,  nnd  the  great  mafs  of  tho 
people  are  excluded  from  any  political  power,  is  no  argu 
ment  whatever  for  admitting  them  to  fuch  power  in  the 
popular  government  of  this  realm.  For  in  Proteftant  States, 
•where  the  people  or  their  elective  reprefentativts  have  any 
fhare  in  the  government,  Romanics  were  always  excluded 
from  political  power,  "previous  to  the  deftru<£tive  progrefs 
of  the  French  Revolution.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  Pro 
teftant  cantons  of  Swifierland,  in  the  United  Provinces,  and 
in  Holland.  So  far  therefore  as  the  example  of  other  Pro 
teftant  States  goes,  their  exclufion  is  juflified  in  the  Britifli 
Empire  ;  and  our  Conftitution  is  fuch  as  renders  that  exclu 
fion  not  only  expedient,  but  imperioufly  neceflary,  they 
being  perfons  who  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Proteft 
ant  State.  An  honourable  and  able  member  of  this  houfe 
(Mr.  Fox)  has  more  than  once  aficrted,  that  the  exclufion 
of  Romanifts  from  feats  in  parliament  is  an  unjult  invafion 
of  their  natural  rights  ;  but  I  repeat,  'tis  they  who  exclude 
themfelves,  by  their  refufal  to  take  the  teft  propofed  for 
all  others.  1  he  honourable  member  fupports  his  pofition 
by  arguing,  that  no  man  mould  be  curtailed  of  his  privi 
leges  for  any  private  opinion  he  may  hold  or  promulgf, 
hov/ever  traitorous  or  hoftile  to  the  Conftitution,  uniefs  he 
attempts  by  fome  overt  act  to  carry  them  into  efFe<£r. ;  for 
that  tiftionsy  and  not  opinions,  are  the  objects  of  the  law. 
But,  though  this  be  admitted,  are  not  the  diflemination  of 
opinions  traitorous  and  hoftile  to  the  Conftitution,  and  the 
attempt  to  convert  others  to  fuch  opinions,  overt  acts,  and 
the  juft  objects  of  penal  and  reftriclive  laws  in  the  Britilh 
Empire  ?  A  m<.n  may  certainly  keep  deftrudlive  poifons  in 
his  private  clofetj  but  if  he  publicly  vendor  adminifter 
them,  will  not  the  laws  reftrain  and  punifh  him  ?  Pre 
ventive  laws,  which  are  the  wifefl  of  all  others  in  this  em 
pire,  do  'make  opinions  their  objects,  and  impofe  difquali- 
fications,  not  only  on  the  holders  of  certain  opinions,  but 
on  thofe  who  may  be  reafonabiy  fufpe£ted  of  holding  them. 
Thus,  revenue  officers  are  difqualifled  from  voting  at  elec 
tions;  placemen  obliged  to  refign  their  feats  in  parlia 
ment  upon  accepting  offices;  and  all  perfons  prevent 
ed  from  fitting  for  boroughs,  who  have  not  300!.  a  year, 
and  for  counties,  who  have  not  6ccl.  a  year,  landed  pro 
perty,  on  the  fufpicion  that,  otherwife,  their  particular  inte- 
refts  might  bias  them  to  opinions,  and  conftquently  votes, 
hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  the  State.  There  is,  befide,  no 
natural  right  detached  from  focial  rights,  and  no  man  can 
poiTcfs  any  right  injurious  to  the  ftate  and  laws  of  that  fo- 
ciety  in  which  he  lives.  Away  then  with  the  claims  of 
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Romanics  upon  natural  right  to  fit  in  both  Houfes  of  Par 
liament  '.—The  Romanics  and  their  abettors,  befide,  can 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  argument  of  opinions,  in  thofe 
overt  arts  I  have  juit  dated;  becaufe  the  overt  acts  of  our 
own  countrymen  and  others  profe fling  this  cruel  and  unre 
lenting  iuperftirion,  have  been  too  frequent,  flagrant,  and 
notorious  to  be  denied,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
prefent  time,  for  fubje&ing  thefe  kingdoms  to  a  foreign 
jurifdiclion.  Witnefs  the  bulls  of  Pope  Pius  V.  for  de 
throning  and  aflaifmating  the  Queen  of  James  I.;  the  con- 
fpiracies  of  he?  own  fubje&s  for  her  aflaflination,  and  that 
of  her  fucccflor  5  the  projected  Spanifh  invafion ;  the 
defpera-te  Romifh  rebellions  and  horrid  mafTtcres  of  Pro- 
teftanrs  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  of  William  III.,  and  in 
1798,  where  thoufands  of  Proteitants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  unprovokedly  murdered  in  cold  blood.  In 
extenuation  and  excufe  for  which  laft-mentloned  rebellion 
and  maflacre,  all  the  malevolence  of  the  whole  Republican, 
Jacobinical,  and  Frenchified  Faction  in  England  has  been 
iince  employed  with  the  moft  pernicious  erfeds.  Even  a 
great  minifter  of  Mate  in  this  Houfe  (Mr.  Pitt)  has  fo  far 
ifuiTered  himfelf  to  be  deluded  by  their  repreientations,  and 
thofe  of  their  emiflaries,  as  to  patronize  their  claims,  on  the 
fcore  of  their  patience  and  forbearance  for  a  century  pad, 
and  their  hearty  concurrence  in  the  late  Union.  But  I  main 
tain,  that  their  whole  merit  in  the  former  cafe  is  imputable 
only  to  their  own  impotence,  the  reitriclions  of  law,  and  the 
fuperior  power  and  itrength  of  the  Proteftants.  1  heir  dif- 
pofitions  will  bell  appear  from  their  repeated  and  rebellious 
riimgs  in  Ireland  within  that  time,  as  White  Boys,  and  De 
fenders,  committing  the  moft  atrocious  afts  of  murder, 
treafon,  and  defolation  : — and  the  firft  riroof  of  their  peace 
able  and  loyal  difpofition,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Popery 
Code,  was  to  break  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  commence 
the  maflacre  of  their  Proteftant  fellow-fubje£ts.  But  what 
ever  ill-founded  plea  they  may  make  of  quietnefs,  the  refult 
at  beft  of  their  imbecility,  to  loyalty  they  certainly  have  no 
claim;  for  their  religion  is  decidedly  di'floyal.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Che fter field,  as  appears  by  his  fpeech  on 
opening  the  Seffion  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  in  1745,  that 
it  was  extremely  necefiary  to  enforce  the  reftriclions  upon 
the  Romaniits,  u  \vhofe  fpeculative  errors,"  he  obferved, 
"  would  only  deferve  pity,  if  their  pernicious  influence  on 
civil  fociety  did  not  both  require  and  authorife  constraint." 
With  rcfpecl:  to  their  fupport  to  the  meafure  of  Union, 
or  their  exertions  to  effecl  it>  the  tale  is  as  idly  groundlefs 
as  their  other  pretences.  The  Hiftory  of  England  Ihows, 
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from  the  time  of  Qireen  Elizabeth  to  the  late  rebellion,  that 
reparation,  not  union,  was  the  object  of  the  Romanics,  to 
which  all  their  plots,  confpiracies,  maflacres,  and  rebellions, 
were  directed;  while  the  IriftiProtedants  were  always  firmly 
attached  to  Great  Britain,  and  anxioufly  defired,  until  a  few 
years  back^  an  incorporaning  union-,  for  which  their  repre- 
fentatives  in  Parliament  petitioned  Queen  Anne,  but  from 
feme  unaccountable  haughtinefs  it  was  rejected.  But  in 
1795,  the  Delegated  Aflembiy  of  Irifh  Romanifts  met  at 
Dublin,  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom;  proclaimed  their 
abhorrence  of  that  meafure;  and  after  a  difcullion  of 
much  length,  made  up  of  treafonable  fpeeches,  crammed 
with  the  moil  virulent  inve&ives  againd  the  Britifli  nation, 
the  higheft  praifes  of  the  French  Revolution,  digmatizing 
the  war  againft  France  as  an  impious  crufade,  and  calling 
upon  Ireland  to  feparate  from  this  country — they  came  at 
length  to  this  unanimous  refolution — u  that  we  pledge  our- 
felves  colleclively  and  individually  to  refift  even  our  own 
emancipation,  if  propofed  to  be  conceded  on  the  ignomini 
ous  terms  of  an  acquiefcence  in  the  fatal  meafure  of  an 
union  with  Great  Britain/'  But  this  was  not  all;  for  again 
in  1 799,  when  an  Union  was  propofed  by  Government,  they 
repeated  their  declarations  again  at  a  meeting  on  the  Dublin 
Exchange,  which  they  publilhed  in  all  the  factious  papers  of 
both  countries; — and  fimilar  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
other  meetings  of  Romaniits  in  different  parts  of  the  coun 
try  ; — though  the  holhlity  was  perfectly  impotent  ;  for  the 
fuppredion  of  their  recent  rebellion  rendered  them  wholly  in-* 
capable  of  cither  promoting  or  obilru£ting  the  meafure. — 
Yet  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  condefcended  to  ne 
gotiate  with  the  party,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  figna- 
tures  from  the  dregj  of  the  people  of  that  feel,  to  papers 
and  addredes  in  favour  of  the  meafure ;  and  feveral  fuch  ad- 
drefTes  appeared  in  the  Government  papers,  to  which  ap 
peared  the  names  of  wretches  who  could  not  write  their 
names,  as  if  they  had  figned  fuch  add reiles.  The  very  gaols 
were  canvafled  to  procure  fignatures  for  fuch  addreffes.  in 
fhort,  with  all  the  activity  and  intrigue  of  Government,  no 
numerous  body  of  Romanids  in  the  kingdom  could  he  in 
duced  publicly  to  avow  their  aflent  to  the  meafure.  Many 
honed  men,  it  is  true,  on  this  lide  of  the  water,  ignorant  of 
the  (late  of  Ireland,  have  been  duped,  by  the  groiled  falfe- 
hoods  and  mifreprefentations,  to  approve  the  meafure  now 
in  difcudion  ;  and  there  is  fome  difference  of  lentiments 
amongft  fuch  men  upon  the  point.  But  among  Dema 
gogues,  Republicans,  Jacobins,  all  is  unanimity  for  its  fup- 
port — a  circumitunce  which  (hculd  induce  all  honed  men 
6  who 
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who  have  been  duped,  well  to  reconfider  the  ground  of  their 
opinions.     The  firit  ftep  of  the  French  Revolutionifts  was 
the  fubverfion  of  the  Church  Eftablithment,  which  was  im 
mediately  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Civil  Govern 
ment  :  fuch  will  be  theconfequenceof  the  propofed  meafure 
if  carried  into   effect  in  the  Britiih  Empire-,   and  therefore 
all  Jacobins  approve  of  it.     It  is   a  known  matter  of  facl, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the   Irifh  Parliament  never  would 
have  confented  to  the  Union,  had  any  hint  been  given,  or 
any  fufpicion  entertained,  that  this  meafure  would  have  been 
attempted  in  confequence  :  on  the  contrary,  a  principal  ar 
gument  ufed  by  all  the  agents  of  Government,  to  the  JrHh 
members,  in  favour  of  the  Union,  was,  that  it  would  put  an 
end  to  all  hottility  to  Irifh  Protcftants,  and  all  further  en- 
cDuragement  to  the  Rpmaniits  would  for  ever  ceafe,  on  the 
uccompliftimeat  of  the  Union,  as  all   necedity  for  fuch  a 
policy   would  exift   no  longer.     But   could   any   Proteftant 
Britifh  fubject  ever  fufpect.,  that  in  the  reign  of  a  Prince  of 
the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  a  meafure  would  be  attempted  in  a 
Britim  Parliament,  the  endeavour  for  which  coft  the  unfor 
tunate  James  II.  his  crown,  banifhed  him  and  his  pofterity, 
and  occafioned  a  breach  in  the  hereditary  fucceffion   of  our 
Kings,  always  a  moil  ruinous  evil   on  an  hereditary  monar 
chy  ? — Aftoniihing   audacity,  that  what  a  Britifli  Monarch 
could  not  even  attempt, with  impunity,  mould  after  the  lapfe 
of  above  a  century  be  again  attempted   by  any  man  in  this 
Houfe,  in  the  reign  of  a  Prince,whofe  Faith,  thank  Heaven, 
is  Proteftant,  whofe  title  to  the  throne  is  Proteftant,  and 
who  is  bound  by  his  Coronation  Oath,  as  ftrongly  as  by  his 
principles,  to    maintain   the  Proteftant  Religion  as  by  law 
eftublifhed  !    The  circumftances  of  the  Union  would  render 
fuch  a  meafure  much  more  dangerous  than  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  from  the  vaft  influx  of  Irim  Romanifts,who  would 
obtain  feats  in  Parliament — above  eighty  out  of  the  hundred 
Irifh  Commoners— a  formidable   band    ftrongly  knit  toge 
ther,  who  would  be  certain  allies  of  every  band  of  Republi 
cans  and  DhTenters,  in  every  oppofition  to  Government,  un- 
Jefs  they  fhould  be  gratified  in  all  their  demands,  to  the  ut 
ter  fubverfion    of  our   Conftitution,  in  perfect  coincidence 
with  the  purpofes  and  dcfigns  of  the  Infidel  and  Republi 
can  Factions  of  our  Empire,  and  the  introduction  of  Anar 
chy,  Democracy,  and  Atheifm.     But  fuch  a  meafure  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  Popery,  fo  immediately  confequent  upon 
the  very  heels  of  the  Romim  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the 
liorribJe  maffacre  of  Irilh  Proteftants,  coupled  with  the  al- 
in  oft  general  pardon  of  the  principal  traitors  and  murderers, 
tf  in  it,  xnuft  be  confidered  by  every  reasonable  man  as 
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a  public  reward  of  the  utmoft  magnitude  and  value,  conferred 
upon  the  Romanics  of  Ireland,  for  their  rebellion  and  cruel 
murder  of  their  Proteftant  fellow-fubje&s  in  cold  blood*" 

The  Learned  Doclor  then  proceeded  to  recapitulate  many 
of  his  former  portions,  arguments,  and  deductions,  from  the 
Lateran  Council,  the  bulls  of  Popes,  the  Popifh  meafures  of 
James  II. ,  and  the  Palloral  Letters  of  Doclors  Huffey  and 
Troy,  as  well  as  from  the  preclulion  of  Catholics  from  power 
in  all  the  free  Protcftant  States  of  Europe  ;  and  then  en 
tered  into  a  long  train  of  reafoning  upon  the  landed  influ 
ence,  elective  interefts,  and  great  majority  of  Romanill 
voters  in  Ireland,  deducing  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  re- 
prefentation  muft  be  Romanics  if  this  meafure  be  adopted: 
and  that,  bound  by  their  bigotries  and  mutual  interefts  in 
adamantine  bonds,  what  their  conduct  would  be  in  Parlia 
ment  was  not  difficult  to  determine.  *•  The  firft  meafure/' 
continued  the  Learned  Doctor,  **  they  will  unanimoufly  pro- 
pofe  will  be  the  repeal  of  all  oaths  that  impede  their  eligibi 
lity  to  fill  about  thirty  or  forty  great  offices  of  State,  com- 
prifing  the  Executive  Power  of  the  Government.  By  the 
intrigues  of  the  Englifh  Miniftry  in  Ireland  the  Ted  and 
Corporation  A6ts  had  been  repealed  there  before  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Great  State  Officers,  namely,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  Chancellor,  Twelve  Judges*  Commander 
in  Chief,  King's  Counfel,  Sheriffs,  and  a  few  others.  If  a 
future  minifter  of  the  day  at  any  critical  period  ihould  op- 
pofe  or  decline  to  fupport  their  meafures,  the  whole  corps 
will  immediately  join  the  Oppofition,  who,  to  fecure  the  al 
liance  of  fuch  a  phalanx,  will  heartily  fraterni/e  with  them  : 
and  whatever  the  cafe  of  national  difficulty  or  diftrefs,  how 
ever  adverfe  to  their  claims,  the  ableft  Minifter  will  not  be 
able  to  ftem  the  torrent.  The  Corporation  Tefts  would 
foon  be  diffolved,  when  the  Romanifts  are  once  eligible  to 
fill  the  great  offices  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  impracticable  to  ex 
clude  them  from  the  poftcflion.  For  fuch  an  exclufion  would 
be  more  galling  than  their  former  difqualification  :  the  Ro 
manifts  of  both  countries  in  Parliament  would  form  a  junc 
tion,  and  wring  from  the  Minifter  the  whole  civil  patronage 
of  Ireland,  and  fecure  all  the  oflices  for  their  own  fe£t — fo 
that  the  whole  civil  eitablimment  in  Ireland  would  become 
completely  Romifh.  But  is  this  all  ? — Would  their  Clergy 
and  Community  reft  content  without  a  murmur,  and  fee  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Revenues  in  lands  and  tithes  in  the  hands  of 
the  Proteftant  Clergy  ?  Would  they  not  grafp  at  them  too  ? 
If  the  whole  Executive  Power  of  the  State  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Romanifts,  who  will  warrant  to  the  Protcftant  Clergy 
any  very  long  pofiefiion  of  the  Church  Revenues  ?  No  Mi 
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in  Parliament  (hould  demand  it, — which  they  would  not  fail 
to  do. — The  Church  would  be  fubverted,  and  Ireland  become 
a  Popifh  country. 

"  But  the  Iriih  Romanics  would  not  flop  here.  Spurred  on 
by  intered  and  ambition,  and  ilimulated  by  the  example  of 
the  Scotch,  who,  by  a  much  lefs  weight  of  reprefentation, 
have  obtained  not  only  the  higheft  offices  in  England,  be- 
fide  all  the  offices  of  power  and  emolument  in  Scotland,  but 
in  the  Eatl  and  Weft  Indies,  they  would  complain  of  the 
Teft  and  Corporation  A£ls  in  this  country,  as  excluding 
them  from  equal  fhare  with  their  Britim.  fellow-fubje6ts, 
and  (late,  that  they  enjoyed  privileges  only  in  one-fifth  of 
the  empire,  and  thefe  not  exclufively  ;  and  they  would 
never  ceafe  till  they  compelled  the  Minifler  to  repeal  the 
Tell  A6ls;  and  if  he  {hould  determine  to  defend  thofe  la (1  re 
maining  bulwarks  of  the  Conftitution,  they  would  join  with 
the  whole  herd  of  republicans  who  have  fo  ofren  reprobated 
thefe  Itatutes,  and  attempted  their  repeal.  The  attempt  for 
this  purpofe  in  1789  and  1790  cannot  be  forgotten;  and  if 
the  fame  parties  fhould  renew  their  attempts,  backed  by  fuch 
a  reinforcement  as  an  hundred  Irifh  Komanifls,  equally 
hoftile  to  thofe  laws,  their  fuccefs  mufh  be  certain,  as  thofe 
bulwarks  mull  yield  to  the  conftant  minings  and  continued 
aflaults  of  a  determined,  vigilant,  and  infidious  enemy,  ever 
recruited  by  the  venemous  offspring  of  Jacobinifm,Republi- 
caniim  and  Infidelity,  under  the  chaotic  preflure  of  which 
mafs  of  defolating  innovation  the  Church  and  State  muft  in 
evitably  fink.  The  very  attempt  is  but  the  firft  rehearfal  of  the 
Gallic  tragedy  on  the  Britilh  itage.  The  introduction  of  all 
feels  into  the  French  National  Affembly  produced  the  imme 
diate  extinction  of  the  national  religion  and  government,  and 
led  to  the  fubftitution  of  the  mod  barbarous  defpotifm  that 
ever  rn*;aged  and  deformed  any  region  of  the  civilized  world. 
Pt'ififjpiis  objla.  Let  us  firmly  refift  the  approaches  of  that 
ferocious  monller,  Gallic  Anarchy  ;  and  I  call  upon  Britons 
to  refill  a  meafure  which  fo  obvioufly  tends  to  dettroy  that 
Conilitution  which  has  been  improving  from  the  days  of  the 
glorious  Elizabeth,  till  it  has  attained  its  prefent  unrivalled 
excellence,  and  under  which  you  and  your  anceftors  have 
lived  and  flourimed  for  two  centuries." 

After  recapitulating  the  feveral  Teft  A&s  which  muil  be 
repealed  in  confequence  of  ceding  this  meafure,  the  Learned 
Doclor  proceeded  to  (how  that  it  could  not  be  ceded  without 
the  molt  flagrant  violation  of  the  Scotch  Union  At~t,  a  direct: 
breach  of  faith  to  the  Irifh  Proteftants,  and  the  infraction  of 
the  lif  th  article  of  the  Union,  and  of  His  Majefly's  Coronation 
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Oath.    In  fupport  of  his  arguments  lie  quoted  the  .authority 
of  Blackftone,  and  recited  the  Coronation  Oath  under  the  fta- 
tute  of  i ft  William  and  Mary.     "  The  patrons  of  this  mea- 
fure  (continued  the  Learned  Doctor),  aware  of  thofe  impedi 
ments,  have  feduloufiy  endeavoured,  by  fophiftical  arguments, 
cafuiftical   diftinetions,   mifreprefentations    of    fome  facts, 
fuppreflion  of  others,  and  fuggeftions  of  falsehoods  in  pam 
phlets  and  newfpapers,  to  fap  the  foundations  of  this  barrier, 
xvhich  they  are  unable  to  furmount.     One  pamphlet  of  this 
fort  deferves  particular  notice  ;  it  is  written  by  a   Charles 
Butler,  Efq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  lawyer  and  conveyancer,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion,  whom  I  underftand  to  be  a 
perfon  of  fome  reputation.     It  is  entitled,  *  A  Letter  to  a 
Nobleman,  on  the  propofed  Repeal  of  the  remaining  Penal 
Laws  in  Force  againft  Catholics.'     The   author  dates,  that 
he  is  lefs  acquainted  with  the  Irifh  Popery  Laws  than  with 
the    Englifh,    (obvious  enough  from  his  book)    and    pro 
ceeds  to  give,  what  he  flyles,  an   outline  of  them  ;  but,  in 
truth,  it  is  an  odious,  monftrous,  and  deteftable  caricatura 
of  the  provifions  and  effects  of  the  Irifh  Popery  Acts  of  the 
2d  and  8th  of  Queen  Anne.     The  whole  fcope  of  thefe  two 
-wife  Acts  was  to  prevent  Romanifts  from  acquiring  landed 
property  in  Ireland  ;  their  antecedent  rebellions  and  barba 
rous  mafiacres  of  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  having  rendered 
fuch  a  prohibition,  at  that  time,  not  only  expedient  but  ab- 
folutely  necefTary.     The  pamphlet  admits  thofe  ftatutes  are 
now  repealed,  but  its  main  drift  is  againfl  the  obligation  of 
the  Coronation  Oath.    It  praifes  the  loyalty  of  the  Irifh  Ro 
manifts  during  the  war,  and  dates,  that  of  the  five  Directors 
of  the  United  Irifh  only  one  was  a  Romanill  :   but  it  fhould 
have  ftated,  at  the  fame  time,  what  the   truth  is,  that  the 
other  four  were  defpernte  Jacobins  and  Infidels,  with  which 
fpecies  of  people  the  Irifh  Rebels  had  clolely  connected  them- 
felves *,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  mafs  of  Irifh  traifors,  in 
that  rebellion,  were   Romanifts,  not  one  in  five  hundred  of 
them  being  of  any  other  feet  ;  and  that  they  maffacred,  in 
Cold  blood,  all  the  Proteftants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
that  fell  into  their  hands,  giving  no  other  reafon   for  their 
barbarity,  than  that  the  victims  were  Proteftants  and  here 
tics.   The  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committees  of  both  Parlia 
ments  are  fome  years  publifhed.     The  confpiracy  for  rebel 
lion,  and  the  dreadful  and  dangerous  mutiny  of  the   Irifh 
Romanifts  in  the  Britifh  Fleet,   are  fully  expofed  in   thefe 
Reports  •,  yet  the  author  of  that  pamphlet  has  the  confidence 
to  aflert  the  loyalty  of  thofe  Irifh  Romanifts,  and  fay  there 
were  none  more  active  in  repelling  the  French  invaders  under 
Humbert ',  and  that  among  the  men  of  influence  and   pro 
perty 
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petty  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  not  three  Catholics  are  to  be 
found.  Bur  what  is  the  fact  ? — Humbert  landed,  with  one 
thoufand  French  troops,  in  a  part  of  the  country  moftly  Ro- 
inanifts,  who  immediately  joined  him  in  a  mafs,  on  his  firlt 
encounter  with  the  King's  troops.  The  greater  part  of  an 
Irifh  militia  regiment,  alfo  Romanifts,  deferted  to  him  \  all 
the  Romanifts  of  influence  and  property  in  the  adjacent 
diftridls  joined  him.  What  then  could  induce  the  author 
fo  laviftily  to  commend  the  loyalty  of  thefe  Romanifts  ? 
He  dates,  too,  that  the  folitude  of  Britifh  camps  and  fleets 
would  be  frightful  indeed  if  Iri(h  Romanifts  did  not  flock  tc* 
your  ftandard  !  !  !  Poor  Britain  !— Irifh  Romanifts,  ac 
cording  to  this  pamphlet,  are  your  only  defenders.  Not 
above  one-half  the  Irifh  in  Britifh  fleets  and  armies  are  Ro 
manifts,  and  the  Proteftants  of  each  country  would  fuffi- 
ciently  man  both  if  Romanifts  were  entirely  excluded.  Since 
the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  the  recruiting  officers  tor  the  marine 
refufed  toenlift  Romanifts.  The  merit  of  Romifli  common 
foldiers,  enlifted  for  bounty  and  pay,  ferving  under  Proteft- 
ant  officers  in  our  army,  nine-tenths  Proteftams,  remote 
from  their  native  land,  and  the  baleful  influence  of  their 
priefb,  is  fo  minute  as  fcarcely  to  be  eftimated  ;  and  as  to 
the  mere  fpiritual  fupremacy  of  the  Pope,  I  have  already 
proved  that  a  vaft  (hare  of  temporal  influence  and  autho 
rity  is  infeparable  from  fpirituals.  With  refpedfc  to  th'2 
Coronation  Oath,  by  which  this  pamphlet  argues  His  Ma- 
jefty  is  not  bound  to  refift  this  meafure,  the  argument  refts 
on  the  claufe  in  the  Oath,  which  binds  His  Majefty  "to go 
vern  che  people  according  to  the  ftatutes  in  Parliament 
agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,"  to 
which  it  adds  a  mutilated  extracl.  from  the  next  claufe, 
that  His  Majefty  fwears  "to  rriaintain  the  Proteftant  Reli 
gion,  eftabiiihed  by  law,"  adverting  only  to  the  Oath  fixed 
by  the  I  ft  of  William  and  Mary,  omitting  ihe  additions  in  the 
^th  of  Ann,  or  the  Scotch  Union  Act.  He  rhen  concludes, 
from  thefe  garbled  premifes,  that  the  laft  claufe  means  only 
theProteftant  ReformedRcligion,  as  from  time  to  time,under 
the  legiflation  of  Parliament,  it  ihould  be  the  Church  Efta- 
blifhment  of  the  country  ;  and  that  as  to  the  conftitutional  in 
terpretation  of  the  claufe,  it  would  be  extremely  abfurd 
and  even  treafonable  to  contend  that  the  laft  claufe  precludes 
His  Majefty  from  concurring  with  both  Houfcs  in  any  A£b 
of  Legiflation  whatever  ;  and  even  if  it  did  fo  preclude  him, 
it  could  be  no  impediment  to  his  repealing  t':ie  laws  in  force 
agaiiift  the  Irilh  Romanifts,  as  it  could  nut  interfere  with  the 
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lawful  Church  Edabliftiment,  with  any  part  of  the  Hierarchy* 
or  with  any  of  its  temporal  or  fpiritual  privileges.     But  tliia- 
argument  is  founded  unon  the  fophrfm  of  a  fraudulent  af- 
fumption,  that  B'Jls  pending  in  Parliament,  which  may  per 
haps  have  pafied  both  Houfes,  are  Acts  of  Parliament,  but 
concealing  the  true  conftruction  of  what  an  A3.  of  Parlia 
ment  is,  namely,  an  Act  agreed  on  by  the  three  Ertates  or* 
Legifbture,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  j  for  no  other  can 
be  binding  on   Prince  or   People.     I  truft  that  fort  of  har 
mony  will  ever  fubfill  between  the  King  and  his  Parliament, 
that  no  Bill  ever  will  he  offered  for  his  Royal  aiTent,  more 
efpecially  a  Bill  againfl  his  Coronation  Oath,  which  he  (hall 
tleem  it  expedient  to  reject.  But  I  cannot  accede  to  the  bold, 
and  indeed  abfurd  and  treafonable  doctrine  of  fome  writers 
upon  the  Conilitution,  who  aflert  that  the  King  is  bound  to 
atTertt  to  every  Bill  pafled  by  both  Hou-fes  j  for  this  would 
tender  the  King,  in  his   legiflative  capacity,  a  mere  cypher. 
For  who  can  aflert  that  His  Majefty  is  bound  to  give  an  af- 
fent  in  direct  violation  of  his  Coronation  Oath  ?  I  fhall  ever 
maintain  the  contrary  principle,  although  I  thereby  incur  the 
guilt  of  tfeafon,  in  the  opinion  of  this  annotator  upon  Coke 
on  Littleton  •>  and  I  leave  fuch  doctrines   to  Romanrfts  and 
the  Court  of  Rome  : — riis  no  Proteffant  doctrine.     William 
HI.  in  the  pureft  xra  of  the  conftitution,  in  1693  and  1695, 
refufed  his  afient  to  two  Bills  which  had  palled  both  Houfes, 
one    to    difqnalify    Members    of  Parliament  from   holding 
Places,  and  the  other  for  the  further  Regulation  of  Elections* 
The  pamphlet  inquires,  By  what  cafuiftry  is  it  rendered  un- 
unlawful  for  His  Majefty  to  aflcnt  to  a  repeal  of  tlie  fmafi 
portion  of  the  Penal  Laws  remaining,  after  aflenting  to  the 
repeal  of  all  the  former  ?  To  this  I  anfwcr,  Tha-t  the  repeal 
of  the  former  does  not  confer  any  con/ldcrable  portion  of 
political  power  upon   the  Romaniils  even  in  Ireland,  and 
could  not,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  be  productive  of  confe- 
quences  ftibverfive  to  Church  and  State,  becaufe  it  does  not 
place  within  their  grafp  thofc  offices  of  the  State  in  which  the 
Executive  Power  is  lodged,  unlefs  they  perform  the  requifites 
of  all  other  His  Majeily's  fubjects.     The  powers  therefore 
remaining  to  be  ceded,  though  frn all  in  bulk,  are  great  in 
their  importance,  and  indtfpenfabte  to  the  iecurity  of  the  coii- 
ftitution.     What  commandant  of  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  the  chief 
defence  of  a  kingdom,  would  be  jollified  in  furrtndering  it 
to  a  cruel,  mercilefs,  and  unrelenting  enemy,  becaufe  it  was 
Deemed  expedient,  for  the   better  defence  of  the  place,  to 
flight  fomc  weak  and  unimportant  outwork,  and   permit 
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the  foe  to  take  pofleflion  of  it  ?  "  But  (fays  the  author) 
all  this  difcnflion  is  fuperfluous  j  for  the  Coronation  Oath 
was  fixed  in  Ireland,  by  William  and  Mary,  at  a  time  when 
Roman  Catholic  Peers  fat  and  voted  in  the  Houfe  of  Lord?, 
and  Commoners  were  eligible  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
All  civil  and  military  offices  were  open  to  them,  and  they 
\verenotdeprived  of  thofe  rights  until  the  3d  and  4th  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  the  ift  and  2d  of  Ann.  Now  the 
Coronation  Oath  can  only  refer  to  the  fyftem  of  laws  in 
force  when  the  Act  paiTed  which  prefcribed  it  :  but  the  Irifli 
laws,  meant  to  l>e  repealed,  are  fubfequent  to  that  Aft  ;  and 
therefore  the  Oath  cannot  refer  to  thofe  or  to  any  fimilar 
Acls."  Now,  in  anfwer  to  this,  I  contend,  that  not  only 
by  the  ift,  3d,  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  but  by  the 
3pth  of  Charles  II.,  the  King  is  bound  by  his  Coronation 
Oath  to  maintain,  to  the  iitmoft  of  his  power,  the  Church,  as 
•eflabiifhed  by  law  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  fame  man 
ner  as  he  found  it  on  his  acceilion  ;  and  this  obligation  is 
dill  further  fortified  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Union  be 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  nor  can  I  think  it  credi 
table  to  the  annotator  of  Coke  upon  Littleton  thus  to  at 
tempt  fupporting  the  caufe  of  his  party  by  the  quibbles  of 
Ipecial  pJeading- 

I  am  not  fuflieientlyccmverfant  with  the  journals  of  thq  Irifli 
IToufe  'of  Lords  to  afcertain  whether  Romifli  Peers  were  or 
were  not  excluded  from  feats  in  that  Houfe,  previous  to  the 
3d  aad^tia  of  William  and  Mary,  unlefs  they  took  the  Oath  of 
buprtaaacy.  They  certainly  were  not  fo  by  any  Irifli  Statute  .: 
tut  very  few  fuch  Peers  could  have  fat  in  the  Irifh  Parlia 
ment  from  the  Rcftoration  to  the  3d  and  4th  of  William  and 
Alary,  excepting  the  Romifh  mob  afiembled  in  Dublin  by 
King  James  II.  after  his  abdication,  and  by  him  and  tfosw- 
felves  ftyled  a  Parliament;  for  the  Romifh  Peerage  in  Ireland, 
previous  to  164.1,  was  not  numerous,  as  almoft  the  whole 
of  them  were  attainted  as  traitors,  having  joined  in  that 
"wicked  Romifh  Rebellion  and  MafTacre  of  the  Iriih  ProteR- 
antsini64i,  and  the  remainder  for  their  rebellion  in  1689 
-90,  and-pi.  But  it  i«  a  grofs  misftatement  to  fay,  that  Ro- 
rnanifts  were  eligible  to  feats  ifi  the  Irifli  Houfe  of  Commons, 
previous  to  the  £d  and  4tlj  of  William  and  Mary,  without 
taking  any  oaths  whatever,  an<d  particularly  the  Oath  of  Su 
premacy  ; — as  by  a  retojutioaa  of  the  Iriih  Houfe  of  Com 
mons  in  1642,  all  Members  were  obliged  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  or  vacate  their  feats ;  and  by  another  refulutiou 
in  1661,  all  Members  were  not  only  obliged  to  take  that  Oath, 
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but  to  receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  ufage  of  the 
Eftablifhed  Church,  or  vacate  their  feats.  The  Author's 
afiertion,  that  all  places,  civil  and  military,  were  open  to  the 
Romanics  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the  acceffion  of  William 
and  Mary,  fmells  of  the  fame  artifice  with  his  former  afier- 
tions,  refpecYmg  feats  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  is  true 
that  fuch  offices  were  indeed  open  to  Romanics  then  as 
they  are  now,  if  they  performed  the  a£h  required  of  all  others 
His  Majefty's  fubjedls,  but  from  their  univerfal  rejection  of 
"which,  they  difable  themfelves  from  holding  fuch  offices. 
The  author  cannot  refort  for  his  authority,  to  the  unlawful, 
riotous  afTembly  convoked  at  Dublin  in  1689,  by  Kin£ 
James  after  his  abdication,  and  by  him  ftyled  a  Parliament  ; 
they  confided  entirely  of  Romanics  unlawfully  elected, 
after  he  had  deftroyed  all  the  Proteftant  Corporations,  and 
driven  out  of  the  country,  or  into  the  Proteftant  armies,  all 
the  Proteftant  nobility  and  gentry, — after  he  had  himfelf 
ceafed  to  be  King,  and  had  no  authority  to  convoke  a  Parlia- 
ment.  Under  an  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  this  mock  Par-, 
liament  was  declared  to  be  an  unlawful  nflembly,  and  all  its 
-Acts  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  publicly  burnt  accord 
ingly. Having,  I  truft,  already  proved  that  the  doctrines, 

political,  moral,  and  religious,  profeOed  in  that  Petition, 
and  ftated  to  be  thofe  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  are 
the  very  reverfe  of  thofe  principles  taught  and  inculcated  by 
the  Canons,  Decrees  of  General  Councils,  by  all  writers,  lay 
and  cleric,  of  the  greateft  authority  amongfl  the  Romanifts, 
and  adopted  by  the  univerfal  practice  of  their  Church  from 
the  time  of  the  Lateran  Council  to  the  prefent  day ;  and 
which  their  modern  writers,  fuch  asDr.  Troy  and  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  affert,  are  the  religious  principles  of  Roman  Catholics, 
being  unchangeable,  and  applicable  to  all  times;  and  that  if 
any  one  fays  or  pretends  to  infimiate  that  the  modern  Ro 
man  Catholics  differ  in  one  iota  from  their  anceftors,  he 
either  deceives  himfelf  or  wifhes  to  deceive  others  \  and  that 
femper  eadem  is  emphatically  defcriptive  of  their  religion. 

With  refpect  to  the  argument,  ufed  in  the  courle  of  this 
debate,  relative  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion  in  Canada,  becaufe  it  has  produced  no  bad  effects 
there,  it  is  rather  premature  to  form  any  decided  opinion  of 
-what  effects  may  hereafter  flow  from  it ;  befide,  the  eftablifh 
ment  of  it  there  was  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  neceffity,  as 
it  was  upon  the  exprefa  ftipulation  of  that  meafure  that  Ca 
nada  furrendered  to  the  Britifti  arms  ;  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion  fhould  be  for  ever  preferved  inviolate 
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there  :  and  Great  Britain,  ever  faithful  to  her  treaties,  was  3 
thus  obliged  to  the  meufure.  Befide,  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
Canadian  Romanifts,  during  the  American  war,  it  may  alfo 
be  accounted  for  by  neccdity  on  their  fide. — Shut  out  from 
all  communication  with  Europe  for  fix  months  of  the  year 
by  the  freezing  of  the  St.  Laurence,  Great  Britain  could 
during  the  other  fix  months,  by  a  few  (hips  on  that  river,  de 
bar  them  from  fuch  communication  in  cafe  of  a  rebellion, 
and  the  Canadians  could  not  fubfift  without  thofe  European 
commodities,  which  they  can  only  obtain  through  the  Uni 
ted  States,  with  great  difficulty,  intolerable  expenfe,  and  in 
finite  rilk  and  hazard. 

Another  argument  of  the  Honourable  Member  who  in 
troduced  this  motion,  is  the  great  number  of  the  Romanifts 
in  Ireland,   whom,  in   the  courfe   of  his  fpeech,  he  fome- 
times  reprefents  at  four  millions,  and  fometimes  at  three  mil 
lions,  without  ever  once  mentioning  the  Proteftants ;  but  has 
endeavoured  to  imprefs  the   Members  of   this  Houfe  unac 
quainted  with  Ireland,  that  the  inhabitants,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  are  all  Romanifts.    To  expofe,  however,  the  error 
bf  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  it  is  necefTary  to  compare  the 
tabulations  fucceilively  made  upon  the  population  of  Ireland. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants,  as  calculated  in  1692,  after 
the  Revolution  war,  was  1,200,000  only.     Another  calcula 
tion   in  1731,  as  ftated  in  the  Dominicana  Hibernia  of  Dr. 
Burke,  the  Romifh  biihop  of  Oflbry,  700,453  Proteftants, 
and  1,309,768  Romanifts,  not  exceeding  the  Proteftants  in 
the   proportion  of  tivi  to  one — and  in  1762  the  fame  author 
bitterly   complains,  that    the   proportion    at  that    time  had 
greatly  increafed  on  the  Proteftaiu   fide.     May  it  not  then 
be  fairly  deduced  that  the  Romanifts  at  this  day  in   Ireland 
are  not  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  to  the  Proteftants  ? 
From  the  beft  calculations  lately  made  it  appears,  that  rhe 
whole  inhabitants  of  Ireland  do  not  now  exceed  three  mil 
lions,  of    which   number    it    may   be  fairly    reckoned   that 
J,2co,coo  are  Proteftants,  whom  the  Honourable  Member 
appears  to  contemn  fo  much  that   he   has  not  even  conde- 
fcended  to  mention  them:  from  this  it  will  appear  that  they 
do  not  conftjtute  above  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the 
Britilh  Iflands— aj>d  it   is  notorious  they  do  not  potlcfs  one- 
fortieth  part  of  the  re.sj  and  perfonal  property  of  that  coun 
try,  nor  one-thoufandth  part  of  the  property  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     In  fa&,  they  compofe  the  mob  and  the  beggary 
of  Ireland,  and  are  not   of  confcquence  enough,  either  in 
wealth  or  power, to  demand,  as  this  Petition  does, 
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the  fubverfion  of  the  Conftitution  in  Church  and  State,  ami 
the  deftruction  of  the  Proteflants  of  Ireland,  for  their  grati 
fication.  '1  he  argument  that  the  reprefsntative  franchife 
Should  be  granted  to  the  Romanics,  becnufe  elective  fran 
chife  is  granted  to  them  in  Ireland,  is  fo  far  from  being  an 
argument  for  fuch  a  grant,  founded  on  the  numbers  of  that 
fe<5>,  that  it  is  a  (Irong  argument  for  depriving  them  of  the 
elective  franchife.  It  is  much  fafer  for  a  Romifli  govern 
ment,  even  a  popular  one,  to  admit  Proteftants  to  places  of 
truil  and  power,  than  for  a  Proteftant  iState  to  admit  Ro- 
xnanifts  ;  .becaufe  Proteftants  hold  no  point  of  faith  hoftile 
to  the  independence  of  the  State  under  which  they  live  :— 
Romanifts  do ;  and  to  give  them  political  power  would  be 
furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  overturning  the  Confti- 
tution.  The  indigent  mob  in  any  country,  as  they  are  in 
Jreland,  ought  not  to  be  gratified  at  the  expenfe  of  ruin  to 
the  loyal,  opulent  and  reputable  part  of  the  State — for,  if  fo, 
ve  (hould  have  agrarian  laws  and  equality  adopted  in  every 
State  j  becaufe  the  indigene  in  every  ftate  compofe  the  bulic 
of  the  population,  and  are  defirous  of  degrading  and  plun 
dering  die  gre.it  and  the  rich  in  every  itate,  as  "well  as  in 
Ireland.  To  Cum  up  all  the  arguments  againfl  this  rneafure: 
The  laws  which  enjoin  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  are  not  re- 
ilriclive  nor  exclufive  laws,  in  refpeft  to  any  clafs  of  people 
in  the  community,  except  traitors  j  becaufe  it  in  merely  an 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  State,  and  no  fubject  refufing  it 
fhould  be  admitted  to  the  functions  of  a  Legiflator,  or  any 
place  of  truft  or  power  in  the  State.  It  would  be  a  fubverT 
fion  of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  and  let  in  an 
univerfnl  deluge  of  Atheitm,  Infidelity, Democracy, and  Anar 
chy.  It  would  be  to  admit  the  juftice  of  ihc  Pope's  claim  to 
the  fupremacy  of  the  Church  in  thefe  realms.  It  would  be  to 
violate  the  conditions  of  the  two  Unions,  with  Scotland  and 
\vith  Ireland.  It  would  be  to  violate  the  King's  Coronation 
Oath.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  fuppofed  His  Mnjelty  will 
ever  agree  to  it.  The  tendering  a  bill  to  him  for  fuch  % 
purpofe,  would  be  an  infult  to  him  : — and  for  all  thefe 
ibas  1  give  my  hearty  negative  to  the  motion. 
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Mn.  GR  ATT  AN.— "  Sir,  in  offering  to  the  House 
my  sentiments  on  this  most  important  -subject,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  avoid  the  example  set  me  by  the 
Learned  Member  who  has  .just  Sat  down.  I  shall 
deprecate  all  animosity  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other.  As  the  c'atises  have  ceased,  I  think  all  ani 
mosity  arising  out  of  those  causes  should  also  cease; 
and  instead,  therefore,  of  calumniating  either  party,  I 
rise  to  defend  both.  I  do  not  wish  to  revive  in  de 
tail  the  memory  of  those  Rebellions  to  which  the 
Learn?-:!  Member  has  alluded.  The'  pa:st  troubles  of 
Ireland;  the  Rebellion  of. 1641,  and  the  Civil  Wars 
\vhich  followed — I  do  n:>t  wholly  forget;  but  I  re 
member  them  only  to  deprecate  the  example  and 
renounce  the  animosity.  The  Penal  Code,  which 
preceded  and  followed  those  times,  I  remember  also, 
but  only  enough  to  know  that  the  cause  and  reasons 
for  that  Code  have  totally  expired  ;  and  as  on  the 
one  side  the  Protestant  should  relinquish  his  ani 
mosity  on  account  of  the  Rebellions,  so  the  Catholics 
should  relinquish  their  animosity  on  account  of  the 
Laws  :  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  man 
who  attempts  to  keep  alive  these  animosities  in  Ire 
land,  is  the  worst  enemy  of  that  country,  and  the 
deluded  ally  of  France,  or  any  other  power  that 
Wages  war  against  this. 

'*  The  question  for  your  consideration  this  night,  is 
not  as  stated  by  the  Learned  Member.  It  is  not 
merely  whether  you  will  now  privilege  or  still  keep 
disqualified  a  few  Roman  Catholic  Gentlemen,  for 
seats  in  Parliament,  or  c  erlain  offices  in  the  State  ? 
bin  it 'is,  Whether  you  \vill  impart  ro  a  fifth  portion 
of  the  population  in  your  European  Empire,  a  com 
munity  in  that  which  is  the  vital  principle  of  yoi?r 
Constitution  and  your  strength,  and  thus  confirm 
the  integrity  and  augment  the  power  of  your  Em 
pire  j  or  whether  you  v/ril.  still  keep  in  a  suite  of 
languor  and  neutrality,  so  great  a  portion  of  your 
People  ?  This  is  really  the  question  before  you.' 
Depend  on  it  that  th'is  question  is  to  Ireland  highly 
important: — to  you — ev^ery  thing:  and  before  you 
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will  impose  on  yourselves  such  a  sentence  as  that 
recommended  by  the  Learned  Doctor,  you  will  re 
quire  I  think  better  arguments  than  those  he  has  ad 
vanced.  For,  according  to  him,  you  would  reject 
this  claim,  without  even  the  decency  of  deliberation. 
The  Catholics  ask  of  you  equal  advantages  with  their 
Protestant  fellow  subjects  ;  but  no,  says  the  Learned 
Doctor,  their  request  must  not  be  granted.  Ac 
cording  to  him,  they  are  an  execrable  Race  :  his  argu 
ments  make  a  distinction  between  the  People  of  Ire 
land  on  the  score  of  Religion,  which  I  contend  is 
fallacious.  The  Learned  Doctor  has  substantially 
told  you  that  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  which  is 
more  independent  than  the  Catholic  Church  here,  is 
the  worst  in  Europe  ;  that  the  Irish  Catholics,  our 
own  kindred,  conforming  to  our  own  terms,  are  the 
worst  of  Papists ;  that  the  distinction, — a  distinction 
made  by  the  Law,  and  propounded  by  ourselves, 
and  essential  to  the  State, — between  temporal  and  spi 
ritual  power,  is  a  vain  discrimination — and  that  the 
People  of  Ireland  to  be  good  Catholics  must  be  bad 
subjects  ! — and  finally,  he  has  emphatically  said, 
*c  that  the  Irish  Catholic  never  is — never  was — or 
ever  will  be  a  faithful  subject  to  a  British  Protestant 
King" — and  that  they  hate  all  Protestants  and  all 
Englishmen.  Thus  has  he  pronounced  against  his 
Countrymen  three  Curses : — Eternal  War  with  each 
other — Eternal  War  with  England — and  eternal 
Peace  with  France  !  —  (loud  applauses.)  The  speech 
of  the  Learned  Doctor  on  which  this  assertion  is 
maintained  so  strongly  inculcates  the  doctrine,  than 
if  a  Catholic  Printer  were  to  publish  it  in  a  time  of 
Invasion,  that  Printer  might  be  indicted  for  High 
Treason,  as  the  publisher  of  a  composition  that 
would  administer  to  the  Catholics  a  stimulus  for  in 
surrection,  and  advance  the  authority  of  their  Reli 
gion  to  justify  Rebellion.  If  the  Learned  Doctor  were 
to  be  answered  by  examples,  I  could  refer  him  to 
an  extensive  branch  of  Irish  Catholics,  whose  public 
conduct  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  opinions  he 
imputes,  I  could  answer  him  most  effectually  by 
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reference  to  the  whole  of  their  conduct, — I  could 
answer  him  by  their  allegiance — nay,  more,  I  could 
answer  him  by  the  conduct  of  their  Censors  in  their 
private  families :  by  the  latter  reference  could  I 
show  that  the  private  conduct  of  those  Censors  di 
rectly  contrasts  their  public  Doctrine.  But  I  prefer 
following  his  own  arguments.  The  Learned  Doctor's 
attack  consists  of  four  Parts :  First,  Invective  Ca 
lumny  uttered  against  the  Religion  of  the  Catholics. 
Secondly — Invective  uttered  against  the  present  Ge 
neration.  Thirdly,  Invective  against  the  past;  and 
Fourthly,  Invective  against  the  future. — Here  th§ 
limits  of  Creation  interposed,  and  stopped  the  Learned 
Member.  It  is  to  defend  those  different  Generations 
and  their  Religion  that  I  now  rise;  to  rescue  the 
Catholic  from  his  attack — and  the  Protestant  from 
his  Defence. — (Much  laughter  and  applause) — I  do  not 
conceive,  however,  that  I  have  a  very  difficult  task 
to  encounter ;  for  the  Learned  Doctor  has  left  me 
little  to  do,  having  in  most  instances  answered  him 
self,  and  refuted  his  own  assertions.  Sir,  I  profess  to 
know  but  little  on  many  of  those  subjects  about 
which  the  Honourable  Doctor  may  and  ought  to  be 
very  learned  ;  and  perhaps  if  I  did,  it  would  not  be 
very  grateful  to  the  House  that  I  should  indulge 
much  in  them.  I  shall  not  therefore  enter  into  very 
minute  discussion  upon  his  doctrinal  points — but 
confine  myself  principally  to  his  general  heads,  in 
which  I  differ  in  opinion  from  him  most  decidedly. 
Before  I  proceed  further  I  shall  lay  down  a  principle 
as  the  basis  of  my  arguments,  and  which  I  trust  I 
shall  substantiate  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  House. 
The  principle  which  I  do  most  decidedly  hold  is, 
that  the  Catholic  Religion,  abstracted  from  the 
Court  cf  Rome,  implies  not  the  slightest  tenet  irre 
concilable  with  the  strictest  loyalty  to  a  Protestant 
Government,  and  therefore  can  impose  no  sentiment 
upon  the  Irish  Catholic  hostile  to  his  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain — but  quite  the 
contrary :  that  the  Irish  Catholic  may  be  therefore  as 
good  a  Subject  of  the  King,  and  as  much  attached 
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to  His  Majesty,  us  any  Protestant  inhabitant  of  Mid 
dlesex.  This  assertion  is  founded  upon  my  know 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
That  religion  does  not,  I  know,  profess  or  hold 
such  maxims  as  the  Learned  Doctor  has  ascribed.  It 
is  not  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  Popes— nor  is 
it  to  be  judged  by  their  conduct.  I  can  show  by 
reference  to  its  most  respectable  authorities  that  ever 
have  appeared,  that  none  of  those  tenets  attributed 
to  Catholics  by  the  Learned  Doctor,  and  those  who 
think  with  him,  ever  formed  any  pare  of  the  Catholic 
belief. 

<c  The  civil  interference  of  the  Pope,  his  assumed 
power  of  despotism,  together  with  the  supposed 
doctrine,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  are 
the  great  objections  urged  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.  To  convict  them  on  those  points,  the 
Learned  Doctor  has  gone  forth  with  a  sinister  zeal 
to  collect  materials  tor  his  purpose;  and  behold  he 
returns  with  much  of  disputed  comment — much  of 
doubtful  test — much  of  executive  decrees  and  of 
such  other  things,  now  become  obsolete  because 
useless,  and  iictie  noticed  because  very  dull  and  very 
uninteresting ;  and  wherein  the  Learned  Genclemaa 
may,  for  these  reasons,  take  many  little  liberties  in 
the  way  of  misquotation  or  convenient  suppression. 
All  these,  the  fruits  of  his  unprofitable  industry,  he 
has  laid  before  you  : — very  kindly  and  liberally  he  dees 
it: — but  of  this  huge  and  tremendous  collection  you 
must  reject  a  principal  parr,  as  totally  irrelevant  to 
the  question  ;  namely,  all  that  matter  which  belongs 
to  the  Court  of  Rcme,  as  distinct  from  the  Church; 
sidly,  of  the  remnant  after  that  rejection,  you  must 
remove  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  which  is  not  doctrinal,  and  which  is  not  con 
fined  to  doctrine  regarding  faith  and  moral,  exclusive 
of,  an J  unmixed  wirh,  any  .temporal  matter  whatever. 
After  this  correction,  you  will  have  reduced  this 
Learned  IJJoctor  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  two  mise 
rable  canons,, — the  only  rewards  of  his  labour,  and 
results  of  his  toil,  both  decreed  centuries  before  the 
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Reformation,  and  therefore  not  bearing  on  the  Pro* 
itestant  or  the  Reformers.    The  first  is  a  canon  ex 
communicating  persons  who  do  not  abide  by  a  pro 
fession   of   faith  contained    in   a   preceding  canon, 
v/nich  notably  concludes  with  the  following  observa 
tion, — thac  virgins  and   married  women  may  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  God !  Now  I  cannot  think 
such  a  canon  ought  to   excite  any  grave  impression 
or  alarm   in   this  House,  passed  six  hundred  years 
ago,  three  hundred  years   before  the  birth  of  the 
reformation,   made  by  lay  princes  as  well  as  ecclesir 
astics,  and  never  acknowledged  or  noticed  in  these 
islands,  even  in    times  of  their  popery.     The  other 
canon,  that  of  Constance,  goes  to  deny  the  force  of 
a  free  passport  or  safe-conduct  to  Heretics,  given 
by  temporal  Princes   in   bar  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Church  :  and  on  this  the  Learned  Doctor  founds 
his   deduction,    that   no   faith  is    to    be   kept   with 
Heretics.     Without  going  further  into   that  canon, 
'tis  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  positively  affirmed  by 
the  Catholics,  that  this  does  noi.  go  further   than  to 
assert  the  power  of  the  Church  to  inquire  into  heresy, 
notwithstanding  any  impediments  from  lay  princes; 
and,  further  against  the  Learned  Doctor,  there  is  an 
authori'.y  for  that  iriterpie  cation,  in  contradiction  to 
his  interpretation,  not  merely  above  his  authority,  but 
a.uy  that  it  is  in  his  studies  to  produce:   I  mean  that 
of  Grotius,  who  mentions,  that  the  imputation  cast 
upon  the  Catholics,  on  account  of  that  canon,  is  un 
founded.     Here  I  stop,  and  submit  that  the  member 
is  in  the  state  of  a  plaintiff,  who  cannot  make  out 
his  case,  notwithstanding  his   two  canons  -t  that  he 
has  failed  most  egrcgiously,  and   has  no  right   to 
throw-   the  other  party  on  their  defence.     However, 
the  Catholics  have  gone,  as  far  as  relates  to  him, 
gratuitously  into  their  case;  they  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the   imbecility  of   their  opponents; 
and  they  have  been  enabled  to  produce  on  the  subject 
of  the. above  charges,  the  opinions  of  six  universities, 
to   whom   those   charges,  in   the   shape   of  queries, 
have  been  submitted :   Paris,  Louvaine,  Salamanca, 
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Douay,  Valladolid,  Alcala.  The  universities  have 
all  answered,  and  have,  in  their  answers,  not  only 
disclaimed  the  imputed  doctrines,  but  disclaimed 
them  with  abhorrence.  Can  you  then,  an  Imperial 
Parliament,  suffer  yourselves  to  be  influenced  by 
such  chimeras  ?  Can  you  doubt,  after  all  the  experi 
ence  you  have  had,  that  the  Catholics  are  cordially 
and  sincerely  and  personally  attached  to  your 
Sovereign  ?  thst  they  are  ready  to  go  forth  with  you 
and  meet  the.  common  enemy  ?  Will  you  then  dis 
card  them  as  unworthy  of  your  confidence  ?  Will 
you  in  the  present  circumstances  of  your  Empire, 
in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge,  have  it 
rold  that  you  are  irreconcilably  averse  to  three  mil 
lions  of  your  people  on  account  of  their  religion  ? 
that,  merely  for  a  difference  in  speculative  opinions, 
you  will  cast  away  one  fifth  of  your  whole  popula 
tion  and  physical  resource — and  all  this  because  the 
Catholics  are  charged  with  believing  in  the  Pope's 
dispensing  power  in  political  affairs — and  other 
opinions  equally  absurd — and  equally  abjured  and 
refuted?  What  methods  are  the  Catholics  to  take, 
for  satisfying  you  they  do  not  entertain  the  principles 
and  opinions  imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies  ? 
They  have  not  only  given  you  the  authorities  of  their 
most  respectable  universities — but  they  have  gone 
further  -,  they  have  drawn  up  and  subscribed  a  Decla 
ration  of  nine  articles,  solemnly  renouncing  the 
imputed  doctrines,  and  abjuring  all  claims  to  Pro 
testant  property  and  to  the  property  of  the  Church 
in  form  and  principle.  They  have  gone  still  further 
yet — they  have  desired  the  Protestants  to  name 
their  own  terms  of  abjuration. — -The  Protestants 
have  done  so, — and  heie  is  the  instrument  of  their 
compact — it  is  an  Oath  framed  by  a  Protestant  Par 
liament,  principally  manufactured  by  the  Hon. 
Doctor  himself,  in  which  the  Irish  Catholics  not 
only  abjure  the  imputed  doctrine,  but  are  sworn  to 
the  state  and  to  the  present  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  present 
state  of  Protestant  Property  :  this  Oath  has  been 
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universally  taken,  both  by  laity  and  clergy,  (for  t he- 
Learned  Doctor  was  mistaken  when  he  said  the 
latter  did  not  subscribe  it,)  and  by  this  Oath  both 
parties  are  concluded  ;  the  Catholics  from  resorting 
to  the  abjured  doctrines,  and  the  Protestants  from 
resorting  to  the  abjured  charge.  Did  the  Learned 
Doctor  shape  this  test  merely  in  order  that  the 
Catholic  might  perjure  himself?  Was  it  to  work  no 
good,  to  rectify  nothing  that  was  wrong,  but  merely 
to  enable  the  Learned  Doctor  to  say  to  the  Catholics, 
taking  this  test,  '  Hitherto  you  have  been  only 
traitors,  but  now  you  are  perjured/  and  sending 
them  more  readily  to  the  devil  ?  If  there  be  any 
consistency  in  his  argument — such  must  be  the  ne 
cessary  result  of  his  doctrine  -,  and  therefore  I  contend 
that  the  Learned  Gentleman  is  answered  by  his  own 
test.  When  the  Member  imputes,  as  he  has  done, 
to  the  Catholic,  the  principles  thereby  abjured,  it  is 
not  the  Catholic  who  breaks  faith  with  him,  buc 
it  is  he  who  breaks  faith  with  the  Catholic.  He 
acts  in  violation  of  the  instrument  he  himself  formed, 
and  is  put  down  by  his  own  authority.  But  the 
Catholics  have  not  only  thus  obtained  a  special 
acquittal  from  the  charges  made  against  them  in 
this  debate ;  they  have  obtained  a  general  acquittal 
also. 

(f  The  most  powerful  of  their  opponents,  the  late 
Earl  of  Clare,  writes  as  follows :-  '  They  who  ad 
here  to  the  church  of  Rome  are  good  Catholics, 
they  who  adhere  to  the  court  of  Rome  are  traitors  ;' 
and  he  quotes  Lord  Somers  as  his  authority,  in 
which  he  entirely  acquiesces,  and  acknowledges  their 
innocence  in  their  adherence  to  the  church  of  Rome 
as  distinct  from  the  r^ar/.  Very  well:  a  test,  such  I  have 
already  mentioned,  is  formed  by  a  Protestant  Doctor, 
abjuring  the  doctrine  of  the  court  of  ?^ome,  and 
reducing  their  religion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  by 
which  this  people  become  Catholics  and  cease  to 
be  Papists.  This  test,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  articles,  is  reduced  to  an  Oath,  and  this  Oath 
is  introduced  into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  taken, 
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tmiversally.  Here  again  are  the  opponents  to  •  tn£ 
Catholic  concluded  by  their  own  concessions — by 
tendering  an  Oath  to  Catholics,  they  allow  an  Oath 
to  be  a  test  of  sincerity  ;  by  framing  that  Oath 
under  the  circumstances,  rhey  make  it  a  test  of  pure 
Catholicism  ;  and  while  they  continue  to  visit  upon 
the  Catholics  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged 
before  this  change,  by  their  own  argument  they 
pronounce  pure  Catholicism  to  be  innoxious.  But 
the  Honourable  Member  has  gone  a  little  further 
than  to  pronounce  the  innocence  of  the  Catholics; 
he  has  pronounced  the  inischicvous  consequences  of 
the  laws  that  proscribe  them;  he  has  said  intstf 
many  words,  that  an  Irish  Catholic  never  is,  and 
never  will  be,  faithful  to  a  British  Protestant  King  ; 
he  does  not  say  every  Catholic,  for  then  he  would 
include  the  English  Catholics  and  those  of  Canada ; 
nor  does  he  say  every  Irishman  must  hate  the  King, 
for  then  he  would  include  every  Protestant  in  Ire 
land  :  the  cause  of  the  hatred  is  not  then  in  the  re 
ligion  nor  in  the  soil ;  it  must  be  therefore  in  the  laws 
— in  something  which  the  Protestant  dees  not  experi 
ence  in  Ireland,  nor  the  Catholics  in  any  country 
but  in  Ireland — that  is  to  say,  in  the  Penal  Code : 
that  Code  then,  according  to  him,  has  made  the* 
Catholics  enemies  to  the  King  :  thus  has  he  acquitted 
the  Catholics  and  convicted  the  Code.  This  is  not- 
extraordinary  ;  it  is  the  natural  progress  of  a  blind 
and  a  great  polemic :  such  characters, — they  begirt 
-•  with  a  fatal  candour,  and'then  precipitate  to  a  fata! 
extravagance ;  and  are  at  once  undermined  by  their 
candour,  and  exposed  by  their  extravagance  :  so  with 
the  Learned  Member — he  hurries  on,  he  knows  not 
where,  utters  he  cares  not  what,  equally  negligent 
of  the  grounds  of  his  assertions  and  their  necessary 
inferences.— Thus, — when  he  thinks  he  is  establish 
ing  his  errors,  unconsciously  and  unintentionally  he* 
promulgates  truth  ;  or  rather,  in  the  very  tempest 
of  his  speech,  Providence  seems  to  govern  his  lips 
so  that  they  shall  prove  false  to  his  purposes,  and 
testify  to  his  refutation.  Interpret  the  gentleman 
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literally, — what  blasphemy  has  he  uttered  !  He  has 
said,  that  the  Catholic  Religion,  abstracted  as  it  is 
at  present  in  Ireland  from  Popery,  and  reduced,  as 
it  is,  to  mere  Catholicism,  is  so  inconsistent  with 
the  duties  of  morality  and  allegiance  as  to  be  a 
very  great  evil.  Now,  that  Religion  is  the  Chris 
tianity  of  two-thirds  of  all  Christendom  ;  it  follows 
then,  according  to  the  Learned  Doctor,  that  the 
Christian  Religion  is  in  general  a  curse :  he  has 
added  that  his  own  countrymen  are  not  only  de 
praved  by  Religion,  but  rendered  perverse  by  Nati 
vity  ;  that  is  to  say,  according-  to  him,  blasted  by 
their  Creator,  and  damned  by  their  Redeemer. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  restore  the  Learned  Member 
to  the  character  of  a  Christian,  we  must  renounce 
him  as  an  advocate,  and  acknowledge  that  he  ha$ 
acquitted  the  Catholics  whom  he  meant  to  condemn, 
and  convicted  the  laws  which  he  meant  to  defend. 
But  though  the  truth  may  be  eviscerated  from  the 
whole  of  the  Member's  statement,,  it  is  not  to  be 
discerned  in  the  particular  parts,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  refute  his  arguments ;  'tis  necessary 
to  controvert  his  parts.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  he 
says,  hate  the  Protestants^  hate  the  English,  and 
hate  the  King.  I  must  protest  against  the  existence 
of  any  truth  of  this  position :  the  laws,  violent  as 
they  were,  mitigated  as  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
they  have  been, — the  people  better  than  the  laws, — 
never  could  have  produced  that  mischief.  Against 
such  a  position  I  appeal  to  the  conscious  persuasion  of 
every  Irishman.  We  will  put  it  to  an  issue  : — I  ap 
peal  to  those  Members  of  this  House  who,  as  Eng 
lish  Secretaries,  have  resided  in  that  country,  whe 
ther  they  ever  x  found  in  the  Irish  of  any  Sect  an 
aversion  to  Englishmen  ?  To  one  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland, — an  Englishman  and  a  Representative  of 
English  Government, — I  am  sure  I  could  appeal,  whe 
ther  thelrish  did  not  approve hisGovernment  and  love 
his  person  !  (Earl  Fitzwilliam.) — and  to  anotherEng- 
lish  Nobleman  now  at  the  head  of  that  Government — 
I  ask  the  Learned  Doctor  whether  the  Irish  hate  him  ? 
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If  any  man  were  to  say  in  Ireland,  that  Nobleman  is 
not  loved  and  venerated  by  the  People,  he  would  be 
laughed  at.  If  I  could  believe  this  position,  what 
could  I  think  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy  ?  and  what 
must  I  think  of  the  British  connexion  and  Govern 
ment,  who  have  been  for  six  hundred  years  in  pos 
session  of  the  country,  with  no  other  effect,  accord 
ing  to  this  logic,  ti.an  to  make  its  inhabitants  abhor 
you  and  your  Generation?  But  this  position  contains 
something  more  than  a  departure.  I  call  upon 
the  Learned  Doctor  to  state  in  what  c'ounty  of  Ire 
land  it  is  that  neither  a  Protestant  nor  an  Englishman 
can  live  in  safety  ?  or  that  one  cannot  exist  in  har 
mony  with  the  other  ?  Will  the  Representative  of 
Clare  or  Kerry,  or  any  other  county,  tell  me,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  do  not  equally  love  the  men, 
no  matter  of  what  religion,  who  use  them  well? 
But  this  position  contains  something  more  than  a  de 
parture  from  fact :  it  says,  Strike,  France !  strike, 
Spain  ! — for  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  are  with  youi 
it  does  much  more,  it  attempts  to  give  them  a  pro 
vocation  -,  it  teaches  you  to  hate  them,  and  them  to 
think  so  ;  and  thus  falsehood  takes  its  chance  of  gene 
rating  into  a  fatal  and  treasonable  truth.  The  Ho 
nourable  Gentleman  having  misrepresented  the  pre 
sent  Generation,  mistates  the  conduct  of  their  An 
cestors,  and  sets  forth  the  past  Rebellions  as  pro 
ceeding  entirely  from  Religion.  I  will  follow  him  to 
those  Rebellions,  and  show,  beyond  his  power  of 
contradiction,  that  Religion  was  not,  and  that  Pro 
scription  was,  the  leading  cause  of  those  Rebellions. 
The  Rebellion  of  1641, — or  let  me  be  controverted 
by  any  historian  of  authority, — did  not  proceed  from 
Religion  ;  it  did  proceed  from  the  extermination  of 
the  inhabitants  of  eight  counties  in  Ulster,  and  from 
the  foreign  and  bigoted  Education  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  and  not  from  Religion.  The  Rebellion  of 
the  Pale — for  it  was  totally  distinct  in  period  or 
cause  from  the  other — did  not  proceed  from  Reli 
gion  ;  the  causes  resembled  your  Petition  of  Right, 
except  that  they  embraced  articles  for  the  security* 
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of  property,  disarmament  of  the  Catholics,  expulsion 
of  them,  in  that  disarmed  state,  from  Dublin  :  many 
other  causes ;  orders  for  the   execution  of  certain 
Priests. — You  will  not  forget  there  was  an  order  to 
banish  their  Priests  in  James  the  First's  time,  and  to 
shut  up  their  Chapels  in  Charles  the  First's ;  these 
were  the  causes  :  there  was  another  cause — you  were 
in  Rebellion;  Scotland  was  in  Rebellion:  there  was 
another  cause — the  Irish  Government  was  in  Re 
bellion  ;  they  had  taken  their  part  with  the  Repub 
licans,  and   wished  to  draw  into  treason   the  Irish 
Freeholders,    in   order  that,  with    the  forfeiture  of 
another's,  one  Rebellion  might  supply  their  own.     I 
go  back  with  concern  to  these  times,  I  see  much 
blood, — no  glory  ;    but   I  have  the  consolation   to 
find,  that  the  causes  were  not  lodged  in  the  Religion 
or  the  Soil,  and  that  all  of  them,  but  the  Proscrip 
tion  cause,  have  vanished.     I  follow  the   Learned 
Member  to  another  Rebellion,  the  which  should  pro 
perly   be  called  a  Civil  War,  not   a  Rebellion  ;  it 
proceeded  from  a  combination  of  causes  which  exist 
no  longer,  and  one  of  those  causes  was  the  abdi 
cating  King  at  the  head  t>f  the  Catholics ;  and  an 
other  cause  was  the  violent  Proscription  carried  on 
against  the  Catholics  by  the  opposite  and  then  pre 
vailing  party  ;  these  causes  are  now  no  more,  or  will 
the  Member  say  there  is  now  an  abdicating  Prince, 
or  now  a  Popish  Plot,  or  now  a  Pretender  ?    There 
are  causes  mostcerrainly  sufficient  to  alarm  you;  but 
very  different,  and  such  as  can  only  be  combated  by 
a  conviction,  that  as  destinies  are  now  disposed  of, 
it  is  not  the  power  of  the  Catholics  which  can  de 
stroy,  or  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  that  can  save 
you.     The  conclusion   I  draw  from  the  history  to 
which  I  allude  is  very  different  from  that  drawn  by  the 
Member,  and  far  more  healing  ;  conclusions  to  show 
the  evils  arising  from  Foreign  Connexions  on  one 
side,  and  from  domestic  Proscription   on  the  other, 
if  all  the  blood  shed  on  those  occasions,  if  the  many 
fights   in  the  first,  and  the  signal  battles  in   the 
second  period,  and  the  consequences  of  those  bat- 
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ties  to  the  defeated  and  to  the  triumphant, — to  the 
slave  that  fled,  and  the  slave  that  followed, — shall 
teach  our  Country  the  wisdom  of  conciliation,  I 
congratulate  her  on  those  deluges  of  blood.  If  not, 
and  that  they  have  flowed  in  vain,  I  submit ; — and  I 
lament  her  fate,  and  deplore  that  perverse  under 
standing,  which  would  render  not  only  the  blessings 
of  Providence,  but  its  visitations,  fruitless,  and 
transmit 'that  which  was  the  curse  of  our  fathers,  as 
an  inheritance  to  their  posterity. 

"  The  Learned  Gentleman  proceeds  to  mistate  a 
period  of  one  hundred  years ;  namely,  the  century 
that  followed  the  Revolution,  and  this  he  makes  a 
period  of  open  or  concealed  Rebellions;  the  sources 
of  his  darkness  and  misinformation  are  to  be  found 
in  History  and  Revelation  :  of  his  charges  against 
that  period  he  brings  no  proof:  none  of  those  on  the 
same  side  with  him  can  bring  any — they  heard  from 
such  a  one,  who  heard  from  such  a  one.  I  neither 
believe  them  nor  such  a  one ;  and  I  desire  that  so 
many  generations  may  not  be  convicted  on  evidence 
which  would  not  be  admitted  against  the  vilest  caitiff, 
and  that  against  evidence  by  which  that  vilest  caitiff 
would  be  acquitted, — against  the  authority  of  dis 
patches  from  successive  chief  Governors  and  of  four 
Acts  of  Parliament — the  Act  of  1778,  which  declares 
their  loyalty  fora  long  series  of  years,  that  of  1782, 
that  of  1792,  that  of  1793,  and  further,  against  thq 
declared  sense  of  Government,  who  in  the  year  1 762 
proposed  to  raise  four  Catholic  regiments,  because 
the  Catholics  had  proved  their  allegiance;  against 
the  authority  of  the  then  Irish  Primate  who  supported 
that  measure ;  and  in  his  speech  on  that  subject  as 
signs  as  his  reason,  that  after  his  perusal  of  Mr. 
Murray's  papers,  nothing  appeared  against  the  Irish 
Catholics  of  any  connexion  whatsoever  with  the  Re 
bellion  of  that  period.  The  Learned  Member  then 
proceeds  to  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  this  he  charges 
tea  the  Catholics  ;  and  against  his  charge  I  appeal  to 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Irish ''House  of 
Common's  if)  1797,  *n  which  it  sets  forth  the  rebel 
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muster,  containing  99000  northerns  enrolled  in  Re 
bellion,    and    all  the    northern  counties  organized. 
At  the  time  in  which  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  states  the  Rebellion  of  the  North,  the  dis 
patches  of  Government  acknowledged  the  steady  al 
legiance  of  the  South,  which  is  the  Catholic  part ;  to 
those  dispatches   I   appeal,  written   at  the  time  of 
Hoche's  projected  Invasion,  and  applauding  the  at 
tachment  and  loyalty  of  the  Southern  Counties,  and 
their  exertions  to  assist  the  army  on  its   march  to 
Cork,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  French.     If  you 
ask  how  the  Rebellion  spread  and  involved  the  Ca 
tholics,  I  will  answer,  and  tell  you,  they  followed  the 
example  of  Protestants  ;  and  that  as  long  as  the  Pro- 
scriptive  System  continues,  and  your  Church  a  Malus 
AnimuSy  there  will    be  in  our  Country  a  stamina! 
weakness,  rendering  the  distempers  to  which  society 
is    obnoxious,    not    only   dangerous    but    deadly  $ 
every  epidemic  disease  will  bring  the  chronic  dis 
temper  into  action.     Even  the  grape-stone   in  the 
hand  of  Death  strikes  with  the  force  of  a  thunder 
bolt.     If  you  have  any  apprehension  on  this  account, 
the  error  is  to   be   found  in  yourselves,  in  human 
policy,  not  in   Religion, — in  the  fallibility  of  Man, 
not  of  God.     If  you  wish  to  strip  Rebellion  of  its 
hopes,  and  France  of  her  expectations,  reform  that 
policy;    you   will   gain  a  victory  over  the  enemy, 
when  you  gain  a  conquest  over  yourselves.     But  I 
will  for  a  moment  accede  to  the  Member's  statement 
against  facts  and  history;  what  is  his  inference? — 
During  one  hundred  years  of  the  proscriptive  system, 
the  State  has  been  in   imminent  danger ;  therefore, 
adds  he,  continue  the  system  ;  here  is  the  regimoa 
under    which    you    have   declined — persevere :   but 
the  Learned   Member    proceeds    to    observe,-    that 
you   cannot    hope    to    reconcile  whom  you  canndt 
hope   to  satisfy ;    that  the    Catholics   will  be  loyai 
only    under    Restriction,      and    rebellious     uncle* 
Concession  j    and   he   instances    the   repeal   of-  die 
Penal  ^)ode.      I   deny    the   instances  and  the  •  in 
ference";' die  repeal  in   1778   and   1782  did  recon- 
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cile  and  did  satisfy^  accordingly  you  will  find,  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  in  1779  and  1780,  1781  and  1782, 
were  active  and  unanimous  to  repel  the  Invasion 
threatened  at  that  time,  when  the  French  rode 
triumpnant  in  the  Channel,  and  Ireland  was  aban^ 
doned  to  the  care  of  6,000  regulars,  and  was  only 
defended  troni  Invasion  by  the  spirit  and  loyalty  of 
the  Catholics,  in  harmony  and  in  arms  with  their 
Protestant  brethren.  The  repeal  of  a  principal  part 
of  the  Penal  Code  in  1793  did  not  reconcile  and 
did  not  satisfy ;  it  was,  because  the  Irish  Govern 
ment  of  that  time  was  an  eiiemy  to  the  Repeal  and  to 
the  Catholics,  and  prevented  the  good  effects  of  that 
measure.  That  Government,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  had  sent  instructions,  (I  know  the  fact  to  be 
so,)  to  the  Grand  Juries,  to  enter  into  Resolutions 
against  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  Their  leading 
Minister  opposed  himself  at  one  of  the  County 
Meetings,  and  took  a  memorable  post  of  hostility 
and  publicity.  When  the  Petition  of  the  Catholics 
was  recommended  in  the  King's  Speech  of  1 793,  one 
of  the  wisest  ever  made  from  the  throne,  I  remem 
ber  Ministers  at  first  took  no  notice  of  that  recom 
mendation — and  that  I  had  the  honour  of  moving 
that  clause  in  the  Address  which  refers  to  that  pas 
sage  in  the  Speech  ;  but  the  Irish  Minister  answered 
the  King,  and  with  unmeasured  severity  attacked 
the  Petitioners.  When  the  Bill,  introduced  in  con 
sequence  of  His  Majesty's  recommendation,  was  in 
progress,  the  same  Minister  with  as  unmeasured 
severity  attacked  the  Bill,  and  repeated  his  seventy 
against  the  Catholics,  who,  it  was  said,  so  long  as 
they  adhered  to  their  religious  opinions,  never  could 
be  loyal — but  would  ever  hate  His  Majesty  and  the 
Government.  The  Catholics,  in  this  instance,  ob 
tained  from  the  English  Ministry  what  they  failed  to 
obtain  from  their,  own  Government.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  Irish  Government  .was  then  engaged  in 
party  contests,  from  which  the  English  was  free — so 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  found  the  hostility  fr^m  Go 
vernment  worse  than  from  die  Law.  When  the 
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same  bill  of  reconciliation,  in  consequence  of  the  re 
commendation  and  reference  of  the  Petition,  was  in 
its  passage,  the  Irish  Government  attempted  ro  hang 
the  leading  men  among  the  petitioners ;  ancl  accord 
ingly  Mr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Hamil  were,  by  their  or 
ders,  indicted  for  a  capital  offence.  I  think  it  was 
Defenderism  ;  and  so  little  ground  was  there  for  the 
charge,  that  those  men  were  triumphantly  acquitted, 
and  the  witnesses  of  the  Crown  so  flagrantly  per 
jured,  that  the  Jud^e,  I  have  heard,  recommended 
a  prosecurion.  These  were  the  causes  why  the  repeal 
of  1793  did  not  satisfy;  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
because  the  Irish  Government  took  care  that  the 
Catholics  should  receive  no  benefit,  therefore  op- 
posing  these  with  their  known  partisans  and  de 
pendants  in  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  when  they 
sought  for  the  freedom  of  the  city,  seldom  giving 
any  office  (chere  are  very  few  instances  in  which 
they  got  a  more  deadly  and  more  active  enemy  than 
before  they  had  experienced  in  the  Law).  I  refer  to 
the  Speeches  delivered  and  published  at  the  time  b 
the  Ministers  and  Servants  of  the  Irish  Government, 
and  persisted  in,  and  delivered  since  ;  and  there  you 
will  see  an  attack  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish, 
from  the  time  of  their  Addresses  for  free  trade,  such 
as  were  glorious,  as  well  as  those  that  were  intem 
perate,  without  discrimination  or  moderation  ;  there 
you  will  see  the  Irish  Ministry  engaged  in  a  wretched 
squabble  with  the  Catholic  Committee,  and  that 
Catholic  Committee  replying  on  that  Ministry,  and 
degrading  it  more  than  it  had  degraded  itself;  and 
you  will  further  perceive  the  Members  of  that  Mi 
nistry  urging  their  charges  against  tne  Members  of 
that  Committee,  to  disqualify  other  Catholics  who 
were  not  of  the  Committee,  but  who  opposed  ic ; — 
so  that  by  their  measures  against  the  one  part  of  the 
Catholics,  and  their  invective  against  the  other, 
they  take  care  to  alienate,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the 
whole  body.  The  fact  is,  the  project  of  conciliation 
m  T793>  recommended  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  was  defeated  by  the  Irish  Cabinet,  which 
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u-as  at  that  time  on  that  subject  in  opposition ;  and 
being  incensed  at  the  British  Cabinet  for  the  counte 
nance  afforded  to  the  Catholics,  punished  the  latter, 
and  sowed  those  seeds  which  afterwards,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  other  causes,  produced  the  Rebellion.. 

"I  have  now  gone  through  so  much  of  the  argument 
as  affects  the  past  and  the  present,  and  as  connected 
with  the  question:  with  regard  to  the  future,  you  must 
consider  that  you  are  now  repealing  the  Penal  Code 
that  has  subsisted  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  ha 
bits  that  have  grown  up  with  it.  But  let  us  not  de 
ceive  ourselves,  or  others,  by  promises  over  sanguine 
or  expectations  too  eager  for  immediate  and  complete 
effect  from  the  repeal  of  this  code.  You  cannot  at 
once  remove  habits  of  such  long  standing :  the  ope 
ration,  however,  like  the  progress  of  the  plough, 
though  slow  and  silent,  will  be  certain  and  effectual  ; 
will  gradually  produce  the  full  harvest  it  promise?, 
and  stop  the  mouth  of  clamour  with  its  own  words. 

"  I  now  leave  the  Learned  Member,  and  proceed 
to  discuss  the  differences  remaining  that  discrimi 
nate  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  persuasion.  I  consider  the  Catholic  religion, 
abstracted  from  the  Ccurt  of  Rome,  a  practicable  re 
ligion  with  regard  to  public  safety.  I  cannot  sup 
pose  there  is  any  thing  in  the  climate  of  the  country, 
or  the  physical  constitution  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
which  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  must  be  of  necessity 
disloyal ;  unless,  as  the  Learned  Doctor  seems  to 
think,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  cursed  by  the  Book 
of  Revelations — by  the  Father  and  by  the  Mother. — 
No — a  tjad  system  of  policy  is  the  source  of  those 
faults  ascribed  to  the  Catholics.  Man  is  fallible — 
God  is  not.  If  I  see  a  man  healthy  upon  a  certain 
diet,  I  presume  the  same  regimen  will  agree  equally 
well  with  another.  So,  the  same  policy  which  made 
you  a  great  people  will  do  the  same  for  Ireland.  It 
has  been  said  that  their  request,  if  granted,  would  only 
give  the  Catholics  a  few  seats  in  this  House  and  ac 
cess  to  a  few  places.  But  this  is  every  thing  to  the 
Catholics :  it  gives  them  an  equality  of  right ;  it 
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gives  tliem  the  whole  Parliament  of  658  Members — 
by  thus  creating  a  common  interest  with  every  Mem 
ber  of  this  House — for  the  force  of  each  part  consti 
tutes  the  force  of  the  whole  body. 

u  Before  we  consider  how  far  we  differ,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  examine  how  far  we  agree ;  we  acknowledge 
the  same  God,  the  same  Redeemer,  the  same  con 
sequences  of  redemption,  the  same  Bible,  and  the 
same  Testament.     Agreeing  in  these,  we  cannot,  as 
far  as  respects  religion,  quarrel  about  the  remainder ; 
because  their  merits  as  Christians  must,  in  our  opi 
nion,  outweigh  their  demerits    as  Catholics,  and  re* 
duce  our  religious  distinctions  to  a  difference  about 
the  Eucharist,  the  Mass,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  mat 
ters  which  may  form  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  not. 
a  division  of  interests.     The  infidel,  under  these  cir 
cumstances,  would  consider  us  as  the  same  religion 
ists, — just  as  the  French  would  consider  you,  and  cut 
you  down  as  the  same  community.     See  whether  we 
are  not  agreed  a  little  further,  and  united  by  statute 
as  well  as  religion :  the  preambles  of  three  acts  de 
clare  the  Catholics  to  be  loyal  subjects ;  the  net  ot 
1778  declares  that  they  have  been  so  for  a  series  of 
years ;  the  same  act  declares  that  they  should  be  ad- 
mitred  into  the  blessings  of  the  constitution  :  the  act 
of  1793  goes  further,  and  admins  them  into  a  parti 
cipation  of  those  blessings. — Oh  but  then  they  arc 
not  to  have  political  power  ! — And  yen,  surely,  civil 
rights  imply  political  power.     Thus  is  the  principle 
of  identification  between  the  two  sects  established  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  thus  are  the  Catholics  by, 
that  law  proclaimed  to  be  innocent,  the  calumniators 
of  the  Catholics  guilty,  and  the  restrictions  condemn 
ed.     Let  us  consider  their  situation  under  these  laws : 
Professedly  and  in  principle  admitted  to  every  thing, 
except   seats   in  Parliament,    and  certain  offices  of 
state;  they  are  in  fact  excluded  from  every  thing, 
.under  the  circumstances  of  praying  for  every  thing; 
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the  few  places  they  enjoy  make  no  exception.  But 
if,  after  granting  so  much,  we  quarrel  here,  we  must 
be  guilty  of  the  greatest  imprudence — they  pay  their 
proportion  to  the  navy,  and  contribute  one-third  to 
its  numbers,  and  have  not  a  commission  ;  they  con 
tribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  army,  and  to  one-third 
of  its  numbers,  and  have  not  a  commission  :  if  yon 
injure  these,  the  Catholic  part  of  your  army  and 
•navy,  yoti  injure  yourselves,  and  you  do  a  great 
injury  to  tl  e  Catholic  understanding,  by  preventing 
that  growth  and  expansion  of  intellect  and  talent 
which  the  temptation  of  attaining  the  highest  station 
i".  either  must  create.  By  the  distinction  you  place 
him  under  a  great  disadvantage,  and  subject  him  to 
insult  from  his  inferiors  in  merit.  You  also  do  an 
injury  to  morals,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  hatred 
and  jealousy  between  individuals  of  the  same  com 
munity.  You  do  an  injury  to  the  peace  of  the  coun 
try  by  persecution,  and  encouraging  the  little  man 
of  blood  to  raise  himself  into  power  and  consequence 
by  harassing  and  vexing  his  countrymen.  And  shall 
I  now  be  asked,  How  are  the  Catholics  affected  by 
this  ?  or  be  told  that  the  Catholic  body  would  not  be 
served  by  the  removal  of  this?  But  I  ask,  How  would 
the  Protestant  body  be  affected,  if  only  removed 
from  the  state,  the  parliament,  die  navy,  and  the 
army  ?  In  addition  to  this,  1  am  to  add  the  many 
minor  injuries  done  to  the  Catholics,  in  ways  that 
must  be  felt,  and  cannot  be  calculated  :  the  inesti 
mable  injury  done  to  the  Catholic  mind,  by  pre 
cluding  it  from  the,  objects  of  ambition,  and  to  the 
Catholic  spirit,  .^''"exposing  it  to  taunts  and  in 
sults,  you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  ;  as,  for  instance, 
such  as  are  uttered  by  the  vilest  of  the  Protestants 
^against  the  first  of  the  Catholics.  I  am  to  add  the 
mischief  done  to  the  morals  of  the  country,  by  set 
ting  up  a  false  standard  of  merit,  by  which  men 
without  religion,  moral  or  political  integrity,  shall 
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6btain,  by  an  abhorrence  of  their  fellow  subjects, 
credit  and  consequence,  and  acquire  an  impunity  for 
selling  the  whole  community,  because  they  detest  a 
part  of  it.  You  see  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  part 
of  society  to  afflict  the  other,  without  paying  the 
penalty  and  feeling  the  consequences  of  its  own  po 
licy  in  the  re-action  of  its  own  bad  passions  on  itself. 
I  am  to  add  the  mischief  done  to  the  peace  of  th<* 
country,  when  the  spirit  of  religious  discord  descends 
to  the  lower  order-  of  the  people,  and  the  holiday 
becomes  a  riot;  and  when  the  petty  magistrate  turns 
chapman  and  dealer  in  politics,  turns  theologian 
and  robber,  makes  for  himself  a  situation  in  the 
country,  formed  out  of  the  monstrous  lies  he  tells  of 
his  Catholic  neighbours,  fabricates  false  panics  of  in 
surrection  and  invasion — then  walks  forch  the  mnn 
of  blood.  His  creditors  tremble ;  the  French  do 
not;  and  atrocities  which  he  dares  not  commit  in  his 
own  nam,e,  he  perpetrates  for  the  honour  of  his  King, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  Maker.  I  have  heard  of  the 
incivilization  of  Ireland;  too  much  has  been  said  on 
that  subject :  I  deny  the  fact;  a  country  exporting 
above  five  millions,  even  at  your  official  value,  near 
above  half  a  million  of  corn,  three  millions  of  linen, 
paying  eight  millions  to  the  state,  cannot  be  barba 
rous  ;  a  nation  connected  with  you  for  six  hundred 
years  !  What  do  you  say  ?  Can  it  be  barbarous  ?  If 
France  should  say  so,  you  should  for  your  own  sakes 
contradict  her;  because  it  is  not  on  Ireland,  but  on 
you,  the  reflection  must  fall.  If  any  thing,  however, 
delays  the  perfect  and  extensive  civilization  of  Ireland, 
it  is  principally  her  religious  animosity  :  examine  all 
the  causes  of  human  misery,  the  tragic  machinery  of 
the  globe,  and  the  instruments  of  civil  rage  and  do~ 
mestic  murder,  and  you  find  no  itamonism  like  ic, 
because  it  privileges  all  the  rest,  and  amalgamates 
with  infidelity  as  well  as  murder;  and  conscience, 
which  restrains  ether  vices,  becomes  a  prompter  here. 
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To  restrain  this  waste  and  this  conquest  exercised 
over  your  understanding,  your  morals,  and  your  for 
tune,  my  Honourable  Friend  makes  his  motion*. 

"  Come,  let  us  hear  the  objections.  The  Ca 
tholics,  they  say,  should  not  have  political  power : 
why,  they  have  it  already;  they  got  it  when  you 
gave  them  landed  property,  and  they  got  it  when 
you  gave  them  the  elective  franchise — <c  Be  it 
enacted  that  the  Catholics  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  all  offices,  (civil  and  military  except,)" 
and  then  the  act  excludes  a  certain  numeration. 
This  is  the  Act  of  1793 — and  is  not  this  political 
power  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  So  that  the 
objection  goes  not  so  much  against  the  Petition  as 
against  the  Law,  and  the  Law  is  the  answer  to  it. 
The  reasons  they  give  for  objecting  to  the  Law  are, 
ist,  That  the  Catholics  do  not  acknowledge  the 
King  to  be  the  head  of  their  Church.  To  require  that 
a  person  of  the  Catholic  faith  should  acknowledge 
a  lay  person  of  another  religion  who  makes  no  very 
encouraging  declarations  towards  them,  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  going  very  far  ;  but 
to  make  the  withholding  such  acknowledgment  the 
test  of  disaffection,  is  much  further  ;  further  than 
reason,  and  further  than  the  law,  which  does  not 
require  such  test,  but  is  satisfied  with  a  negative 
Oath  ;  and  therefore  the  Presbyterian  who  makes  no 
Fuch  acknowledgment  may  sit  in  Parliament  \  so  that 
here  the  objector  is  answered  again  by  the  law,  and 
the  reason  he  gives  in  opposition  to  the  law  shows 
that  the  Legislature  is  wiser  than  he  is.  The  reason 
alleged  is,  that  he  who  allows  His  Majesty  to  be 
the  head  of  his  Church  has  more  allegiance,  because 
he  acknowledges  the  King  in  more  capacities  :  ac 
cording  to  this,  the  Turk  has  more  allegiance  than 

*  The  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  done  much  to 
reconcile,  but  his  mild  integrity  and  gocd  sense  must  be  aided  by 
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either,  for  he  acknowledges  the  Grand  Seignor  in 
ail  capacities;  and  tnc  Englishman  has  less  allegi 
ance  than  any  other  subject  in  Europe,  because, 
whereas  other  European  subjects  acknowledge  their 
King  in  a  legislative  as  well  as  an  executive  capa 
city,  the  English  acknowledge  their  King  in  the 
latter  capacity  only.  But  such  men  know  not  how  to 
estimate  allegiance,  which  is  not  measured  by  the 
powers  which  you  allow,  but  by  the  privilege2-  which 
you  keep :  thus,  your  allegiance  is  of  a  higher  or 
der,  because  it  is  rendered  for  the  proud  circum 
stances  belonging  to  an  Englishman — to  the  Peer 
who  has  his  rank,  the  Commoner  who  has  his  pri 
vilege^,  and  the  Peasant  who  has  Magna  Charta. 
The  Catholic,  too,  he  has  an  interest  in  his  allegiance 
• — increase  that  interest,  that  is,  increase  this  privi 
lege,  you  increase  the  force  of  the  obligation,  and 
with  it  your  own  security.  Hut  here  again  the  ob 
jector  interposes,  and  alleges  that  the  Catholic  does 
not  only  not  acknowledge  the  King  to  be  the  head 
of  their  Church,  buc  acknowledges  a  foreign  power  : 
— Whom  ?  I  cannot  find  him.  There  was  indeed  a 
power  which  you  set  up  in  the  last  war  and  guarded 
with  your  troops — is  that  the  memory  at  which 
Gentlemen  tremble? — a  sort  of  president  or  chair, 
in  whose  name  the  business  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  conducted,  /tfrwhom  no  Catholic  would  fight,  and 
against  whom  the  Irish  Catholic  would  fight,  if  he 
came  into  their  Country  at  the  head  of  an  invading 
army  ! — They  have  said  so. — You  will  recollect  how 
little  you  yourselves  feared  that  name,  when  you 
encompassed  and  preserved  it  at  the  very  time  of 
the  Irish  Rebellion  -,  and  now  do  Gentlemen  set  it 
up  and  bring  it  back  again  into  the  world  as. a  prin 
ciple  to  influence  the  action  of  the  Irish  ?  But  then  I 
have  received  an  answer  to  this,  and  that  Bonaparte 
has  gotten  possession  of  the  power  and  person  of  the 
Pope.  What  power  ?  He  had  no  power  before  his 
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captivity,  and  therefore  he  became  a  captive ;  he 
has  not  found  his  power  in  his  captivity,  or  will  you 
say  that  he  could  now  disband  an  Austrian  army  or 
an  Irish  army, — or  that,  if  he  were  to  issue  out  his  ex 
communications,  your  seamen  and  soldiers  would 
desert  ?  Such  the  power  of  the  Pope — such  your 
fear  of  it — and  such  is  the  force  of  their  argument. 
What  is  the  policy  of  it  ?  Bonaparte  has  gotten  the 
Pope — give  him  the  Catholic?.  But  here  the  ob 
jector  interposes  again,  and  tells  us,  it  is  in  vain  to 
Jook  for  harmony  with  the  Catholics,  inasmuch  as 
they  deliver  us,  the  Protestants,  as  Heretics,  to 
damnation ;  gravely  they  say  this ;  soberly  they  say 
this  in  a  morning.  And  according  to  this,  you  must 
not  only  repeal  your  Laws  of  Toleration,  but  you 
must  disband  part  of  your  army  and  your  navy,  and 
disqualify  your  electors.  The  Catholic  who  hears 
this  produces  a  Protestant  Creed,  which  does  the 
same  thing,  and  damns  his  sect  likewise  ;  the  In- 
fidel,  who  listens,  agrees  with  both,  and  triumphs," 
and  suggests  that  it  were  better  not  to  cast  off  your 
People,  but  to  shake  off  your  Religion.  So  Volney 
makes  all  sects  contend,  and  ail  conquer,  and  Re 
ligion  the  common  victim.  The  truth  is,  exclusive 
Salvation  was  the  common  phrensy  of  all  sects,  and 
is  the  Religion  of  none,  and  is  now  not  rejected  by 
all,  but  laughed  at.  So  burning  one  another  as  well 
as  damning  one  another,  you  can  produce  instances 
— they  can  produce  instances.  I  might  appeal  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  whether  the  Protestants  have 
not  in  their  turn  thought  hardly  of  their  neighbours? 
But  if  you  go  on  thus,  the  Protestants  collecting 
every  thin£  that  can  be  said  against  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Catholics  every  thing  that  can  be  said  against 
the  Protestants ;  you  argue  against  the  Majesty  of 
the  Law,  of  Justice,  and  of  Heaven.  It  was  the  ha 
bit  of  the  early  Christians  to  anathematize  all  sects 
but  their  own.  No  Religion  can  stand,  if  men, 
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without  regard  to  their  God,  and  with  regard  only 
to  controversy,  shall  tear  up  the  foundation  of  their 
Faith  to  pelt  each  other  with  the  fragments,  shall 
rake  out  o£  the  rubbish  of  antiquity  the  obsolete  and 
quaint  follies  of  the  Sectarians,  and  affront  the  Ma 
jesty  of  the  Almighty  with  the  impudent  catalogue 
of  their  devices  :  and  it  is  a  strong  argument  against 
the  Prescriptive  System,  that  it  helps  to  continue 
this  shocking  contest ;  theologian  against  theolo 
gian,  polemic  against  jK)lemic,  until  the  two  mad 
men  defame  their  common  parent,  and  expose  their 
common  religion.  With  arguments  such  as  these 
it  is  urged,  that  the  laws  were  in  error  which  gave 
the  Catholic  political  power;  and  it  is  further  added 
that  he  will  use  that  political  power  to  destroy  the 
Church.  I  do  not  think  they  have  now  said,  He 
will  destroy  the  present  state  of  property — Bigotry 
has  retired  from  that  post,  and  has  found  out  at  last 
that  the  Catholics  cannot  repeal  the  Act  of  Settle 
ment  in  Ireland,  by  which  the  property  of  the 
Country  was  ascertained,  until  they  become  the  Par 
liament  ;  nor  become  the  Parliament,  till  they  get 
the  landed  property  of  the  Country ;  and  when 
they  get  that  property,  they  will  not  pass  an  Act 
to  set  aside  their  titles.  Further,  it  is  now  under 
stood  that  the  Protestant  title  is  by  time ;  that  there 
are  few  old  Catholic  proprietors,  a  multitude  of  new 
ones;  that  the  Catholic  tenantry  hold  under  Pro 
testant  title  ;  and  therefore  that  there  is,  in  support 
of  die  present  state  of  property  in  Ireland,  not  only 
the  strength  of  the  Protestant  interest,  but  the  phy 
sical  force  of  the  Catholics.  Therefore  the  objectors 
have  judiciously  retired  from  that  ground,  and  now 
object  to  Catholic  power,  as  certain  to  destroy  the 
Protestant  Church.  How  ?  They  mu-t  do  it  by 
act  of  legislation,  or  by  act  of  force:  by  act  of  le 
gislation  they  cannot,  and  by  force  they  will  not: 
they  will  not  by  act  of  force,  because  the  measures 
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proposed,  which  do  not  go  to  increase  that  force, 
do  go  decisively  to  remove  the  animosity.  Or  will 
you  say,  when  you  give  them  every  temporal  mo 
tive  to  allegiance,  they  will  become  rebels  ?  that 
when,  indeed  they  had  rights  of  religion,  rights  of 
property,  rights  of  election,  they  were  loyal ;  but 
when  you  gratified  their  ambition  likewise,  them 
they  became  disaffected,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
their  temporal  rights  and  political  gratifications  ?  In 
order  to  do  what  ?  To  get  a  larger  income  for  their 
clergy  ;  that  is,  that  their  bishops  should  drink 
more  claret  and  wear  finer  clothes  :  and  with  whose 
assistance  ^-hould  they  do  this  ?  With  the  aid  of  the 
French,  who  starve  their  clergy.  The  ordinary 
principles  of  action,  the  human  motives  that  direct 
other  men,  according  to  these  reasoners,  are  not  to 
be  found  iu  the  Catholic  ;  Nature  is  in  him  reversed; 
he  is  not  influenced  by  the  love  of  family,  of  pro 
perty,  of  privilege,  of  power,  or  any  human  pas 
sions,  according  to  his  antagonists,  any  more  than 
his  antagonists  are  influenced  by  human  reason^  and 
therefore  it  is  that  these  reascners,  who  deal  mostly 
in  the  prophetic  strain,  deal  with  a  prophet's  fury 
and  his  blindness ;  with  much  zeal,  and  no  religion. 
I  would  ask  then,  what  authority  have  they  for  thus 
introducing  the  Church  as  an  obstacle  to  the  advan 
tages  of  the  State  ?  Is  it  political,  or  is  it  moral,  to 
deprive  the  Catholic  of  the  franchises  of  the  Con 
stitution,  because  they  contribute  to  the  Church, 
Jest,  on  obtaining  those  franchises,  they  should  pass 
laws  withholding  that  contribution, — as  if  you  had 
any  right  to  make  that  supposition,  or  any  right  to  in 
sist  on  that  perilous  monopoly,  which  should  exclude 
them  at  once  from  Church  and  State,  that  they  might 
pay  for  both  without  compensation  ?  The  great 
preachers  of  our  capital  have  not  said  so  ;  Mr.  Dunn, 
that  meek  spirit  of  the  Gospel}  he  has  not  said  so;  Mr. 
Douglass,  in  his  exalted  strain  of  piety,  morals,  and 
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eloquence,  he  has  not  said  so  ;  nor  the  great  luminary 
himself  (Kirwan)  ;  he  who  has  wrung  from  his  own 
breast,  as  it  were,  near  60,000,  by  preaching  for  pub 
lic  charities,  and  has  stopped  the  mouth  of  hunger 
with  its  own  bread,  he  has  not  said  so.  I  ask  not  what; 
politicians  may  instil  and  may  whisper,,  but  what  have 
the  laborious  clergymen  preached  and  practised  ? 

"  But  the  Revolution,  it  seems,  is  an  eternal  bar; 
they  find  the  principles  of  slavery  in  the  Revolution, 
as  they  have  found  those  of  darkness  in  Revela 
tion.  If  they  mean  to  measure  the  privileges  of  the 
Empire  by  the  model  existing  at  the  Revolution, 
they  must  impose  on  Ireland  erernal  proscription ; 
for  at  that  time  she  was  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
Trade  and  Constitution,  and  the  Catholics  of  all 
rights  whatsoever ;  and  they  must  impose  on  the 
Empire  two  opposite  principles  of  action,  one  of 
them  exclusively  for  England,  the  principle  of 
Liberty, which  must  spread  and  flourish  with  the  pro 
gress  of  civilization ;  and  the  prescriptive  principle 
for  the  rest.  They  are  then  to  make  Ireland  fight  for 
British  Liberty  and  Irish  Exclusion.  Their  argument 
is  therefore  not  only  a  wicked  wish,  but  a  vain  one. 
Nor  is  this  the  practice  of  other  countries  :  those 
countries  do  not  require  the  religion  of  the  public 
officer  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state  ;  their  practice 
has  been  notoriously  otherwise :  they  who  said  the 
contrary,  labour  under  a  glaring  error.  Nor  will  you 
be  able  to  encounter  France,  and  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  if  they  shall  avail  themselves  of  the  ta 
lents  of  ALL  their  people,  and  you  will  oppose  them 
by  only  apart  of  yours  ;  and  while  you  deprive  your 
self  of  the  full  strength  of  those  talents,  expose  your 
self  to  their  animosity.  It  follows  then,  whether  you 
look  to  the  principles  of  liberty  or  empire,  that  you 
cannot  make  the  proscriptive  system,  existing  at  the 
Revolution,  the  measure  of  the  other  parts  of  your 
empire;  you  must  then  make  the  principles  of  the 
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Revolution  that  measure.  What  are  those  principles  ? 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty — they  existed  at  that  time 
in  full  force  for  you,  they  existed  as  seminal  princi 
ples  for  us,  they  were  extended  to  the  Protestant 
part  of  Ireland  a  century  after,  thev  remain  now  to 
be  extended  to  the  Catholics  :  then  will  your  revolu 
tion  be  completed,  not  overthrown;  then  will  you 
extend  the  principles  of  your  empire  on  those  of  your 
constitution,  and  have  secured  an  uniformity  of  ac 
tion,  by  creating  an  identity  of  interest :  thus  will 
you  have  simplified  the  imperial  and  constitutional 
motions  to  the  one,  and  the  same  principle  of  action 
moving  you  in  your  home  and  in  your  imperial  orbit, 
informing  the  body  of  your  laws,  and  vivifying  the 
mass  of  your  empire.  The  Petition  on  your  Table 
from  the  county  of  Oxford  state-,  the  Catholics  have 
been  ever  enemies  to  freedom,  just  as  the  controver 
sialists  have  said  the  Catholics  must  be  enemies  to  the 
King.  But  this  is  doing  high  injustice  to  Catholic 
ancestry;  for  the  Revolution,  from  whose  benefits 
you  are  to  exclude  the  Catholics,  was  founded  on  a 
model  formed  and  moulded  by  Catholics ;  the  De 
claration  of  Rights,  being  almost  entirely  declaratory 
of  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  your  Catholic 
ancestors,  one  of  your  great  merits  at  the  Revolu 
tion,  was  not  to  have  exceeded  that  model :  but,  on. 
the  contrary,  you  restrained  popular  victory,  and 
restored  establishments,  and  with  them  kindled  a 
Vestal  flame  which  has  outlasted  the  French  confla 
gration  ;  and  whose  vital  heat,  which  then  cheered 
you,  should  now  cheer  the  Catholic,  and*  giving  light 
and  life  to  both,  I  hope  will  be  eternal.  The  great 
objects,  Church,  State,  and  Property,  I  adopt  with 
the  controversialist,  but  I  beg  to  rescue  them  from 
his  wisdom  ;  to  give  them,  for  their  support,  the 
physical  force  of  the  Catholic  body,  inasmuch  as  our 
danger  does  not  arise  from  the  possible  abtue  of  his 
constitutional  power,  but  from  theepossible  abuse  of 
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his  physical  thoughts  to  obtain  that  consitutional 
power.  In  all  this  debate,  you  will  observe,  we  argue 
as  if  we  had  but  one  enemy,  the  Catholic,  and  we 
forget  the  French  ;  for  the  course  which  you  are  now 
pursuing  is  less  calculated  to  keep  France  in  check 
than  Ireland  in  thraldom  :  and  here,  what  I  said  to  the 
Irish  Parliament",  on  the  Catholic  question,  I  will  re- 
peat  to  you  :  I  said  to  them,  c  The  post  you  take  is, 
unfavourable  independency  of  the  British  parliament, 
exclusion  of  the  Irish  Catholics — a  post  to  be  kept 
against  the  power  of  one  country,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  other.' 

"I  now  say  to  you,  Tne  post  you  would  take  is  un 
favourable  ;  a  position  that  would  keep  France  in 
check  and  Ireland  in  thraldom,  to  be  held  against 
the  power  of  one  country  and  the  freedom  of  the 
other.  There  are  three  systems  for  Ireland ;  one,  such 
as  Primate  Boulter  has  disclosed,  a  system  to  set  the 
people  at  variance  on  account  of  religion,  that  the 
government  might  be  strong  and  the  country  weak  ; 
a  system,  such  a  one  as  prevailed  when  I  broke  her 
chain,  which  made  the  minister  too  strong  for  the 
constitution,  and  the  country  too  weak  for  the  enemy; 
a  system,  which  one  of  its  advocates  had  described, 
when  he  said  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  a  garri 
son  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  which  another  gen 
tleman  has  described,  when  he  considered  Ireland  as 
a  caput  mortiium :  this  system  has  failed,  it  ought  to 
have  failed ;  it  was  a  party  goverment,  and  a  party 
God. 

"  There  is  another  extermination  that  will  not  do  ; 
the  extermination  of  three  millions  of  men  would  be 
no  easy  task  in  execution,  no  very  charitable  mea 
sure  in  conception  :  the  Justices  of  1641  had  dream 
ed  of  it,  Cromwell  had  attempted,  Harrington  had 
talked  of  it.  I  hold  the  extermination  of  the  people, 
and  even  of  their  hierarchy,  to  be  such  an  experi 
ment  as  will  not  br  proposed  by  anv  gentleman  who 
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is  perfectly   in  his  senses.    Extermination  then  will 
not  do — what  is   left  ?  The  partial  adoption  of  the 
Catholics  has  failed,  the  eradication  of  the  Catholics 
cannot  be  attempted,  the  absolute  incorporation  re 
mains  alone  ;  there  is  no  other.  Or  did  you  think  it 
necessary  to  unite  with  the  Irish  Parliament  to  in 
crease  your  strength,  and  do  hesitate  to  identify  with 
the  people,  which  would  render  you  adamant  r — See 
whether  you  can  conduct  your  empire  on  any  other 
principle.  The  better  to  illustrate  this,  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  principles  of  your  empire,  survey  its 
comprehension.    Computing  your  West  Indies   and 
your  Eastern  Dominions  ;  England  has  now,  with  all 
deference  to  her  moderation,  a  very  great  proportion 
of  the  globe.    On  what  principle  will  she  govern  that 
proportion  ?  On  the  principles  on  which  Providence 
governs  that  and   the  remainder  ?  When  you  make 
your  dominions  commensurate  with  a  great  portion 
of  her  works,  you  should  make  your  laws  analogous 
to  her  dispensations.  As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ex 
clusive   Providence  ;  so  neither,  considering  the  ex 
tent  of  your  empire,  should  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
an  exclusive  empire,  but  such  an  one  as  accommo 
dates  to  peculiar  habits,  religious  prejudices,  prepos 
sessions,  &c.  &c.  You  do  not,  in  your  dispatches  to 
your  generals,    send   the  thirty-nine    articles ;    you 
know  the  bigot  and   conqueror  are  incompatible ; 
Louis  XIV.  found  it  so  ;  you  know  that  no  nation  is 
long  indulged  in  the  exercise  of  the  two  qualities, 
bigotry  to  proscribe  at  home,  ambition  to  disturb 
abroad  :  such  was  your  opinion  when  you  establish 
ed  popery  in  Canada — I  do  not  speak  of  Corsica — 
such  your  opinion  when  you   recruited  for  the   foot 
in    Ireland.     It    was    in     the    American     \var    this 
practice  began  :  then    you    found   that    the    princi 
ple    of  exclusive    empire    would    not    answer,   and 
that  her  test  was  not,  who  should  say  her  praycrsj 
but  who  should  fight  her  battles  :  On  the  .-arise  prin 
ciple, 


eipte,  the  Irish  militia,  which  must  be  in  a  great  pro 
portion  Catholic,  stands,  and  on  the  same  principle  the 
Irish  yeomanry,who  must  be  in  a  far  more  considerable 
proportion  Catholic,  stands;  and  on  the  same  prin 
ciple  you  have  recruited  for  the  navy  in  Ireland,  and 
have  committed  your  naval  thunder-bolts  to  Catholic 
hands.  Suppose,  in  Egypt,  the  general  had  ordered 
the  Catholics  to  go  out  of  the  ranks  ;  or  if,  in  one  of 
our  sea-fights,  the  admiral  had  ordered  all  the  Catho 
lics  on  shore,  what  had  been  the  consequence  ?  It  is 
an  argument  against  the  proscriptive  system,  that,  if 
adopted  practically  in  navy  or  army,  the  navy  and 
the  army,  and  the  empire,  would  evaporate  !  And 
shall  we  now  proclaim  these  men,  or  hold  such  lan 
guage  as  the  Learned  Member;  language  which  if 
he  held  on  the  day  of  battle,  he  must  be  shot ;  lan 
guage  for  which,  if  a  Catholic,  he  must  be  hanged  ; 
such  as  you  despised  in  the  case  of  Corsica  and  of  Ca 
nada,  in  the  choice  of  your  allies,  in  the  recruiting 
your  army  and  your  navy,  whenever  your  conveni 
ence,  whenever  your  ambition,  whenever  your  in 
terest  required  ?  Or  let  us  turn  from  the  magnitude 
of  your  empire,  to  the  magnitude  of  its  danger,  and 
you  will  observe,  that  whereas  Europe  was  hereto, 
fore  divided  in  many  small  nations  of  various  reli 
gions,  making  part  of  their  civil  policy,  and  with  al 
liances,  influenced  in  some  degree  and  directed  by 
those  religious  distinctions,  where  civil  and  religious 
freedom  were  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  so 
now  the  globe  has  been  divided  anew — England  and 
France.  You  have  taken  a  first  situation  among 
mankind,  you  are  of  course  precluded  from  a  second; 
Austria  may  have  a  second  situation,  Prussia  may 
Lave  a  second,  but  England  seems  to  have  linked 
her  Being  to  her  Glory,  and  when  she  ceases  to  be  of 
the  FIRST,  she  is  nothing.  According  to  this  sup 
position,  and  it  is  a  supposition  which  I  do  not  frame, 
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but  find  in  your  country,  the  clay  may  not  be  very 
remote,  when  you  will  have  to  fight  for  being,  and 
for  what  you  value  more  than  being,  the  antient 
renown  of your  island  !  You  have  said  it  yourselves, 
and  you  have  added,  that  Ireland  is  your  vulnerable 
part.  I  admit  it.  Why  vulnerable  ?  Vulnerable,  be 
cause  you  have  misgoverned  her.  It  may  then  hap 
pen,  that  on  Irish  ground,  and  by  Irish  hearts  and 
hands,  the  destinies  of  this  antient  monarchy,  called 
Great  Britain,  may  be  decided.  Accordingly  you 
have  voted  your  army,  but  you  have  forgot  to  vote 
away  your  prejudices — you  have  forgot  to  vote  your 
people:  \ou  must  vote  their  passions  likewise: — • 
their  horrors  at  the  French  proceedings  will  do  much; 
but  it  is  miserable  to  rely  on  the  crimes  of  your  ene 
mies. — Always  on  your  own  wisdom  ?  Never  ! — Be 
sides,  those  horrors  did  not  prevent  Prussia  from 
leaving  your  alliance,  nor  Austria  from  making  peace, 
nor  the  United  Irishmen  from  making  war.  Loy 
alty  will  do  much  ;  but  you  require  more, — patience 
under  taxes,  such  as  are  increased  far  beyond  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to,  from  one  million  and 
a  half  to  eight  millions;  nor  patience  only,  but  ardour. 
The  strong  qualities,  not  such  as  the  scolding  dia 
lect  of  certain  gentlemen,  would  excite  the  fire  ; — a 
spirit,  that,  in  the  ca^e  of  an  invasion, will  not  sit  as  a 
spy  on  the  doubt  of  the  day  and  calculate;  but  though 
the  first  battle  should  be  unsuccessful,  would  come 
on  with  a  depcratc  fidelity,  arid  embody  with  the 
destinies  of  England.  It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  ask, 
how  would  they  act  in  such  a  case  ?  What  !  after  a 
connexion  of  six  hundred  years,  to  thank  your  admi 
ral  for  your  safety,  or  the  wind,  or  any  thing  but  your 
own  wisdom  !  And  therefore  the  question  is  not,\vhe- 
tber  six  or  ten  Catholics  shall  get  so  many  seats  in 
this  House,  but  whether  you  will  give  to  three  mil 
lions  of  your  fellow  subjects,  a  participation,  full 
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and  equal,  of  that  Constitution  enjoyed  by  their  Pro 
testant  countrymen — and  attach  to  you  so  many 
grateful  arrd  faithful  millions  ?  In  such  a  case,  you 
would  live,  all  a  people.  What  is  it  that  constitutes 
the  strength  and  health  of  England,  bat  this  sort  of 
vitality,  that  her  privileges,  like  her  money,  circulate 
every  where,  and  centre  no  where?  This  it  was  which 
equality  would  have  given,  but  did  not  give  to  France; 
this  it  was  which  the  plain  sense  of  your- ancestors, 
without  equality,  did  give  the  English  ;  a  something, 
which  limited  her  Kings,  drove  her  enemies,  and 
TTKule  a  handful  of  men  till  the  world  with  their  name. 
Will  you,  in  your  Union  with  Ireland,  withhold  the 
wholesome  and  invigorating  regimen  which  has  made 
you  strong,  and  continue  that  regimen  which  has 
made  her  feeble  ?  Give  to  the  Irish  Catholics  the 
participation  they  desire,  and  all  your  afreet  ions  and 
wishes  will  be  the  same.  You  will  further  recollect, 
that  you  have  invited  her  to  your  patrimony,  and  hi 
therto  you  have  given  her  taxes,  and  an  additional 
debt  ;  I  believe  it  is  of  twenty-six  millions  :  the  other 
part  of  your  patrimony, — I  should  be  glad  to  see  that: 
talk  plainly  and  honestly  to  the  Irish  ; — '  'Tis  true 
your  taxes  are  increased,  and  your  debts  .multiplied 
—but  here  are  our  privileges ;  great  burthens, 
and  great  privilege? — this  is  the  patrimony  of  Eng 
land,  and  with  this  does  she  assess,  recruit,  inspire, 
consolidate/  But  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  it 
is  said,  alone  can  keep  the  country  ;  namely,  the 
gentry,  clergy,  and  nobility,  against  the  French,  and 
without  the  people.  It  may  be  so  :  but  in  1641,  above 
ten  thousand  troops  were  gent  from  England  to  as 
sist  that  party  ;  in  1689,  twenty-three  regiments  were 
raised  in  England  lo  assist  them  ;  in  98,  the  Eng 
lish  militia  were  sent  over  to  assist  them  :  what  cant 
be  done  by  spirit  will  be  done  by  them  :  bur  would 
the  City  of  London,  on  ?.-uch  assurances,  risque  a 
8  guinea? 


guinea  ?  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  did  risque  every 
thing,  and  are  now  nothing  ;  and  in  their  extinc 
tion  left  this  instruction, — not  to  their  posterity,  for 
they  have  none, — but  to  you,  who  come  in  the  place 
of  their  posterity, — not  to  depend  on  a  sect  of  'religion , 
nor  trust  the  final  issue  of  your  fortunes  to  any  thing 
less  than  the  ii'bole  of  your  people. 

"  The  Parliament  of  Ireland — of  that  assembly  I 
have  a  parental  recollection.     I  sat  by  her  cradle: — 
I  followed  her  hearse  !  In  fourteen  years  she  acquired 
for  Ireland  what  you  diff  not  acquire  for  England  in 
a  century — freedom   of  trade,   independency  of  the 
legislature,  independency  of  the  judges,  restoration 
of  the  final  judicature,  repeal  of  a  perpetual  Mutiny 
Bill,  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Null  urn  Tern  pus  Act — a 
great  work  I  You  will  exceed  it,  and  I  shall  rejoice.    I 
Call  my  countrymen  to  witness,  if  in  that  business 
I  compromised  the  claims  of  my  country,  or  tempo 
rized  with  the  power  of  England*     But  there  was 
one  thing  which  baffled  the  effort  of  the  patriot,  and 
defeated  the  wisdom  of  the  senate — it  was  the  folly  of 
the  theologian.  When  the  parliament  of  Ireland  re 
jected  the  Catholic  Petition*  and  assented  to  the  ca 
lumnies  then  uttered  against  the  Catholic  body— on 
that  day  she  voted  the  Union.    If  you  should  adopt 
a  similar  conduct,  on  that  day  you  will  vote  the  se 
paration.     Many  good  and  pious   reasons  no  doubt 
you  may   give;  many  good  and  pious  reasons  she 
gave  ;  and  tbtrvshe  lies — with  her  many  good,  and 
her  pious  reasons  !  That  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
should  have  entertained  prejudices,  I  am  not  asto 
nished  ;  but  that  you,  that  you,  who  have*  as  indi 
viduals  and  as  conquerors,  visited  a  great  part  of  the 
globe,  and  have  seen  men  in  all   their  modifications 
and  Providence  in  all  her  ways — that  you,  now,  at  this 
time  of  day,  should  throw  up  dykes  against  the  Pope, 
and  barriers  against  the  Catholics,  instead  of  uniting 
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with  that  Catholic  to  throw  up  barriers  against  the 
French  !  This  surprises  ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
that  you  should  have  set  up  the  Pope  in  Italy,  to 
tremble  at  him  in  Ireland  :  and  further,  that  you 
should  have  professed  to  have  placed  yourself  at  the 
head  of  a  Christian,  not  a  Protestant  league,  to  de 
fend  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  Europe,  and 
should  deprive  of  their  civil  liberty  one-fifth  of  your 
selves,  on  account  of  their  religion — This  surprises 
me:  and  also  that  you  should  run  about  like  a  grown 
up  child,  in  search  of  old  prejudices,  and  should  pre 
fer  to  buy  foreign  allies  by  subsidies,- rather  than  sub 
sidize  fellow-subjects  by  privileges  ;  and  that  you 
should  now  stand,  drawn  out  as  it  were  in  battalion, 
16,000,000  against  36,000,000,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  paralyse  a  fifth  of  your  own  numbers,  by 
excluding  them  from  some  of  the  principal  benefits 
of  your  constitution,  at  the  very  time  you  say  all  your 
numbers  are  inadequate,  unless  inspired  by  those 
very  privileges  !  As  I  recommend  to  you  to  give  the 
privileges,  so  I  should  recommend  the  Catholics  to 
wait  cheerfully  and  dutifully.  The  temper  with 
which  they  bear  the  privation  of  power  and  privilege 
is  evidence  of  their  qualification  ;  they  will  recollect 
the  strength  of  their  case,  which  sets  them  above  im 
patience  ;  they  will  recollect  the  growth  of  theircase 
from  the  time  it  was  first  agitated  to  the  present 
moment,  and  in  that  growth  perceive  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  objections,  and  the  immortal  quality  of 
the  principle  they  contend  for.  They  will  further 
recollect  what  they  have  gotten  already— rights  of 
religion,  rights  of  property,  and  above  all  the  elec 
tive  franchise,  which  is  in  itself  the  seminal  principle 
of  every  thing  else.  With  a  vessel  so  laden,  they  will 
be  too  wise  to  leave  the  harbour,  and  trust  the  fal 
lacy  of  any  wind  :  nothing  can  prevent  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Catholics  but  intemperance  :  for  this 
they  will  be  too  wise  :  the  charges  uttered  against 
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them  they  will  answer  by  their  allegiance — so  should 
I  speak  to  the  Catholics. 

"  To  the  Protestant  I  would  say — You  have  gotten 
the  hind  and  powers  of  the  country,  and  it  now  re 
mains  to  make  those  acquisitions  eternal.  Do  not 
you  see,  according  to  the  present  state  and  temper 
of  England  and  France,  that  your  country  must 
ultimately  be  the  seat  of  war  ?  Do  not  you  see,  that 
your  children  must  srand  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
with  uncertainty,  and  treachery  in  the  rear  of  it  ? 
If  then,  by  ten  or  twelve  seats  in  Parliament  given 
to  Catholics,  you  could  prevent  such  a  day,  would 
not  the  compromise  be  every  thing  ?  What  is  your 
wretched  monopoly,  the  shadow  of  your  present,  the 
memory  of  your  past  power,  compared  to  the  safety 
of  your  families,  the  security  of  your  estates,  and 
the  solid  peace  and  repose  of  your  Island  ?  Besides, 
you  have  an  account  to  settle  with  the  Empire  : 
might  not  the  Lmpire  accost  you  thus: — 'For  one 
hundred  years  you  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
Country,  and  very  loyally  have  you  taken  to  your 
selves  the  power  and  profit  thereof.  I  am  now  to 
receive  an  your  hands  the  fruits  of  all  this,  and  the 
unanimous  support  of  your  people  :  where  is  it  now, 
when  I  am  beset  with  enemies,  and  in  my  day  of 
trial  ?'  Let  the  Protestant  ascendancy  answer  that 
question,  for  I  cannot.  Above  twenty  millions  has 
been  wasted  on  your  shocking  contest,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  troops  of  the  line  locked  up  in  your 
Island,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Country,  and  the  Empire  not  receive  the  strength 
of  it.  Such  a  system  cannot  last ;  your  destinies 
must  be  changed  and  exalted ;  the  Catholic  no 
longer  your  inferior,  nor  you  inferior  to  every  one, 
save  only  the  Catholic  ;  both  must  be  free,  and  both 
must  tight  the  enemv,  and  not  one  another.  Thus 
the  sects  of  Religion,  renouncing,  the  one  all  fo- 
re;gn  connexion,  and  the  other  all  domestic  Pro 
scription, 


<Qription,  shall  form  a  strong  Country  ;  and  thus  the 
two  islands,  renouncing  all  national  prejudices^  shall 
form  a  strong  Empire — a  phalanx  in  the  west  to 
check,  perhaps  ultimately  to  confound,  the  ambition 
of  the  enemy.  I  know  the  ground  on  which  I  stand, 
and  the  truths  which  I  utter ;  and  I  appeal  to  the 
objections  you  urge  against  me, — which  I  constitute 
my  Judges, — to  the  spirit  of  your  own  Religion,  and 
to  the  genius  of  your  own  Revolution  ;  and  I  consent 
to  have  the  principle  which  I  maintain  tried  by  any 
test ;  and  equally  sound,  I  contend,  it  will  be  found, 
whether  you  apply  it  to  Constitution,  where  it  is  free 
dom, — or  to  Empire,  where  it  is  strength, — or  to  Re 
ligion,  where  it  is  light. 

"Turn  to  the  opposite  principle,  Proscription  and 
Discord — it  has  made  in  Ireland  not  only  war,  but 
even  peace  calamitous  :  witness  the  one  that  followed 
the  victories  of  King  William  ; — to  the  Catholics  a 
j^ad  servitude, — to  the  Protestants  a  drunken  triumph, 
—and  to  both  a  Peace  without  Trade  and  without 
Constitution.  You  have  seen  in  1-798  Rebellion 
break  out  again,  the  enemy  mustering  her  expedi 
tions  in  consequence  of  the  slate  of  Ireland,  twenty 
millions  lost,  one  farthing  of  which  did  not  tell  in 
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Empire  ;  and  blood,  barbarously,  boyishly,  and  most 
ingloriously  expended.  These  things  are  in  your 
recollection  :  one  of  the  causes  of  these  things,  whe 
ther  efficient  or  instrumental  or  aggravating,  the 
prescriptive  system  I  mean,  you  may  now  remove : 
it  is  a  great  work  ! — or  has  ambition  not  enlarged 
your  mind,  or  only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  ac 
tion  ?  What  the  best  men  in  Ireland  wished  to  do 
but  could  not  do,  the  patriot  courtier  and  the  pa 
triot  oppositionist,  you  may  accomplish.  What 
Mr.Gardiner,  Mr,  Langrishe,  men  who  had  no  views 
of  popularity  or  interest,  nor  any  but  the  public 
good  ;  what  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Burgh,  men  whom  I 
.shall  not  pronounce  to  be  dead,  if  their  genius  live 
in  this  measure;  what  Mr.  Forbes  and  every  man  that 
i  loved 
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loved  Ireland  ;  what  Lord  Pery,  the  wisest  man  Ire 
land  ever  produced  ;  what  IVlr.  Hutchinson,  an  able, 
accomplished,  and  enlightened  servant  of  the  Crown ; 
what  Lord  Charlemont,  superior  to  his   early   pre 
judices,  bending  under  years  and  experience,  and 
public  affection  ;  what  that  dying  nobleman  ;  what 
our  Burke  j  what  the  most  profound  divines,  Doctor 
Newcome,  for  instance,  our  late  Primate,   his  mitre 
stood  in  the  front  of  that  measure;  what  these  men 
supported  : — and  against  whom  ?  Against  men  who 
had  no  opinion  at  that  time  on  the  subject,  except 
that  which  the  Minister  ordered ;    or  men,  whose 
opinions  were  so  extravagant,  that  even  bigotry  must 
blush  for  them;  and  yet  those  men  had  not  before 
them  considerations  which  should  make  you  wise — 
that  the  Pope  has  evaporated,  and  that  France  has 
covered  the  best  part  of  Europe  1    That  terrible  sight 
is  now  before  you  ;  it  is  a  gulph  that  has  swallowed 
up  a  great  portion  of  your  treasure  ; — it  now  yawns 
for  your  being. — Were   it   not   wise,  therefore,  to 
come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  Irish  now  ? 
It  will   be  miserable,  if  any  thing  untoward  should 
happen  hereafter,    to    say,   We  did  not  foresee  this 
danger;  against  other  dangers, against  the  Pope,  we 
were  impregnable  ;  but  if,  instead  of  guarding  against 
dangers  which  are  not,  we  should  provide  against 
dangers  which  are,  the  remedy  is  in  your  hands, — 
the   FRANCHISES    of  the  CONSTITUTION'.       Your 
Ancestors  were  nursed  in  that  cradle:  the  Ancestors 
of  tie  Petitioners  were  less  fortunate  :  the  Posterity 
of  loth  born  to  new  and  strange  dangers  ;  let  them 
now  agree  to  renounce  jealousies  and  proscriptions, 
in  order  to  oppose  what,  without   that  agreement, 
will  overpower  both.     Half  Europe   is  in  battalion 
against  us,  and  we  arc  damning  one  another  on  ac 
count     of    mysteries  ! — when    we     should    FORM 
AGAINST  THE  ENEMY,  and  MARCH. — But  I  arn 
exhausted." 

THE  ATTOR- 
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The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.— I  am  as 
ions  to  concur  in  any  measure,  which  has  for  its  ob 
ject  the  consolidation  of  the  strength  and  interest  of 
the  Empire,  as  cither  of  the  two  Hon.  Gentlemen 
who  have  supported  this  motion  ;  but  the  proposi 
tion  of  the  Hon.  Member  who  opened  this  debate 
does  not  appear  to  me  in  any  way  calculated  to  meet 
that  end.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  has  stated  the  ab 
stract  question  of  right,  with  his  usual  precision,  but 
certainly  not  so  strong  as  he  might  have  done,  nor 
can  I  .agree  with  him  in  the  inferences  he  has  en 
deavoured  to  deduce  from  it.  The  Hon.  Mover  of 
the  question  has  argued,  that  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  at  present  in  admitting  Catholics  to  the 
Representative  Privilege.  Possibly  not.  Great  num 
bers  may  not  come  in  at  frrst,  but  Parliament  is  to 
look  prospectively  to  the  effect  of  the  measure,  and 
the  probable  line  of  conduct  that  would  be  pursued 
by  the  Catholics  when  they  shall  obtain  a  share  in  the 
representation.  1  do  not  suppose  that  they  would  en 
deavour  to  recall  and  replace  upon  the  Throne  a 
branch  of  a  family  which  had  been  formally  excluded. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  they  would  endeavour  to  take 
away  all  the  tithes  from  the  Protestant  Clergy  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  their  own  ;  but  if  a 
proposition  were  made  to  take  away  part  of  the  tithes 
from  the  Protestant  Clergy,  for  the. purpose  of  con 
ferring  them  on  the  Catholic  Clergy,  I  am  not  sure 
that  many  worthy  men  may  not  be  found  in  this 
House  to  entertain  if  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  divi 
sion,  I  am  sure  the  Catholic  representation  would  be 
as  a  dead  weight  in  the  scale.  I  shall  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  in  considering  all  the  objections  to 
which,  in  that  particular  respect,  the  Motion  is  liable. 
I  will  content  myself  with  proving  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  a  solemn  stipulation  between  Ireland  and  Great  Bri 
tain,  and  in  doing  that  I  &hall  furnish,  I  trust,  sufficient 
matter  for  rejecting  it.  The  stipulation  to  which  I 
allude  is  that  contained  in  the  Fifth  Articleof  the  Act 
of  Union,  which  expressly  mentions,  that  the  Pro 
testant' Church  is  to  be  the  established  Church  of  the 
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State.  It  is  said  that  the  measure  would  piit  an  end 
to  all  disaffection,  and  yet,  in  the  very  same  breath, 
Gentlemen  assert  that  none  exisfs.  I  would  agree 
with  them  in  the  praises  which  they  have  bestowed 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic?,  and  admit  that  the 
Rebellion  in  Ireland  was  not  a  Rebellion  of  Cat  ho* 
lies;  and  that  no  greater  number  of  that  persuasion 
were  to  be  found  in  it  than  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  whose  population  was  in  so  great  a  propor 
tion  Catholic.  The  conciliation  of  Ireland  is  the 
ostensible  reason  tor  bringing  forward  the  measure; 
but  if  that  be  really  the  question,  Gentlemen  will  do 
well  to  consider  the  effect  of  it,  not  only  upon  the 
Catholics,  but  upon  the  Protestants  also.  They 
should  consider  what  would  be  the  alienating  ope 
ration  of  the  repeal  of  the  fifth  Article  of  the  Union, 
upon  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland.  I  fear 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  destroy  that  tranquillity 
which  the  Honourable  Mover  of  the  Question  seems 
so  anxious  to  maintain.  Even  that  morality,  and 
conscientious  regard  of  their  oaths,  which  is  said  to 
be  so  strongly  inculcated  by  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  should  convince  Gentlemen,  that  in  a  regu 
lar/  orderly  way,  they  would  omit  no  opportunities 
of  procuring  for  their  religion  all  possible  advantages* 
It  is  true  that  the  petitioners  have  abjured  any  in 
tention  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion  for  the  pur 
pose  of  introducing  their  own  ;  but  do  they  profess 
for  the  whole  Catholic  Body  ?  do  they  profess  for 
the  Clergy  as  v\cil  as  the  Laity  ;  or  do  they 
only  profess  for  themselves  ?  I  have  looked  at 
the  Petition,  and  I  cannot  find  the  hand  of 
a  single  Clergyman  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
affixed  to  it  ;  and  the  reason  assigned,  as  I 
understand,  i?,  that  it  is  a  Petition  for  civil  rights, 
in  which  they  could  not  participate.  The  Ca 
tholic  Clergy  have  not  abjured  the  expectation 
of  being  restored  to  all  the  dignities  which  were 
possessed  by  them  previous  to  the  Reformation  ;  and 
if  they  had,  I  should  not  have  thought  so  well  of 
them  as  I  do.  Have  they  not  their  Bishoprioks,  their 
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Deaneries,   and  all  the  gradations   which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Established  Church  ?  And  knowing  this, 
who  can  say  that  they  have  relinquished  all  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  emoluments  appertaining  to  those  dip-- 
nities  ?  One  of  their  tenets  is  and  of  which  any  mem 
ber  who  goes  into  a  bookseller's  shop  may  convince 
himself,  that  they  are  bound  to  pay  tithes  only  to  their 
lawful  pastors.     Nay,  some  persons  have  carried  the 
principle  much  further.     A  Mr.  M'Kenna,   a  very 
oble  man    I   will   acknowledge,  had  proposed,  in    a 
treatise  of  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  that  thirty 
or  forty  acres  of  land  should  be  purchased  in    every 
parish  in  Ireland,  and  a  house  should  be  built  on  it 
for  the  Catholic  Clergyman.     Is  not  this  a  plain   in 
dication  of  the  extent  of  their  hopes  and  prospects  ? 
No  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is  their  inclina 
tion  to  propagate  their  religion    by  every   means  in 
their  power.     This  is  a  principle  inseparable  from  the 
character  of  every  religion.     Were  I  in  a    Catholic 
country,  professing  the  religion  I  do,  I  should  feel  an 
inclination  to   advance  that  religion  ;   and    so  it    is 
natural  to  expect  the  Catholics  would  do,  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity.      lam   not  so   sanguine   as 
the  Hon.  Mover,  in  his  expectations  of  the  advan 
tages  that  are  to  result  from  the   measure  proposed. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  produce  conciliation  in  Ire 
land,   or  give  that  satisfaction  to  the  Catholic  body 
that  is  asserted.     On  the  contrary,  the  effect  uf  it,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be,  to  bring  the  two  sects  nearer 
to    each   other,   and  consequently   to    increase  that 
spirit  of  rivalship  and   jealousy   which    has   unfortu 
nately  subsisted  between  them.     (Murmurs  of  impa 
tience.)     I  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a 
few   moments    longer.     I  'sec  there  is   no  great  dis 
position  to  listen  to  me  ;  and  after  the   manner  in 
which  the  attention  of  the  house  has  been  gratified 
by  the  eloquent  and  able  Member  who  has  just   ad^ 
dressed  it   for  the  first  time,  I   am  aware   that  any 
thing  which  Falls  from  me  must  appear  flat  and  uninte 
resting.  I  think  that  no  alternative  can  exist  between 
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keeping  the  Establishment  we  have,  and  putting  fit 
Roman  Catholic  Establishment  in  its  place.  If  Gen 
tlemen  can  make  up  their  minds  to  that,  they  may 
conciliate  Ireland,  but  not  otherwise  ;  or  perhaps 
they  may  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Buonaparte  to  allow 
the  Pope  to  grant  them  another  Concordat.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  true  way  of  stating  the 
question.  The  immunities  which  have  been  already 
granted  to  the  Catholics,  I  think,  are  sufficient  ; 
and  there  is  one  of  them,  I  mean  the  elective  fran 
chise,  which,  had  I  been  a  member  of  the  Legisla 
ture,  I  should  have  felt  an  inclination  to  oppose,  and 
also  the  Roman  Catholic  College.  What  privilege  is 
there  which  the  Catholics  do  not  enjoy,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  the  capacity  of 
being  appointed  to  a  fcwv  great  offices,  in  as  full  and 
complete  a  manner  as  those  who  profess  the  esta 
blished  religion  ?  They  have  nothing  to  desire  on  the 
score  of  toleration,  that  they  and  every  other  Dis 
senter  from  the  Established  Church  do  not  enjoy  as 
fully  as  they  could  wish.  Anxious  as  I  am  to  con 
ciliate  so  important  a  member  of  the  empire,  I  can 
not  bring  myself  to  approve  of  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  Honourable  Mover.  If  the  demands  of  the 
Petitioners  were  conceded  to  their  numbers  and  their 
majority,  no  possibility  would  remain  of  refusing  to 
comply  with  any  future  demands  they  may  think 
proper  to  make.  What  their  numbers  and  majority 
shall  have  once  obtained,  will  only  tend  to  stimulate 
them  to  fresh  demands,  until  nothing  remains  for 
them  to  require,  and  they  become  not  merely  a  pre 
vailing  party  in  the  State,  but  exclusively  the  State 
itself.  For  those  reasons  I  will  vote  against  the 
motion  for  referring  this  Petition  to  a  Committee 

MR.  ALEXANDER.— Sir,  unwilling  as  I  am  at 
all  times  to  obtrude  myself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House,  yet  I  feel  too  deeply  interested  upon 
the  present  occasion  to  be  awed  from  expressing  my 
sentiments.  When  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle 
man  who  has  just  sat  down  feels  so  much  embarrassed 
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under  the  impression  created  by  the  very  eloquent 
speeches  of  both  the  Honourable  Members  who 
have  preceded  him  in  support  of  the  petition,  I  cannot 
deny  that  I  too  have  my  feelings  under  that  im 
pression  ;  but  I  should  ill  perform  the  duty  I  owe  to 
my  conscience,  to  the  crown  and  my  country,  if  I 
gave  way  to  them.  I  own  my  national  pride  is  cer 
tainly  gratified  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  talents  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  spoke  last 
but  one;  but  I  can  never  forget,  that  I  have  wit 
nessed  those  talents  employed  successfully  in  beat 
ing  down  the  laws  and  constitution  of  bis  country  : 
( Loud  murmurs  and  cries  of  No!  No!  No!  No!)  I  do 
not  accuse  the  Honourable  Gentleman  of  design; 
but  he  has  amplified  so  much  on  the  strength  of  the 
physical  numbers  of  what  he  has  called  the  Irish 
people,  has  asserted  and  painted  their  imaginary 
grievances  in  such  high  colouring,  that  there  grew  in 
the  minds  of  an  influenced  and  infatuated  peasantry,  a 
conviction  that  they  had  just  motives  for  rebellion, 
and  strength  to  accomplish  their  object.  What  ad 
mits  of  no  doubt,  and  which  I  cannot  forget,  is,  that 
the  Honourable  Member's  conduct  and  sentiments 
prevented  his  taking  any  share  in  putting  down  that 
rebellion;  prevented  him  from  manifesting  active 
loyalty,  or  exposing  himself  with  other  Gentlemen 
to  common  exertions,  common  inconveniences,  and 
common  dangers.  With  such  recollections  I  feel  it 
a  duty  to  withstand  all  impressions  made  upon  my 
mind  by  the  talents  and  reputation  of  the  Honour 
able  Member,  and  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  arguments  of  the  Gentleman  who  has  opened 
the  debate. 

That  Honourable  Gentleman  has  stated  truly  from 
Archdeacon  Paley,  that  tests  were  introduced  when 
religious  sentiments  and  religious  interests  were  so 
universally  connected  and  diffused  through  certain 
classes  in  the  community,  as  to  be  a  proof  of  a  deter-, 
mined  purpose  of  action,  and  that  public  necessity 
justified  a  general  law'  of  exclusion,  sacrificing  t{ip 
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pretension  of  the  few,  who  might  feel  differently  from 
the  mass  of  their  own  sect,  to  public  tranquillity  and 
security.  He  has  admitted  that  the  Roman  Catho 
lics  were  in  general  so  strongly  attached  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  as  to  have  justified  the  Legislature 
in  enforcing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  other  tests, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  political 
power.  He  has  debated  much  upon  that  subject, 
and  has  justified  our  ancestors  for  their  precaution. 
And  I  ask  no  other  grounds  of  reason  than  those 
upon  which  that  Honourable  Gentleman  has  relied, 
to  justify  Parliament  in  the  rejection  of  the  present 
Catholic  claims.  If  attachment  to  the  House  of 
StiMrt  has  justified  suspicion,  and  restrictions  from 
pov\er,  how  much  more  strongly  does  the  general 
aversion  of  the  lower  order  of  Catholics,  and  of  their 
Priests,  to  Britain  and  British  connexion,  justify  all 
our  precaution!  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  with 
the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  generality  of  their  Clergy,  under  every  change 
of  Governors  or  Government,  proposed  or  attempt 
ed,  separation  from  England  has  been  the  object 
invariably  aimed  at.  Every  passion,  religious  and 
temporal,  all  their  traditions,  all  their  prejudices, 
unite  to  excite  such  feelings,  and  to  render  this  senti 
ment  predominant  in  their  minds ;  and  this  House  is 
deceived  most  fatally,  if  it  suffer  itself  to  be  per 
suaded  that  they  have  changed  those  Fentiments. 
The  best  historians  agree  that  the  Irish  Catholics  of 
King  James's  day  used  him  but  as  an  instrument  of 
separation;  they  rendered  him  desperate  with  En- 
gland  to  ensure  success  to  their  design—a  sepa 
ration — by  forcing  him  to  confiscate  all  the  Pro 
testant  and  British  property  in  Ireland.  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  has  disclaimed,  with  great  levity,  all 
knowledge  of  Councils,  and  of  the  former  opinions 
of  the  Catholics,  and  has  entered  into  abstract  dis 
cussions  of  rights,  and  first  principles,  for  his  pur 
poses, — in  my  mind,  with  great  judgment;  but  an 
application  of  men's  minds  to  the  situation  of  the 
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day,  and  to  existing  circumstances,  would  prove 
fatal  to  his  arguments,  and  to  his  object.  Without 
a  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  of  the 
influence  of  those  doctrines,  the  question  cannot  be 
fairly  understood,  and  that  wilful  or  assumed  ig 
norance  of  their  opinions  is  unjustifiable  in  a  gen 
tleman  agitating  such  a  question.  I  repeat,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland 
is  now  most  formidably  great;  that  in  that  country, 
an  Hierarchy  exists  unconnected  with  the  Crown, 
but  immediately  dependent  upon  the  Pope;  that  there 
exists  in  Ireland  at  this  clay  a  most  numerous  body 
of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  devoted  to  the  doctrinal 
opinions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  maintaining 
the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  that 
Court.  In  fact,  the  Papistry  is  in  many  points  of 
view  more  formidable  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
from  the  objects  on  which  it  attaches,  and  the 
persons  it  influences,  and  produces  a  more  uncon 
trollable  power  over  their  people,  than  even  before 
the  Reformation.  The  objects  of  the  first  Reformers 
were  twofold:  the  remedying  the  avarice,  volup 
tuousness,  arid  power  of  the  Clergy;  the  abolition 
of  their  separate  courts  of  jurisdiction,  and  all  those 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  distinctions,  they  claim 
ed  or  propose*!,  and  which  enabled  the  Clergy  to 
cope  with  Princes,  and  to  oppress  and  insult  the 
People.  Princes  and  People  had  feelings  in  common, 
that  led  them  rapidly  to  concur  in  those  points  with 
the  Reformers  ;  and  countries  the  most  Catholic,  and 
the  most  devoted  to  the  See  of  Rome,  limited  and 
curtailed  its  power  and  possessions,  and  wrested  from 
it  the  supremacy  in  temporal  matters.  But  matters 
of  doctrine  being  blended  with  matters  of  faith,  and 
being  admitted  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  lower  and  middling  classes  of  the  people,  not 
being  equally  apparent  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  and  the  ostensible  conduct  of  those  who 
governed  or  were  governed  by  them,  were  not  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  Princes,  or  of  painful  and  de- 
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grading  contrast  to  the  People.  The  Catholic  Clergy, 
unequal,  therefore,  to  combat  the  feelings  excited  by 
their  luxury  and  power,  seldom  attempted  to  punish, 
or  indeed  to  bring  into  question,  offences  against 
their  temporal  interests,  but  accused  their  antagonists 
of  offences  against  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith, 
and,  with  con.-ent  of  Prince  and  People,  inflicted 
punishments  to  any  extent  to  which  their  passions 
and  vengeance  led  them.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  now,  in  Ireland,  has  ail  those  sources  of 
doctrinal  influence  over  the  faith  of  a  bigoted  people ; 
their  Clergy  frequently  (as  I  admit),  in  the  trans- 
Actions  between  man  and  man,  exercise  them  for 
good  purposes;  but  they  also  have  the  power  of  giv 
ing  a  direction  to  the  popular  mind,  with  an  effect 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  safety  ;  and 
in  corroboration  of  my  opinion,  I  appeal  to  their 
conduct  in  the  late  and  in  former  Rebellions.  In 
Ireland  the  British  Government  seems,  hitherto,  to 
feel  no  apparent  interest  in  opposing  the  power  and 
encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy;  the 
people  are  left  totally  in  their  hands  ;  and  from  that 
inattention,  their  great,  and,  in  this  debate,  much- 
boasted  influence  has  arisen  :  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  are  now  interwoven  with  the  people  in  all 
their  common  transactions  of  life;  true  it  is,  they 
cannot  punish  criminals;  but  criminals  bear  no  pro 
portion  to  the  number  in  any  state.  But  I  call 
upon  Gentlemen  to  consider,  what  is  the  effect  of 
exccmnmnicalion  among  the  lower  orders  of  Irish 
Papists? — It  excludes  a  man  from  his  family,  and 
renders  him  hateful  to  it  ;  drives  him  from  his  little 
tenement,  nay,  precludes  him  from  earning  his  live 
lihood,  if  dependent  upon  his  labour  ;  a  power  possi 
bly  greater  than  any  possessed  by  the  State,  from  its 
general  diffusion,  unsuspected  influence,  aud  exten 
sive  consequences:  add  to  these  considerations, 
the  recollection  of  confiscated  property,  the  long 
series  of  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  the  English  against  the  Irisb,  the  remembrance  of 
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which  has  been   constantly  kept   alive  by  tradition., 
and  by  recent  exaggerated  statements;  and  the  well- 
known  historical  fact,  that  claims  to  property  cannot 
fail    for   want   of  hereditary  succession,  as.   by  the 
Brebon  Law,    it  exists  not  in  individuals,  but  in  the 
name  and  Sept ;  and  the  House  will  see  the  reasons 
and  motives   for  that   dislike  to  British   connexion, 
which  ever  has,  and  still  continues  to  influence  the 
lower  and  more  numerous   part  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  a  peasantry  directed  by  a  Clergy  generally 
ignorant  in  every  point  but  their  school-divinity,  all 
influenced  by  common   motives  of  action,   irrecon- 
cileable  to  British  connexion  at  present  ;  under  such 
circumstances,   though   we  cannot   anticipate   what 
growing  wealth  and   more  diffused  intercourse  may 
hereafter  effect,  we  must  still  be  on  our  guard.     For 
these  reasons  I  consider  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  their  actual  influence  upon 
the  Irish   Clergy  and  the  Irish  Catholics,   is  a  most 
serious  subject  of  consideration   upon  this  occasion. 
As  long  as  these  prejudices  and  habits  continue   to 
influence  their  people,  I  am  convinced  no  good  effect 
can  result  from  concessions.     I  am  equally  convinced 
that  the  better  informed,  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
feel  too  many  advantages  resulting  from  their  present 
situation,  not  to  act    with  the  utmost  loyalty,   and 
many,  I  admit,  have  already  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  conduct.     But  it  would  be  reasoning   like 
Novelists,  and  not  like  Statesmen,   to  make  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  a  Constitution  like  that  of 
this  mighty  Empire,  bend  so  far,   as  to  sacrifice  its 
bulwarks  in  exchange  for  the  strength  expected  to  be 
derived  from  the  gratification  of  the  feelings  of  a  few 
individuals  ;    those    new   doctrines   which    teach    a 
man  to  forget  all  he  owes  to  the  Laws,  the  Constitu 
tion,  and  the  King;  all  that  he  owes  to  his  family, 
his  property,  and  his  honour,  if  checked  or  controlled 
in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  he  may  be  taught  to 
overvalue;  and  I  lament  that  such   loyalty  is  repre*- 
sented  as  only  to  be  retained  and  secured  by  the  sa 
crifice 


crifice  of  our  Constitution  !  The  numbers  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  have  been  stated  with  a  double  object, 
to  describe  them  as  a  source  of  strength,  if  con 
ciliated,  and  of  terror,  if  not  gratified  in  their  de 
mands.  If  the  higher  classes  of  the  Catholics  have 
influence,  and  have  not  hitherto  exerted  it,  they  can 
have  no  claims  upon  the  confidence  or  gratitude  of 
the  Legislature;  but  if  (as  I  believe  the  case  to  be) 
thev  possess  no  power  when  opposed  to  the  passions 
of  the  inferior  people,  and  the  interested  exertions  of 
their  Clergy,  I  consider  the  yielding  to  their  claims,  a 
sacrifice  of  the  Constitution  for  a  most  trivial  consi 
deration.  On  more  general  grounds,  the  introduc 
tion  into  Parliament  and  the  Cabinet  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  Catholics,  heading  and  acting  as  the 
organ  of  the  Catholic  people,  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences;  divisions  might  arise 
among  the  Protestants,  and  a  misguided  Monarch 
might  attempt  to  obtain  powers  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  our  Church  and  State,  by  the  aid  and 
support  of  that  Catholic  party  or  interest.  Such  views 
were  imputed  to  Charles  the  First;  such  conduct 
was  certainly  adopted  by  James  the  Second;  and  of 
that  misguided  effort  \\e  only  escaped  the  fatal 
consequences,  by  placing  the  present  Royal  Family 
on  the  Throne.  The  concessions  nou  sought  might 
also  prove  fatal  to  the  Catholics  themselves,  and  tempt 
them  (as  it  has  hitherto  done)  into  struggles  for  ascen 
dency,  which  mieht  prove  fatal  to  the  privileges  they 
now  enjoy.  Their  advocates  boast  much  of  their 
wealth,  fairly  and  honourably  acquired  under  our 
mild  and  equal  laws  ;  honours  have  been  conferred 
by  the  Crown,  or  restored  to  their  most  distinguished 
families;  the  absence  of  jealous  v,  and  the  conscious 
ness  of  our  superior  constitutional  strength,  justified 
our  Monarch  in  conferring  the^e  favours,  and  the 
Protestant  people  in  rejoicing  at  their  attainment. 
But  great  States  are  distinguished  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  precautionary  measures  ;  the  wisdom  of  British 
policy  has  led  its  Councils  to  protect  the  Crown  from 
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temptation,  and  to  guard  the  conduct  of  the  Monarch 
against  the  effects  of  his  passions  and  his  wishes,  by 
withholding  the  instruments  by  which  our  Constitu 
tion  in  Church  and  State  might  be  assailed  and  sub 
verted.  Should  a  British  Monarch  entertain  such 
views,  the  manufacturing  and  preparing  instruments 
would  alarm  the  jealousy,  and  enable  the  wealth  and 
independence  of  the  Empire  to  rise  in  defence  of  its 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  As  far  as  the  feelings  of 
the  Crown  itself  may  be  concerned,  we  must  con 
sider  how  cruel  it  would  be  to  render  the  exclusion  of 
such  a  description  of  subjects  from  his  Councils  and 
the  higher  offices  of  State  a  matter  of  personal  objec 
tion,  and  consequently  of  personal  odium  against  the 
Monarch  himself. 

The  Catholics  surely  expect  that  the  capability 
which  they  now  wish  to  obtain  should  be  productive 
of  its  effects.  At  present  no  individual  can  feel,  in 
his  exclusion  from  power,  a  personal  degradation  ;  he 
must  attribute  it  to  existing  laws,  and  to  the  existing 
constitution.  Give  them  capability,  and  then  do  not 
confer  upon  a  great  proportion  that  share  in  the  Cabi 
net  and  the  Councils  of  the  Crown  which  they  fancy 
their  boasted  numbers  and  wealth  entitle  them  to,  and 
will  you  conciliate  a  single  individual  ?  Will  not  dis 
content  be  more  formidable  than  it  is  at  present  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  what  would  be  the  sentiments 
and  the  sensation  of  the  people  of  this  Empire,  were 
they  to  see  a  Protestant  Monarch,  whose  tenure  to 
his  throne  depends  upon  his  fidelity  to  his  religion, 
surrounded  by  Catholic  counsellors?  Could  any  cir 
cumstances  reconcile  them  to  such  a  choice  in  the 
Monarch  himself?  And  should  the  strength  of  par 
ties  (as  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  clone)  force- 
such  ministers,  and  such  counsellors  upon  the  throne, 
how  miserable,  how  degraded  must  be  the  situation 
of  our  Monarch,  and  how  precarious  the  state  of  our 
religion  and  of  our  civil  liberties!  Such  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  inevitable  evils  of  concession  to  the  pre 
sent  claims  ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  choice 
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of  evils,  and  must  consider  Catholic  numbers  (as  the 
Honourable  Members  have  held  out)  a  source  of  in 
timidation,  our  ancestors  have  held  Ireland  in  times 
infinitely  more   unfavourable,  and  against  numbers 
infinitely   more  disproportioned  ;  and  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  we  should  do  so  again.     Let  England  but 
understand  her  true  interest ;  let  her  justly  appreciate 
the  spirit,  zeal,  and  loyalty  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire 
land ;  let  her  be  convinced,  they  feel  tbe?r  properties, 
their  honours,  and  their  lives,  dependent  upon  British 
connexion  :   but    if  England    unfortunately   forgets 
what  is  due  to  as  brave  and  as  zealous  allies  as  any 
nation  ever  possessed — her  Protestant  subjects  of  Ire 
land — she  will    have  the  most   fata)  reasons  to  la 
ment   her  acquiescence  in  their  and    her  own  de 
struction.     Let  England  be  firm  in  her  adherence  to 
her  laws  and  constitution.     No  Catholic  can  be  op 
pressed  by  the  Laws  in  Ireland;  his  property  and  his 
person   are  protected   by  the  same  Code  and  Juries 
that    protect   the   Protestant.      If,   notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  any  of  them  should  appeal  to  num 
bers,  and  be  rashly  tempted  into  rebellion,  arms  and 
the  law  must  punish  the  rebels  !   With  such  impres 
sions  upon  my  mind,  I  should  have  fdt  myself  un 
worthy  of  being  the  Representative  of  my  Protestant 
countrymen,  had  I  not  borne  testimony  to  their  zeal 
and  their  loyalty,  but  had  shrunk  from  the  weight 
and  talents  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman.     I  trus£ 
in  God,  and  in  the  courage  of  the  nation,  that  we 
are  able  to  defend  our  taws,  religion,  and  property  ; 
to  maintain  our  faith,  and  to  uphold  the  Throne. 

(Tie  cry  of  Question  ijcas  very  frequent  during 
Mr.  Alexander's  speech.) 

MR.  W.  SMITH  observed,  that  if  the  House  did 
not  seem  desirous  to  wait  longer,  he  would  move  an 
adjournment.  (A  loud  cry  of  Adjourn  I  Adjourn  /) 

MK.  W.  SMITH  was  proceeding:  (Adjourn!: 
Adjourn!) — when  he  moved  for  an  adjournment  till 
this  day. 

Tut  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 
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said,  that  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the  debate 
should  have  terminated  on  that  night,  but  had  no 
objection  to  adjourn,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of 
so  many  Gentlemen  to  deliver  their  opinions.  (A 
cry  of  Adjourn  repeated ) 

The  question  of  adjournment  was  then  put  and. 
carried,  nem.  con. 

Adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  three  this  morfl- 
ing  till  afternoon.. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  the  I4th. 


M*.  WILLIAM  SMITH  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  upon 
the  Catholic  Petition ;  \v,hich  order  being  read,  he 
addressed  the  Chair  as  follows : 

Sir,  f  feel  extreme  satisfaction  that  the  House  has 
not  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  great  question,  be 
fore  it  had  heard  the  brilliant  speech  of  an  Honour 
able  Gentleman  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place 
(Mr.  Grattan),  and  who  spoke  last  night  third  in  the 
debate  i  a  speech  which  I,  and  I  am  sure  every 
liberal  man  in  this  House,  heard  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  admiration ;  a  speech  rarely,  if  ever, 
equalled  within  the  walls  of  this  House ;  and  which, 
whether  I  consider  it  in  point  of  information,  of  ar 
gument,  or  of  eloquence,  upon  this  great  subject,  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  man  present,  who  heard  that 
speech,  but  will  concur  with  me  in  the  sentiment, 
that  although  it  may  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  de 
cide  this  House  with  the  opinions  of  the  speaker,  it 
will  at  least  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  auy  man  to 
dispute  that  this  House  has  derived  at  least  one  sig- 
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nal  advantage  from  the  Union,  in   the  acquisition  of 
such  a  Member.     The  more  I  revolve  in  mind  the 
importance  of"  chat  speech,  the  more  I  shall  regret  if 
the  House  shall  be  inclined  to  decide  upon  the  argu 
ments  and  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  part 
.ot  the  debate  by  these  who  oppose  this  measure; 
for,  whatever  is  to  be  the  ultimate  decision  on  the 
subject,  it  is  highly  essential  tha{  it  should  be  found 
ed  upon  the  most  fr.ll  and  mature  deliberation,  free 
from  that  species  of  heat  and   impetuosity,  which,  I 
am    sorry  to  observe,  seemed    to   be  prevalent    on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  in  the  course  of  last 
night's  discussion.     I  can  at  the  same  time  feel,   and 
am  very  ready  to  admit,  that  great  allowances  are 
due  to  the  warmth  of  some  gentlemen  coming  from 
the  Si>ter  Country,  in  their  resistance  to  this  mea 
sure  i  and  who,  residing  there  during  the  period  of  a 
late  most  lamentable  conflict,  had  been  exposed   to 
all  the  risks  and  vicissitudes,  in  their  persons,  in  their 
families,  and  their  property,  ever  inseparable  from 
civil  war.     I  make  great  allowances  for  the  exaspe 
ration   of  spirit  which  must  naturally   arise    from 
such  causes,  and  from  the   peril   or  destruction   of 
their  dearest  connexions.     I   do  not  wonder  men's 
tempers  should  be  soured  by  such  events  ;  nor  is  it 
wonderful   if  gentlemen  who  have  felt  those  evils  in 
their  OV.T.  case,  should  n  t  be  prepared   to  discuss 
this  subject  with  so  much  coolness  and  deliberation 
as  the  Members  for  this  ccuntry,  who  have  not  been 
exposed    to    such    causes    of  provocation.     But   in 
making  allowances  for  such  feelings,  my  wish  is,  that 
the  Hou^e  m;;y  not  1  e  led  to  f  rni  its  conclusion  un 
der  the  impiessicns  mack  by  assertions  prompted  by 
such  \vaimtl-.     And,,  if  I  understood  the  arguments 
of  chcse  gentlemen,  and   more  .  paiticularly  of  the 
Honourable  and  Lean.eci  Ge.  tleman^vho  spoke  se 
cond  in  the  debate  (Dr.  Duigenan),  his  objections, 
and  all  his  argument*,  \\e-.e  directed  against  the  Ca 
tholics,  rrerely  as  such,  and  not  upon  any  fair  uolitical 
ground  ;  and  in  fact,  the  Learned  Gentleman  seen.ed 
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amuch  less  anxious  to  answer  the  arguments  of  others 
than  to  use  his  own.  The  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  ajl  the  authorities 
\vere  with  himself  and  those  who  coincided  in  his 
sentiments,  and  that  they  only  are  fit  to  judge  of  this* 
subject  before  all  others,  rr-erdy  because  they  live  on 
the  other  side  of  the  vvarer.  But  the  Hon.  Member 
must  excuse  me  for  not  giving  quite  so  much  weight 
to  that  species  of  argument  as  it  was  intended  to 
have;  for  it  mu-.t  be  remembered,  that  objects  may 
be  too  near,  a<  well  as  too  d,  scant,  from  the  sight, 
to  form  a  correct  judgement  of  their  proportions; 
and  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been  much  the  case 
with  the  Hon.  and  LearneU  Gentleman,  when  he  so 
severely  expatiated  on  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Ca 
tholics.  Another  HJII.  and  Learned  Gentleman 
(the  Attorney  General)  seemed  to  argue,  that  let 
the  Legislature  do  what  it  might  for  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  they  would  not  ce  contented.  In  this  as^er- 
tiun,  however,  I  cannot  agree  ;  neither  can  1  conceive 
that  a  very  great  share  or  what  another  Hon.  and 
Leamed  Gentleman  (Mr.  Alexander)  has  honoured 
with  the  name  or  facts,  were  really  so.  I  am,  how 
ever,  willing  to  give  both  Gentlemen  credit  for 
stating  what  they  imagined  to  be  facts  :  but  even 
£icts,  however  iruiy  stated,  may  be  in  many  cases 
bad  foundation  for  arguments,  stated  abstractedly, 
and  viewed  through  the  mists  of  prejudice  i  for  in 
cases  — 


triHes  light  as  air, 


"  Are  to  »he  jealous  confirmations  strong 
"As  proofs  oi  Hoiy  Will." 

-  The  Hon.  and  Learned  Member  began  by  endea 
vouring  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Petition  itself,  be 
cause,  as  he  alleged,  there  were  many  counties  in 
Ireland  from  which  not  a  single  signature  appeared 
amongst  the  Petitioners  :  bin,  whether  this  observa 
tion  be  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  Petition  is  not 
supported  by  the  general  wish  of  the  Catholic  Body, 
or  that  any  portion  of  them  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
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Oath  of  Allegiance  prescribed  by  law,  his  objection 
is,  in  my  mind,  unfounded  either  way.  Gentle 
men  who  oppose  this  measure  seem  very  willing  to 
ajvail  themselves  of  arguments  on  both  sides  of  it. 
Gentleman  argues,  that  if  they  have  not  taken 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  it  is  a  proof  of  their  unwil 
lingness  ;  and  another  says,  if  they  have  taken  them, 
they  are  equally  unworthy  of  credit.  But  this  spe 
cies  of  reasoning  is  easily  refuted  by  a  very  short 
answer;  for,  if  the  scruples  entertained  by  the  Ca 
tholics  against  taking  that  oath  be  the  only  impedi 
ment  to  attain  all  they  wish  to  enjoy,  what  becomes 
of  those  bold  assertions  and  sophistries  used  against 
them,  on  this  ground,  to  impeach  their  loyalty,  or 
shake  their  credibility  ?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book 
containing  a  list  of  2000  Catholics  who  refused  to 
take  an  oath  prescribed  for  them  to  George  I.  which 
they  could  not  reconcile  to  their  consciences,  but 
preferred  every  species  of  penal  proscription  and 
preclusion  to  which  their  refusal  exposed  them  :  the 
very  fact  of  refusal  to  take  the  Oath  under  an  expo, 
sure  to  such  alternatives,  was  in  my  mind  an  irrefra 
gable  proof  of  their  conscientious  veracity.  The 
refusal  of  the  emigrant  priests  of  France  to  take  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  usurpant  rulers  of  that  country, 
after  the  dethronement  and  massacre  of  their  lawful 
King,  and  their  preference  to  abandon  those  bene- 
tices  which  they  might  stiil  have  enjoyed,  and  to 
embrace  banishment,  and  a  miserable  and  precarious 
subsistence  in  this  country,  whither  they  came  in 
such  numbers  as  to  excite  the  popular  clamour, 
that  they  were  come  to  take  the  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  Englishmen,  stands  as  another  striking 
proof  that  oaths  are  not  regarded  by  the  Catholics  as 
matters  of  indifference :  these  instances  amount  to 
evidence,  in  my  mind,  subversive  of  all  the  asser 
tions  that  have  been  made  upon  the  authority  of 
musty  documents,  or  any  silly  resolutions  of  Eccle 
siastical  Councils  in  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  centuries, 
of  Lateran  or  elsewhere,  quoted  by  the  Hon.  and 
3  Learned 
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Learned  Gentleman.  I  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  look  much  into  decrees  of  this  kind ;  but  I 
have  looked  into  some  books  which  I  accidentally 
have,  such  as  Pictures  of  Papacy,  Secret  Institutions 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  I  have  found  nothing  in  those  to 
warrant  me  in  following  or  assenting  to  the  assertions 
of  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  in  his  speeoh 
last  night.  It  is  certainly  possible,  that  by  selecting 
the  worst  passages  in  those  books,  and  stringing 
them  together  without  the  context,  they  might  be 
construed  to  warrant  some  such  conclusions  -,  but  I 
will  ask  the  House,  whether  there  does  not  arise  in 
the  breast  of  every  candid  individual  an  internal  evi 
dence  infinitely  more  powerful  than  such  garbled 
extracts?  and  whether  any  candid  and  liberal  man 
can  believe  such  extracts  are  a  fair  representation 
of  the  feelings  of  Catholics  in  the  present  day  ? 
With  regard  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  I  cannot  be  ex 
pected  to  have  a  peculiar  regard  for  its  tenets  or  its 
doctrines — perhaps  I  am  removed  from  both  to  the 
greatest  possible  distance ;  I  arn  a  Protestant  Dis 
senter,  and,  as  such,  cannot  possibly  have  any  pecu 
liar  predilection  for  the  Catholic  religion  ;  but  I  feel 
for  those  who  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  as  one 
man  may  feel  for  other  men  :  I  trust  I  feel  for  the 
Catholics  as  I  ought  to  feel  for  them,  as  men  who 
have,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  oppressed  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions,  and  who  have  as  great 
a  right  to  entertain  religious  opinions,  which  I  may 
look  upon  as  absurd,  as  I  have  to  entertain  mine,, 
which  may  appear  to  them  to  be  blasphemous. 
Their  opinion  or  my  tenets  does  not  make  them  bias* 
phemous,  neither  does  my  opinion  of  their  tenets 
make  them  absurd.  To  our  Creator  let  us  answer 
for  these  matters,  and  not  to  one  another,  Let  us 
stand  or  fall  as  we  are  right  or  wrong  before  our 
Maker ;  but  do  not  let  us  answer  to  any  human  tri 
bunal  for  our  religious  opinions.  The  Hon.  and 
Learned  Member  has  referred  to  a  pamphlet  written 
by  a  professional  gentleman,  named  Scully,  whom  he 
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attacked,  but  not  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  when 
he  founded  his  accusations  upon  detached  passages 
quoted  from  the  production  of  that  Gentleman: 
for  how  is  me  House  fairly  to  judge  of  those  pas 
sages  withouc  the  context,  which  might  show  them 
in  quite  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  the  Hon. 
and  Learned  Member  wished  them  to  appear?  And 
indeed  tnis  co<  jecture  \va^  confirmed  by  the  Learned 
Gentleman  himself,  when  he  admicted  that  Mr. 
Scully  enjoined  his  Catholic  brethren  to  be  quiet  in 
their  demeanour,  and  to  join  the  Royal  Standard  for 
the  defe.xe  of  their  country,  in  case  of  an  enemy's 
landing.  Indeed,  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman, 
throughout  his  speech,  has  made  use  of  contradic 
tory  argument?,  ill  according  with  his  logical  precision, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  calling  on  this  House 
to  come  to  certain  conclusions. — Another  of  the  ac 
cusations  against  Mr.  Scully  is,  that  he  has  spoken 
of  King  Wiiiiam  as  a  Dutch  Invader: — but  what,  I 
ask,  has  this  to  do  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Catholic  Body,  or  the  Petition  before  this  House? 
The  question  is,  whether  any  political  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  individual  who  thought  of  him 
so,  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  person  existing  upon 
earth  to  question  the  title  of  his  illustrious  family  to 
the  throne  of  this  country  ? — unless,  indeed,  it  is  ap 
prehended  that  Bonaparte  intends  to  fight  against  us 
in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  with  a  view  of 
restoring  to  the  Government  of  this  Country  the 
principles  of  that  family.  The  Hon.  and  Learned  Gen 
tleman  has,  in  his  endeavours  to  defend  a  law  against 
opinions  in  Ireland,  maintained  that  there  is  a  law 
against  opinion  in  England ;  and  this  he  has  attempted 
to  support  by  instancing  the  qualification  the  law  re 
quires  of  every  person,  before  he  can  be  eligible  as 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  that  he  must  have  3001. 
a-year  to  represent  a  Borough,  and  6ool.  to  repre 
sent  a  County.  How  this  measure  of  mere  precau 
tion  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  man's  po 
verty  being  too  much  for  his  independence  of  spirit, 
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and  might  therefore  expose  him  to  temptation,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  other  topics  brought 
forward  by  the  Learned  Gentleman  were  exaggerated 
representations  which  I  hardly  ever  before  witne  sed; 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  For  the  purpose  of  prevent 
ing  the  House  from  going  into  a  Committee.  For 
he  has  argued,  as  if  the  inevitable  result  of  going 
into  the  Committee  would  be  that  of  making  to  the 
Catholics  the  most  extravagant  concessions.  He  has 
said,  that  if  the  House  goes  into  a  Committee,  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  would  have  the  right  of  being 
elected  Members  of  Parliament  granted  them.  The 
Learned  Gentleman  had  jumped  to  a  conclusion  most 
hastily — indeed  he  had  jumped  into  several  conclu 
sions  much  too  hastily.  He  has  concluded,  that  one 
of  the  first  effects  of  rendering  Catholics  eligible  to 
sit  in  Parliament  would  be,  that  fourscore  of  them 
would  be  directly  chosen  to  represent  Ireland.  The 
next  step  which  he  came  to  by  way  of  conclusion 
was,  that  they  would  all  be  in  attendance  always  in 
this  country.  I  cannot  however  agree  in  the  appre 
hensions  expressed  by  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Mem 
ber,  that  even  the  admission  of  Catholic  Members 
to  the  full  extent  he  has  mentioned,  would  have  the 
effect  of  embarrassing  His  Majesty's  Ministers  on 
any  measure  they  might  think  fit  to  demand.  It  is  a 
libel,  not  only  upon  His  Majesty's  Government,  but 
upon  this  House,  to  assert,  that  even  if  all  the  Irish 
part  of  the  Representation  were  Catholics,  and  every 
one  of  them  disposed  as  the  Learned  Gentleman 
has  alleged,  they  could  by  cc  hanging  together,"  as  he 
has  expressed  it,  or  conspiring  ever  so  closely,  carry 
any  measure  in  this  House  inimical  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  Church  or  State,  against  the  check  of 
558  Protestant  Members  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that 
the  Minister  of  a  Protestant  Monarch,  acting  under  a 
Protestant  Executive,  would  agree  with  these  four 
score  to  overturn  the  whole  of  that  Executive  Govern, 
ment,  which,  whendone, would  be  theabsolute  extinc- 
Uon  of  his  own  power  and  influence.  Why  all  these 
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things  are  to  be  taken  for  granted,  if  Roman  Catholic 
should  be  declared  capable  of  becoming  Members  of 
Parliament,  I  know  not.  I  ought  to  leave  this  part  of 
the  case  to  be  answered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex 
chequer;  and,  indeed,  the  task  of  Answering  9-ioths 
of  the  speech  of  the  Learned  Gentleman  naturally 
devolves  to  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  whom  the 
House  must,  of  course,  anxiously  wish,  to  hear  on 
this  important  subject;  and  he  will  of  course  show 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  is  not  made 
of  such  straw  and  stuff  as  the  Learned  Gentleman 
seems  to  insinuate.  Another  Hon.  and  Learned 
Gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Alexander),  has 
dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  Ca 
tholics,  as  members  of  society.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
question  which  certainly  has  its  difficulty  :  but  here 
again  the  evil  is  exaggerated ;  for  the  Catholics  are 
not  now  what  they  were  centuries  ago.  They  cer 
tainly  are  greatly  altered,  whatever  may  be  insisted 
upon  to  the  contrary  ;  for  there  is  nothing  immutable 
in  this  life,  except  physical  causes  and  moral  truths. 
Thus  the  Catholics,  lik£  the  rest  of  the  human  race, 
are  to  be  improved  by  instruction  and  kindness,  and 
to  be  exasperated  by  injury  and  oppression.  I  fully 
concur  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  that  great  man,  the 
3a:e  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Geographical  Morality,  and,  that  the  influence  of 
good  treatment  and  oppression  must  be  the  same  in 
one  country  as  in  another.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
Catholics  are  so  consti,:uied  as  that  no  benefits  can 
conciliate  them,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  con 
tinue  them  in  chains.  The  British  Legislature  list 
ened  to  no  such  opinions  as  those  of  the  Learned 
Gentleman,  when  she  adopted  the  Catholic  Constitu 
tion  in  Canada,  which  never  has  excited  insurrections 
or  rebellions ;  but  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman 
is  so  tenacious  of  his  acknowledgment  even  for  the 
loyalty  and  peaceful  demeanour  of  the  Catholics  in 
that  province,  that  he  tells  us  it  is  yet  too  soon  to 
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form  any  conclusions;  and  insinuates,  that  though 
no  rebellions  have  arisen,  there  is  no  proof  that  none 
xtiay  arise  ;  for  we  are  more  indebted  for  the  pacific 
dispositions  of  the  Canadians  to  the  ice  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  terrors  of  the  British  Fleet, 
than  to  the  loyalty  of  that  people.  But  if  the  natural 
character  of  the  Catholic  Religion  were  such  as  has 
been  represented,  the  effects  would  have  been  the 
Same  in  Canada  as  in  Ireland.  If  in  Canada  we  pur 
sued,  as  in  Ireland,  a  series  of  confiscations  and  seve 
rities,  discontents  would  naturally  arise  from  our  op 
pressions,  and  not  from  the  religion  of  the  people. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  prejudices  can  be  enter 
tained  by  Catholics  stronger  than  those  avowed  by 
Protestants  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  But  in 
either  I  know  no  means  of  obviating  them,  but  by 
the  influence  of  reason,  and  the  confident  assurance 
that  no  more  oppressions  shall  be  exercised^  and  by 
granting  to  the  Catholics  every  thing  fair  and  liberal; 
for,  like  every  other  class  of  mankind,  they  will  be 
more  or  less  satisfied  in  proportion  as  they  ought  to 
be  so.  I  am  sorry  to  find  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
now  appears  in  rather  an  unfavourable  view,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  decision  pronounced  on  it  in  another 
House  of  Parliament.  But  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  trust,  will  bear  in  mind  ics  own  independence.  It  is 
their  right  and  their  duty  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  they  may  without  vanity  cherish  the  hope,  that 
should  their  decision  this  night  be  in  favour  of  this 
Petition,  ic  will  ultimately  have  weight  in  every 
other  quarter.  I  should  lament  indeed  that  the  Ca 
tholics  of  Ireland  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
v/hole  of  this  country  was  averse  to  them,  or  that 
there  was  no  branch  of  the  British  Legislature  wil 
ling  to  take  their  respectful  petition  into  considera 
tion.  If  we  go  into  the  Committee,  though  it  may 
not  be  thought  right  to  grant  the  whole,  we  may 
grant  a  portion.  For  my  part,  I  am  extremely  de 
sirous  to  have  even  a  definite  number  oi  Catholic 
Gentlemen  sitting  in  this  House,  which  in  my  mind 
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would  be  the  wisest  measure  we  could  pursue ;  be 
cause  I  am  confident  even  that  would  go  a  great  way 
to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  community.  I 
think  I  might  appeal  to  every  unprejudiced  man  in 
this  House,  whether  in  the  course  of  all  his  intima 
cies  he  ever  has  found  a  Roman  Catholic  Gentleman 
the  worse  man  on  account  of  his  Religion.  If  he  has, 
he  has  been  more  unfortunate  than  me  ; — for  though 
my  connexions  with  Roman  Catholics  have  not  been 
very  extensive,  yetlnever  met  one  thatlcould  discover, 
from  his  character  and  conduct,  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  most  virtuous  religionist.  I  think, 
it  the  gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  were  once  ad 
mitted  to  seats  in  this  House,  they  would  not  be 
found  such  mischievous  animals  as  the  Learned  Gen 
tleman  has  endeavoured  to  represent  them.  I  think 
they  would  cheerfully  join  with  the  Protestant  Mem 
bers  of  this  House  in  every  virtuous  measure  for  the 
public  good  j  and  that  by  such  an  union  the  strength 
of  this  Empire  would  be  best  consolidated,  and  in 
finitely  more  effectual  for  our  common  security 
against  the  common  enemy,  than  it  can  possibly  be 
with  hearts  disunited  and  jealousies  perpetuated.  I 
had  many  more  observations  to  offer  ;  but  I  shall  not 
now  detain  the  House  longer,  than  by  declaring  rny 
hearty  assent  to  the  motion. 

MR.  LEE, — "  The  question  now  under  considera 
tion  appears,  Sir,  to  me,  to  be  the  gravest  and  most 
important  that  ever  was  debated  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament.  It  naturally  arises  out  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  should  have  been  maturely  considered 
before  that  measure  was  adopted.  I  will  not  assert, 
that,  while  that  plan  was  in  agitation,  this  concession 
to  the  Catholics  was  expressly  stipulated  ;  but  I  never 
heard  it  denied,  that  there  was  at  least  an  understand 
ing  on  the  subject.  Not  having  the  same  opinion 
of  the  benefits  of  that  project,  as  many  others  seemed 
to  entertain,  I  had  some  hopes  that  it  might  have 
been  averted,  till  I  observed  that  these  expectations 
were  held  out  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
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who  proposed  this  measure,  in  a  speech  so  replete 
with  reasoning  and  eloquence,  as  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  brightest  seras  of  Greece  or  Rome. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  then  said,  that 
the  disproportion  which  before  existed  between  the 
persons  professing  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Reli 
gion  in  Ireland  being  done  away  by  this  measure, 
afforded  a  chance  that  the  same  objections  would  not 
be  made  to  the  Catholics'  having  a  full  participation 
in  the  British  Constitution.  That  speech,  many  of 
us  knew,  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  ;  and,  having  carefully  attended 
to  all  the  debates  which  took  place  at  that  time,  I 
could  not  help  observing,  that  there  was  no  Gentle 
man  in  this  House  who  made  a  stand  upon  that 
point,  or  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  pledge  either  way 
upon  it.  I  was  also  present  in  this  House,  when  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  questioned  as  to 
his  reasons  for  resigning,  and  recollect  his  having 
answered,  that  he  did  so  in  consequence  of  being 
unable  to  carry  a  measure  which  appeared  to  him 
essential  to  the  public  welfare,  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  owed  too  much  to  his  Royal  Master  to 
press  the  subject  on  him,  and  that  he  should  think  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  it,  if  it  came  from  any  other  quar 
ter  ;  and  this  was,  I  think,  fair  parliamentary  ground. 
At  present,  though  I  am  from  principle  determined 
to  support  the  Motion  since  it  has  been  submitted,  I 
must  now  declare,  that  I  think  it  wrong  in  the  Ro 
man  Catholics  to  bring  it  forward  at  this  moment. 
I  shodd  even  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  to  the 
Dis.senierg,  if  that  were  now  the  question — though, 
undoubtedly,  the  .argument  of  numbers  does  not 
apply  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who,  in  point  of  rights, 
mast  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  short  of  their  due 
proportion.  When  you  consider,  that,  on  the  lowest 
calculation,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  compose  three 
millions  aut  of  five  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
and  arc  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  consequence, 
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you  cannot  shut  your  eyes  to  their  situation,  and  your 
own  sense  must  make  up  your  mind  to  grant  at  some 
time  what  is  impossible  to  be  avoided.     I  freely  con 
fess,  that  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the  measure 
succeeding  at  present — and  am  very  well  convinced, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  do  not  expect 
it.     In  their  private  conversation,  they  do  not  affect 
to  think  that  their  wishes  will  be  immediately  com 
plied  with.     They  say,  that  in  time  it  will  work  its 
way,  by  the  force  of  reason — but  that  they  cannot 
expect  the  Protestants  at  once  to  throw  away  those! 
bulwarks   which    they   so    carefully   raised   against 
them.     The  effect  of  it  is  sure,  however  slowly  it 
may  operate.     I  remember  myself,  that  when  a  bill 
xvas  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  indulgence  to  the  Catholics,  there  were  only 
thirteen  Members  in  the  House  who  voted  in  favour 
of  it  ;  and  yet  such  was  the  general  agitation,  and 
such  the  strong  sensations  excited  by  its  agitation, 
that  the  Government  was  soon  convinced  that  some 
thing  must  be  done  upon  it.     The  country  at  that 
time  was  not  well  governed — and  towards   the  ap 
proach  of  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament,   when 
it  was  expected  the  measure  would  again  be  brought 
forward,  emissaries  were  sent  down  by  the  Admini 
stration  to  procure  Resolutions  and  Petitions  from  the 
different  County  Grand  Juries  against  it ;  and  they 
succeeded.     But  the    Catholics   seeing  no  hope  of 
success  when  The  Irish  Government  was  against  them, 
came  over  to  England  and  petitioned  the  Throne. 
Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  opening  the  Session 
of  the;  Irish  Parliament.    The  speech  from  the  throne 
was  prepared,  and  every  resistance  to  the  Catholic 
claims  determined  on.     But  His  Majesty  was  gra 
ciously  pleased  to  favour  the  Petition,  and  an  altera 
tion  for  the  intended  speech  was  transmitted  to  Ire 
land,  with  a  recommendation  in  favour  of  the  Catho 
lics.    The  change  of  opinion   that  took  place  was 
equally 'violent  and  sudden.     These  very  Grand  Ju 
ries  in  the  different  counties  who  had  assembled,  a  rrd 
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Agreed  in  resolutions  against  the  claims  of  the  Catho 
lics,  in   a  short  time  after  were  themselves  the  first 
who   voted   in    their  favour : — and  thus  the  Grand 
Juries  and   the  Parliament   were   disgraced.     I   re 
member    when    I   was   laughed   at    for   saying  the 
Catholic  claims  must  be  granted,  by  many  of  thosq 
persons  who  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards  voted  in 
their  favour.     The  Irish  Parliament,  in  my  opinion, 
acted  on  that  occasion  with  great  prudence,  in  not 
granting  them  the  whole  of  what  they  asked  for  at 
once  j  and  so  much  inclined  arn  I  to  this  gradual 
extension  of  privileges,  that,  should  the  House  go 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Petition,  I  should  be  averse 
to  granting  all  their  demands,  though  I  would  agree 
to  Members  of  that  religion  sitting  in  both  Houses. 
No  man,  who  values  the  Constitution,  can  approve  of 
three  millions  of  his  fellow  subjects  being  unrepre 
sented   in  the   Parliament  ;    but  it    was  very   well 
argued  by  the  Honourable  Mover  of  this  question, 
that  the  Catholic  Body  is  not  even  virtually  repre- 
sented,  though  the  members  of  it  are  allowed  to  pos 
sess  the  elective  franchise.     I  will  even  put  it  to  the 
Learned  and  Honourable  Gentleman  near  me  (Dr. 
Duigcnan),  whether,  if  his  constituents  were  of  that 
persuasion,  he  could  be  considered  as  the  organ  of 
the  Catholics  ?  My  Honourable  Friend  may  be  a  very 
good  Protestant  ;  but  certainly  no  very  fit  represen 
tative  for  the  Catholics.     All  the  evils  apprehended 
from  giving  them  seats  in  Parliament,  are  now  no 
more  than  fanciful  and  chimerical.     It  was  formerly 
said,  If  you  give  the  Catholics  the  elective  franchise, 
the  consequence  will  be  that  they  will  vote  for  no 
Member  without  putting  to  him  a  test  that  he  will  be 
obedient  to  their  purposes.     But  they  have  since  ob 
tained  the  franchise,  and  no  such  tests  or  other  con 
sequences  have  been  ever  known  to  happen.  It  turned 
put  to  be  no  more  than  a  phantom  of  distant  clanger, 
which  vanished  as  you  approached  it.     All  the  dan. 
ger  that  can  happen  has  already  been  incurred.    You 
have  given  suffrages  to,  and  put  arms  into  the  hands 
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of,  persons  but  slightly  educated,  and  most  liable  to 
entertain  the  prejudices  you  are  so  much  afraid  of; 
and  refuse  privileges  to  the  higher  orders,  whose 
minds  are  enlightened,  whose  principles  are  more 
sound,  and  who  possess  the  greatest  stakes  in  the 
country. 

My  Honourable  Friend  has  at  all  times  opposed 
the  Catholic  claims,  not  as  a  question  of  policy,  but 
as  a  question  of  religion,  and  in  support  of  his  opi. 
nions  he  goes  back  to  musty  records  and  obsolete 
councils,  and  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  bigotry.   But 
will  any  man  in  his  senses   seriously  compare  the 
opinions  of  the  Catholics  of  the  eleventh  with  those 
of  the  nineteenth  centory  ?  Have  not  the  Protest 
ants  themselves  changed  their  tenets  and  opinions 
with  the  revolutions  of  time  ?  Are  there   not   new 
sects  of  Dissenters  springing  up  every  day  ?  In  this 
age  of  rapid  and  progressive  improvement  and  culti 
vation  of  the  intellect,  are   we  to  be   gravely   told, 
that  the  Catholic  mind  alone  stands  still,   and  thai 
the  people  cf  this  day  are  to  be  convicted  because 
their  ancestors  6oc  years  ago  were  bigots  ?  If  so,  let 
me  ask  again,  Who  is  the  man  amongst  us  who  might 
not  be  equally  condemned  upon  the  same  principle  ? 
While  arts,  sciences,   and  manufactures  improve,    it 
would  be  hard  if  the  human   mind  alone,  and  pe 
culiarly  the  Catholic  mind,  remained  where  it  was, 
and   that   men   in  this    age    should  be  tried    by   a 
few  foolish    Resolutions  passed  in  the   Council    of 
Lateran.     It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  Catholics  were 
once  admitted  to  an  equal  participation  of  rights, 
their  first  step  would  be,  to  overthrow  the  Protestant 
Government.     I,   however,  am  so  far  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  that  I  can  never  conceive  the  union  of  the 
two  countries,  or  British  connection,  safe,  while  three 
millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  are  held  in   political 
bondage.    The  strongest  security  you  can  give  to  the 
Protestant   Establishment,  is  to  reconcile  to  it  three 
millions    of   your    fellow    subjects,   who   conceive 
that    they     are    unfairly    treated.      Nothing    ap 
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pears  to  -m*  so  evil,  so  extravagant,  and  so  unreason 
able,  as  to  suppose  you  can  keep  such  multitudes 
always  quiet,  unless  you  are  determined  to  redress 
them.  Nor  was  there  ever  any  thing  more  difficult 
for  you  to  do,  than  to  legislate  for  those  whom  you 
refuse  to  reconcile,  and  to  whorn^  according  to  the 
speech  of  the  Honourable  Member,  never  under  any 
circumstances  can  further  concessions  be  made,  nor 
any  change  be  effected  on  the  Protestant  mind  in 
their  favour.  Many  persons  have  expressed  their 
surprise,  that  although  the  Reformation  extended 
itself  so  rapidly  in  England,  it  made  so  little  and  such 
slow  progress  in  Ireland  ;  but  a  little  reflection  ;will 
soon  resolve  this  problem.  It  is  allowed  that  the 
same  means  have  not  been  used  irt  one  country  as 
in  the  other,  for  making  the  Reformation  take  root. 
We  have  records  and  testimonies  in  abundance,  to 
show  thai  in  times  comparatively  remote,  Ireland 
was  conspicuous  for  its  civilization  and  literature ; 
but  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  Reformat  ion. 
commenced,  was  one  of  the  darkest  ages  of  that 
country.  There  was  another  cause  which  did  not 
Jess  operate  against  the  progress  of  reform.  When 
the  Monarch  already  mentioned  first  attempted  to 
extend  it  in  Ireland,  it  appeared,  from  the  letter  ad 
dressed  to  him  on  that  occasion  by  the  Irish  Master 
of. the  Rolls,  that  the  Sovereign's  Government  did 
not  extend  beyond  twenty  miles  from  Dublin,  and  of 
pourse  his  influence  was  proportionably  contracted. 
It  was  bad  policy  to  attempt  at  the  same  time  the 
Conquest  and  the  Reformation  of  the  country — and 
yet  the  re  former  travel  led  with  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  reform  in  the  other.  It  is  therefore  manifest 
that  the  regular  order  was  inverted  ;  for  the  King 
should  have  conquered  the  country  first,  and  endea 
voured  to  convert  the  inhabitants  afterwards.  Here 
the  Reformation  was  propagated  by  argument  and 
reason.  The  reformers  preached  to  the  people  in 
their  own  language ;  they  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Reason,  and  were  in  time  convinced.  In  Ireland 
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the  Reformed  Religion  Was  preached*  in  a  lan 
guage  not  understood  by  the  natives.  The  me 
thod  taken  was,  to  propagate  it  by  the  sword, 
which  has  seldom  proved  the  fittest  instrument  fos 
making  proselytes.  In  England  the  King  had  no 
competitor,  and  easily  di ft used  his  Reformation 
amongst  the  people  ;  in  Ireland  he  possessed  but  a 
very  limited  authority,  and  the  doctrines  he  wished 
to  enforce  were  considered  as  coming  from  an  enemy 
at  open  war  with  the  people,  their  habits,  customs, 
and  prejudices,  and  therefore  were  opposed  and  re 
sisted  by  them.  The  impolitic  oppression  exercised 
in  Ireland  was  a  further  obstacle  to  its  progress. 
Henry  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  English  settlers 
from  intermarrying  or  fostering  with  the  natives.  As 
this  word  fostering  has-  an  application  in  Ireland 
different  from  what  it  has  here,  it  may  be  right  to 
explain  that  it  refers  to  the  poorer  sort  of  the  females 
suckling  the  children  of  the  rich,  which,  in  that 
country,  is  productive  of  a  kind  of  intimate  inter 
course  and  connexion.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
it  was  the  same  Parliament  of  Henry  that  promul 
gated  the  Reformation,  which  also  passed  this  Pro 
hibiting  Act,  which  violated  all  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  In  every  respect  the  pro 
ceedings  in  the  two  countries  were  so  extremely 
different,  that  the  Reformation  was  not  allowed  the 
same  play  in  the  one  that  it  was  in  the  other.  When 
the  King  thought  proper  to  shut  up  the  Monasteries, 
and  destroy  the  monastic  livings  in  England,  he  be 
stowed  them,  by  grant,  upon  great  landed  men  of 
considerable  property,  who  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  people.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  he  bestow 
ed  them  on  English  settlers,  and  needy  adventurers, 
whose  interests  were  constantly  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  people. — Though  the  territory  of  the  Govern 
ment,  as  I  observed  before,  extended  no  further  than 
twenty  miles  from  Dublin,  yet  Bishops  and  other 
clergy  were  sent  over,  who  never  thought  of  residing 
on  their  benefices  ;  and,  instead  of  propagating  their 
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doctrines,  had,  in  fact,  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  inhabitants.  If  the  religion  then  adopted  had 
been  at  that  early  period  taught  in  Ireland,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  effect  that 
it  had  here  ;  but,  in  that  country,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  ever  attempted  to  teach  it;  nor  was  the 
Protestant  religion  ever  tendered  to  the  people,  ex 
cept  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. — But  if 
Henry  failed  in  the  mode  which  he  adopted  for  pro 
pagating  the  Reformation  amongst  a  people  who 
could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  English  language, 
Queen  Elizabeth  hit  upon  a  most  notable  project  to 
remedy  the  defect ;  for,  as  the  native  Irish  spoke  no 
language  but  their  own,  and  could  not  understand 
English,  she  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  translated  for 
them  into  Latin — and  the  Church  Service  to  be  per- 
formed  in  that  language.  It  was  well  said  by  Lord 
Clare,  that  any  attempt  to  force  men's  consciences 
only  made  them  hypocrites  ;  and  we  find  that  force, 
instead  of  argument,  was  the  instrument  employed 
in  Ireland.  A  law  was  passed,  by  which  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Catholic,  who  had  a  landed  estate,  might,  by 
turning  Protestant,  dispossess  his  father.  What  could 
be  more  detestable  than  this  law,  which  was  so  well 
calculated  to  revolt  the  feelings  of  the  people,  by  an 
unnatural  power  given  to  a  son  to  shake  off  the  do 
minion  of  his  parent?  This  bribe,  however,  was  not 
confined  only  to  the  eldest ;  but  the  youngest,  or 
any  other  son,  was  also,  by  his  conversion,  afforded 
the  bribe  of  seizing  on  his  father's  estates,  and  letting 
it  gavel  between  him  and  his  eldest  brother.  In  this 
way  it  will  be  allowed,  that  both  the  King  and  his 
Parliament  took  a  most  irreligious  method  of  extend 
ing  their  religion,  and  prepared  their  converts  for 
being  good  Protestants,  by  first  making  them  bad 
men.  The  free  tenets  of  the  Protestant  religion  are 
of  that  kind  that  will  always  extend  themselves  with 
the  progress  of  civilization;  but  you  took  the  very 
worst  mode  of  effecting  this  in  Ireland.  By  prpbi- 
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biting  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics  at  home, 
and  excluding  them  from  the  University  of  Dublin, 
you  have  compelled  the  parents  to  send  their  chil 
dren  abroad,  to  be  educated  in  foreign  countries, 
where  they  were,  of  course,  brought  up  in  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  Catholic  religion,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  Popery.  There  were  also  several  other 
acts  which  had  a  similar,  and,  perhaps,  an  equal 
tendency;  but  I  shall  not  detain  the  House  by  rea 
soning  on  them  at  present.  One  great  and  leading 
objection  which  I  have  heard  stated  against  the  ad 
mission  of  Catholics  into  Parliament  is,  that  the  Pope 
is  allowed  to  have  more  power  in  Ireland  than  he  is 
possessed  of  in  other  Catholic  countries  j  and  by 
appointing  the  Catholic  Bishops,  he  maintains  that 
supremacy  in  the  Church  which  of  legal  right  be* 
longs  only  to  His  Majesty.  I  confess  this  objection 
has  much  weight  with  me — and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Catholics  should  not  come  prepared  to  con 
cede  some  of  their  prejudices,  when  they  call  upon 
us  to  concede  ours.  This,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the 
grand  obstacle  to  the  concessions  they  wish  for;  and 
I  am  not  without  sanguine  hopes  that  it  may  be  re 
moved.  Upon  this  subject  I  made  it  my  business  to 
converse  with  some  Catholic  Gentlemen  of  no  small 
authority,  and  asked  them  whether  they  would  have 
any  objection  to  the  Bishops  of  their  persuasion  being 
nominated  by  His  Majesty  instead  of  the  Pope  ?  And 
they  all  agreed  that  they  could  have  no  objection  to 
it.  What  I  should  propose  would  be,  that  hereafter, 
whenever  a  see  was  vacant,  the  other  Bishops  should 
assemble,  and  choose  two  or  more  candidates,  whom 
they  would  recommend  to  that  appointment,  and 
leave  the  choice  of  the  person  to  be  determined  by 
the  King.  Indeed  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that, 
if  the  prayer  of  the  Petition  was  granted,  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  cheerfully  give  up  that  point  (A 
cry  of  Hear! 'tear  !  from  Mr.  Fox,  and  those  Members 
-surrounded  him),  as  well  as  make  whatever  other 
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reasonable  sacrifices  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
may  be  thought  to  require ;  for  I  must  maintain, 
that  they  can  have  no  right  to  seats  in  Parliament, 
while  they  continue  to  take  their  Bishops  from  the 
hands  of  any  foreign  power.  I  cannot,  however,  but 
think  that  the  Catholics  would  be  very  well  satis 
fied  with  this  arrangement,  and  I  make  but  little 
doubt  that  many  of  the  opposers  of  their  emancipa 
tion  would  relax  in  resistance,  and  consent  to  agree 
to  it,  upon  this  condition.  To  speak  plainly  indeed, 
I  should  wish  to  ask  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Fox),  who  must  be  in  the  confidence  of  these 
Gentlemen,  by  their  selecting  him  to  present  their 
Petition,  to  what  extent  the  Catholics  would  go  in 
this  respect,  and  what  are  the  points  which  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  give  up?  I  hope  the 
House  will  bear  in  mind,  that  when  these  Ro 
man  Catholic  laws  were  passed,  they  were  not  di 
rected  against  the  Catholics  as  such,  but  were  laws 
enacted  against  Popery  and  Slavery  ;  for  James  II., 
who  was  the  source  of  them  all,  was  himself  a  ty 
rant  and  a  bigot.  The  laws,  therefore,  wore  a 
double  aspect,  as  intending  to  protect  the  subjects 
of  these  realms  sgainst  both.  As  to  the  prospects 
generally  attributed  to  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  sub 
version  of  property  in  Ireland,  I  am,  in  my  own 
mind,  perfectly  convinced  that  they  do  not  enter 
tain  the  most  distant  idea  of  ever  restoring  the  estates 
that  were  confiscated  from  their  ancestors.  The 
best  proof,  perhaps,  that  could  be  given  of  this  is, 
that  since  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  been 
allowed  the  liberty  of  purchasing  lands,  they  have 
almost  invariably  been  solicitious  of  purchasing  those 
that  formerly  belonged  to  their  forefathers,  which 
they  certainly  would  not  do  if  they  cherished  the 
hope  of  ever  receiving  them  back  in  any  other  man 
ner.  .  I  once  very  strictly  inquired  of  a  lawyer  in 
Ireland,  a  Mr.  Sankey,  who  was  very  much  em 
ployed  in  making  these  purchases  of  forfeited  estates, 
6  whether 
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whether  he  knew  any  instance  of  the  descendants 
making  any  objection  to  the  tenures  by  which  such 
forfeited  estates  were  held  ?  His  reply  was,  that  he 
never  once  knew  a  single  instance  of  it.  It  is  a 
vulgar  error  into  which  the  Learned  Gentleman  (Dr. 
Duigenan)  has  fallen,  when  he  told  us  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  maps,  by  which  they  could 
trace  the  boundaries  of  the  estates  once  possessed  by 
their  ancestors,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would, 
on  some  future  day,  have  an  opportunity  of  reclaim 
ing  them.  The  fact  is,  Sir,  that  the  map  of  all  these 
forfeited  lands  is  kept  by  the  Auditor  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  is  accessible  to  every  man  who  chooses  to 
inspect  it,  and  is  daily  produced  in  the  Courts,  to 
ascertain  disputes  respecting  boundaries.  The  his 
tory  of  this  map  is  pretty  well  known.  It  was  drawn 
by  Sir  William  Petty,  after  the  old  one  had  been 
taken  away  by  King  James  II.,  and  carried  into 
France,  where  an  accredited  Agent  from  this  Go. 
vernment  (General  Valiancy)  was  some  time  since 
sent  to  procure  a  copy  of  it:  it  is  comprised  in 
twenty-four  folio  volumes  :— and  from  this  it  will  be 
seen,  how  idle  the  story  is,  that  Catholics  are  at  the 
trouble  of  keeping  maps  privately,  with  sinister  views, 
when  the  real  one  is  accessible  to  any  one  who  ap* 
plies  for  it.  The  great  point  then,  Sir,  which  I 
have  in  view,  is  to  show,  that,  as  the  Reformation, 
now  in  existence  nearly  300  years,  has  hitherto 
made  such  slow  progress  in  Ireland,  (for  there  are  still 
three  millions  of  Catholics  in  that  country  uncon-. 
verted,)  hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  you 
have  adopted  has  failed  of  its  effects,  that  it  must  of 
course  be  wrong,  and  th<it  it  is  high  time  to  change 
it.  The  surest  method  \\e  can  take  to  advance  the 
Reformation  is,  by  treading  back  the  steps  of  our 
ancestors,  and  by  undoing  much  of  what  they  have 
done.  If  then  we  are  to  measure  back  the  steps  of 
three  hundred  years,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  much 
time  shall  be  required  in  advancing.  One  thing, 
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however,  is  clear ;  that  if  we  expect  to  -convert 
three  millions  of  people  into  good  Protestants,  it 
must  be  done  by  argument,  and  not  by  force.  This 
great  question  has  now  for  the  first  time  come  be 
fore  us  —  and  I  trust  the  full  discussion  it  has  un 
dergone,  and  the  moderation  and  sound  argument 
displayed  by  its  advocates,  will  not  fail  to  have  their 
due  weight,  and  to  conquer  in  due  time  here,  as 
they  have  before  done  in  Ireland,  the  prejudices 
existing  against  a  measure,  which,  lam  thoroughly 
convinced,  would  consolidate  the  strength,  unite 
the  attachments,  and  render  impregnable  the  secu 
rity  of  these  Realms. 

SIR  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  after  some  preliminary 
observations. — "The  Hon.  Mover  of  this  question 
has  affected  to  distinguish  between  the  Civil  and 
Religious  Institutions  of  the  country,  ns  if  they  were 
capable  of  complete  separation:  the  practice,  how- 
ever,  of  all  civilized  States,  has  fully  demonstrated 
that  they  are  so  intimately  united,  that  to  attempt  to 
sever  them  \vould  be  in  reality  to  destroy  them.  A 
luminous  and  eloquent  political  philosopher  (Mr. 
Burke)  entertained  ideas  directly  opposed  to  such  a 
doctrine.  '  The  attachment  (he  says)  of  the  Reli 
gion  of  the  State,  with  our  Civil  Establishment, 
reigns  throughout  the  whole  of  English  policy  ;  not 
merely  as  conjunctive,  but  as  inseparable ;  not  as 
what  may  be  laid  aside,  but  as  that,  the  union  of 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Constitution.' 
They  are  so  far  joined,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  almost 
necessarily  impresses  upon  us  the  recollection  of  the 
other;  and  Church  and  State  so  imperceptibly  flow 
into  each  other,  that  the  connexion,  even  to  the  or 
gan  of  speech,  is  perfectly  familiar.  This  fraternal 
relation  is  not  a  novelty  in  our  history,  it  grew  up  in 
the  most  earl)7  periods  of  it,  and  was  firmly  combined 
in  those  times  when  the  liberties  of  this  nation  were 
effectually  secured.  After  our  sacred  institution 
had  endured  many  desperate  assaults,  it  rose  with  re 
newed 
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newed  strength  from  the  conflict,  and  we  were  de 
stined  to  enjoy  the  blessings  not  only  of  a  free  but  of 
a  Protestant  Constitution.  In  the  same  character  in- 
which  the  Sovereign  appointment  was  given,  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  subject  are  declared,  it  was  said, This 
kingdom  shall  be  forever  Protestant.  And  "  Esfo 
perpetua"  is  the  earnest  prayer  I 'shall  offer  for  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  my  country.  But  the  prin 
ciples  now  advanced  are  calculated  not  to,  preserve, 
but  to  impair  the  Constitution  we  have  received 
from  our  ancestors,  and  to  sacrifice  to  experiment 
the  invaluable  privileges  by  which  we  .have  been 
hitherto  distinguished.  By  what  provisions  is  this 
Constitution  to  be  secured?  By  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  country.  What  are  these  laws?  The 
King  must  be  a  Protestant.  He  can  marry  none 
but  a  Protestant.  Was  this  to  lull  to  repose  the 
conscience  of  the  Sovereign  ?  Was  it  for  his  personal 
comfort  in  this  life,  or  his  happiness  hereafter,  that 
these  restrictions  on  his  very  thoughts  were  ordained  ? 
Certainly  with  no  such  design  :  it  was  for  the  pro 
tection  of  these  Realms  from  the  dangerous  conse 
quences  of  Catholic  innovation.  It  was,  in  such  a 
country  as  this,  guarded  by  such  Legislative  pre 
cautions,  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  true  Prince, 
that  if  no  distinct  provisions  had  beeo  made,  the 
general  maxims  resulting  from  established  Jan7  would 
be,  that  all  the  Great  Officers  of  State  assisting  the 
Monarch  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  functions 
should  be  Protestants.  It  was  required,  that  tbr 
Supreme  Magistrate  should  be  of  that  persuasion ; 
and  were  not  the  representatives  of  his  august  power 
to  entertain  the  same  religious  sentiments  ?  In  order 
to  preserve  the  system  inviolable,  it  is  not  only 
expedient,  but  necessary  :  whatever  may  be  the  si- 
tuation  or  the  policy  of  other  States  in  this  par 
ticular,  in  England  it  is  prudent,  from  peculiar  cir 
cumstances,  to  preserve  this  restraint;  because,  from 
the  nature  of  our  limited  Monarchy,  the  Incumbent 
of  the  Throne  may  be  in  the  exercise  of  a  very  small 
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rity,  and  the  entire  responsibility,  may  be  delegated 
to  his  Ministers;  and  what  would  be  the  perils  that 
might  await  us,  if  they  were  the  slaves  of  the  Ca 
tholic  superstition  ?  It  is  ou  such  grounds  that  I 
consider  it  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  of  conviction 
<md  certainty,  that  to  permit  these  privileges  to  be 
•extended  to  persons  of  the  Romish  Faith,  would  be 
to  infringe  the  fundamental  maxims  of  our  Glorious 
Constitution.  A  Protestant  King,,  surrounded  by 
-Catholic  Ministers,  would  be  a  solecism  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  law  5  &>r  there  must  be  a  perpetual  contra 
diction  between  the  duties  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
It  is  an  important  "function  of  the  -Great  Officers  of 
State  to  attend  with  zeal  and  vigilance  to  the  protec 
tion  of  our  Church  Establishment;  'but  IIGW  could 
this  obligation  be  discharged  by  those  who  deem  it 
to  be  absurd,  pernicious,  profane.,  and  fanatical?  It  is 
true,  I  am  not  .enabled,  as  many  others  are,  from  in 
timate  and  local  knowledge,  to  speak  to  the  present 
-question  ;  'but  if  the  premises  I  have  assumed  are 
.at  all  correct,  the  objection  to  the  motion  before  the 
House  is  paramount  to.all  the  inferior  circumstances 
of  accident  and  locality.  T.be  Honourable  Gen 
tleman  (Mr.  Fox),  in  his  introductory  address,  told 
the  House,  that  from  some  unfavourable  events,  the 
grants  already  made  had  not  produced  the  effect 
that  might  have  been  naturally  expected  ;  and  this 
disappointment  lie  used  as  an  argument  for  .new- 
concessions.  In  my  mind,  it  operates  in  a  way 
precisely  the  reverse:  if  what  has  been  already 
given  has  not  been  beneficial  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  donation  was  extended,  there  is  little  ex 
pectation  that  by  them  any  future  advantage  from 
the  present  proposition  will  be  .derived.  An  Honour- 
able  Member,  who  is  an  .eloquent  advocate  of  the 
<cause  he  assorts,  (Mr.  Grattaix,)  has  intimated  there 
would  be  .dauger  of  separation  between  the  Si.ster 
o  Islands, 
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Islands,  if  this  motion  were  rejected.  Tn  such  a  de 
claration  he  may  have  said  much  for  the  courage, 
but  very  little  in  favour  of  the  loyalty,  of  the  People 
of  Ireland.  I  had  hoped  we  should  rather  have 
seen  some  proofs  of  their  gratitude  and  attachment 
for  what  has  been  conceded,  than  any  indications  of 
disgust  and  alienation  for  what  is  withheld.  If  I 
may  make  a  comparative  observation  on  the  feelings 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  two  countries,  I  should 
discover  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  English 
Papists  as  much  the  more  honourable,  although  the 
laws  now  complained  of  are  more  onerous  to  the 
English  than  to  the  Irish  of  that  profession.  The 
proportion  of  Gentlemen  of  distinguished  families, 
•who  arc  Catholics,  is  much  greater  among  the  former 
than  among  the  latter;  and  hence  the  laws  which 
restrict  them  from  the  executive  and  legislative  situ 
ations  are  to  them  peculiarly  severe.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  subjects  of  that  persuasion  are  deprived  of 
their  civil  rights.  True  it  is  that  one  of  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  has  been  driven  from  the  Throne 
for  misconduct  ;  but  upon  what  principle  were  his 
successors  excluded  ?  It  was  because  they  were  at 
tached  to  the  Popish  Religion;  the  Protestant  Faith 
has  become  a  necessary  part  of  our  Constitution, 
nml  we  could  rot  be  governed  by  those  who  were 
inimical  to  it.  The  House  has  heard  much  of  viiv 
tual  representation,  and  it  is  pretended  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  are  not  represented;  but  nothing  is  more 
manifest  than  that  they  are  admitted  to  the  complete 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise:  and  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  they  enjoy  every  privilege  possessed  by 
Protestants.  I  have  understood  that  the  Honourable 
Mover  of  this  question  is  preparing  the  History  of 
n  very  important  and  eventful  period  in  the  annals 
of  this  country.  The  favourite  chapter,  to  which  I 
should  direct  his  attention  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
would  be  that  in  which  so  enlightened  an  author 
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must  contemplate  the  benign  effects  of  the  Protest* 
ant  Religion,  as  conducive  to  the  peace,  order,  and 
happiness  of  the  community,  and  to  the  integrity 
and  glory  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  true 
question  now  is.  if  the  privileges  granted  to  Catholics 
arc  to  he  extended?  The  Parliament'  of  Ireland  has 
acted  with  great  wisdom  in  regard  to  this  inquiry, 
find  has  gi  anted  to  them  all  that  vv.is  either  neces 
sary  or  discreet.  But  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  on 
the  contrary,  says,  Because  we  have  given  so  much* 
we  ought  liberally  to  make  them  a  present  of  the 
rest.  The  converse  of  this  I  shall  rather  maintain, 
because  he  cannot  consider  former  generosity  as  a 
just  motive  for  future  prodigality.- — However,  if 
more  should  be  fit  to  be  conceded,  a  reason  less  in 
convenient  might  be  easily  discovered  for  the  dona 
tion.  The  discretion  of  our  ancestors  has  erected  a 
strong  barrier  to  protect  the  Constitution  ;  but  we 
nrc  now  required  to  admit  the  Catholics,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  hurl  down  this  stupendous  monument  of 
their  industry  and  wisdom  ;  to  which  I  can  never 


agree. 


MR.  GRATTAN  explained  that  he  had  not 
intimated  the  probability  of  any  separation  of  the 
two  countries,  if  this  motion  were  rejected. 

SIR  \V.  SCOTT  said,  he  certainly  so  understood 
the  Honorable  Member. 

MR.  GRATTAN.--"  I  ?aid,  If  the  Parliament 
assented  to  the  calumny  propagated^  th.it  the  Ca- 
Tholios  were  traitors  to' their  King  and  Country,  it 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  separation.  It 
was  not  the  rejection  of  the  Petition,  but  the  adop 
tion  of  the  calumny*  to  v.hich  I  adverted.'* 
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DOCTOR  LAWRENCE. — It  is  with  regret,  Sir,  I 
£m  any  fubjedl,  from  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  who  has- 
j'uft  fat  down.  But  whatever  fatisfaclion  t  iheuld  feel  in- 
agreeing  with  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  on  other  occa«- 
fion?,  i  fhould  indeed  be  forvy  i-f  I  did  not  differ  from  him 
m  the  prefcnt.  I  couM  not  look  with  the  fame  pleasure  to 
OUT  happy  Conftitiition,  whicE-  is  j-uftly  the  prrde  of  this 
Country  ami  rhc  envy  of  the  world,  if  I  could  fuppofe  it! 
compatible  with  its  principles,  or  confident  with  its  practice, 
that  fo  great  a  proportion  of  my  fellow  fobjiedls  mould  be 
held  n*  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  eternally  excluded  fron: 
fhe  mod  valuable  of  its  privileges.  It  appears-  to  me  a  molt 
glaring  inconfiftency  on  the  face  o-f  it,  that  an  equality  of 
rights  and  of  protection  fhould  be  denied  to  the  Catholics, 
at  the  fame  time  that  an  eqtvality  of  duty  and  allegiance  is* 
demanded  from  them.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  ha* 
drawn  arguments  in  fupport  of  his  opinion  from  the  princi~ 
pies  of  our  Confutation,  as  laid  down  m  the  Charter  of  the 
glorious  Revolution.  But  here  my  Right  Honourable  Friend' 
has  not  exercifcd  his  ufual  fairnefs  and  candour,  tie  ha& 
quoted  only  that  part  which  favours  his  own  potation,,  and 
does  not  at  all  apply  to  the  prcfent  queftion,  but  ha&  pdled 
over  that  part  of  the  Charter  of  ths  Revelation  whkh  di 
rectly  applies  to  the  fubje&  under  dHcuilion.  The  argu 
ment,  a-s  put  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  appears  to  me 
a  fopbifm.  He  fays,  thnt  the  fund  amen**}  pri-nci-pk  of  ouf 
Con ili ration,  as  ettabliflicd  a-t  the  Revolution,  is,  that  we 
fhould  have  a  Proteftant  King,  and  a  ProteUant  L/egiffcrtXire  ^ 
that  every  member  of  every  branch  of  the  Legilluture  ihould 
be  of  the  eftab&lhed  Religion,  Does  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend,  thcr>,  mean  to  lay  that  aH  feels  who  proteit  againit 
Popery  are  of  the  eftabiUhed  Religion?  Does  he  mean  to  fayy 
thai  Socinians,  Armmiaws,  Arians,  Zuinglian*,  Calviniits^ 
and  the  fcveral  other  feO»,  who  are  all  Protellajits,  are  of 
the  eilablifhcd  Religion  ?  I  arn  fure  he  does  not ;  and  yet,  if 
not  pufhcd  to  that  extent,  his  argument  proves  nothing,  the 
Cat?iofrcs  not  having  been  the  only  defcrfption  of  fnbjc6ts  ex 
cluded  from  polk' ca-1  power.  Amongil  otheiaurhorities  in  fup 
port  of  his  pofitionr  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  haS' 
quoted  that  of  a  venerated  friend  of  mine,  now  no  more  (a, 
friend  whofe  loved  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  me,  whole 
virtuesand  whofe  tafcnts  nolengthof  time  can  obi  iterate  from* 
my  eftecm,  and  wliofe  lof^  his  country  h»s  fo  much  reafon  to 
deplore: — and  rnthofe  feelings  I  am  fu-re  my  Right  Honoura/- 
ble  Friend  partici-pates.)  — But  though  rh*t  grcar  ^tatefman 
admitted  that  Religion  was  worked  up  into-  the  very  frame 
and  eflcnce  of  our  Conftitiuion,  yet  I  deny  that  this  Reli 
gion  was,  in  his  opinion,  of  an  exclusive  kindi  for,  fo  far 
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from  its  excluding  the  Catholic  fyftem  from  its  chanty  and 
beneficence,  full  one  half  of  the  work  from  which  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  has  quoted  the  opinion, — namely,  the 
work  on  the  French  Revolution,  is  occupied  in  extolling  the 
profeflbrs  and  minifters  of  that  Church.  The  principle 
upon  which  is  founded  that  doctrine  of  the  Revolution,  that 
we  (hall  have  a  Proteftant  Family  upon  the  Throne,  is,  that 
.we  mould  have  a  Sovereign  to  govern  by  the  Laws  of  God, 
and  according  to  the  Coriftitution  of  the  Country. 

From  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  overturn  that 
Constitution  by  James  II.   who  was  a  Popifh  Prince,  it  had 
been  deemed  necelTary,  and  was  no  doubt  wife,  to  exclude 
the  Catholics  of  this  country,  for  a  time,  from  any  (hare  in 
the  Government  or  the  Legiflature  under  the  Monarch  who 
fucceeded  him.     But  though  the  exclufion  took  place  in  this 
country,  it  was  not  in  the  iirfl  inftance  extended  to  the  Ca 
tholics  of  Ireland.     They  were  left  by  the  Revolution  in  the 
pofieffion  of  thofe  Parliamentary  Seats,  thofe  Civil  Rights, and 
confequently  of  the  full  proportion  of  that  Political  Power. 
And  why  was  this   cliilin&ion  made  ?     Becaufe,  as  we  find 
by  the  Correfpondence  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was 
at  the  time  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  fbtutes  againft 
the  Catholics,  as  applied  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  wouJcl 
be  fome  of  them  cruel,  others   unjuft,  and  others  unnccef- 
fary  :   for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  held  fests  in  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  and  high  places  in  the  State,  during  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth,  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Charles  If. 
down  almoft  to  the  end  of  it ;  when  in  confequence  of  what 
is  called  Oates's  Plot  (which  every  man  of  fenfe  and  learn 
ing  now  knows  to  have  been   a  moil  infamous  and  bar 
barous  forgery),  the  act  of  the  3oth  of  Charles  II.  pafled  in 
a.  moment  of  delirium,  to  exclude  them  from  fuch  fituations. 
According  to  the  fpirit  and  letter  of  that  a£i,  it  was  no  lefs 
neceflary  to  guard   the  Church  againft  Di/Fenters  than  Pa- 
pills  :  yet  one  of  the  firft  acts  of  King  William  was  to  mo 
dify  the  Ted' Oaths,  in  fuch  a  manner  as. to  ad mitDi (Tenters 
in  Parliament.     But  this  was  not  all,  for  by  ihe  articles  of 
Limerick  King  William  actually  granted  to  the  Jrifn  Catho 
lics  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  prfvioufly 
enjoyed  ;  in  a  word,  all  and  more  than  all  they  now  petition 
for:  and  at  a  fubfequent  period,  after  the  temper  and  politics 
of  the  times  had  fubjected  them  to  moil  of  thofe  reftridtions 
from  which  the  humanity  and  jufttce  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty,  and  the  wifer  and  more  beneficial   policy  of  the  pre 
fent.  times,  have  relieved  them,  that  renowned  Monarch,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  great  ftatefmen  by  whom  he  was 
furronnded,    and   particularly   that    of  the   very  Lord   So- 
mers  whofe  authority  as  the  ground-work  of  the  Conftiru- 
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troh  nas  been  fo  often   appealed  to,  formed  and  digcfted  i 
plan  for  removing  thofe   restraints  and    difabilities  impofed 
uptm  tliem  ;  which  plan  failed  of  fuccefs,  in   confequence 
of  tome  external  circumflances  which  prevented  theholding 
of  the  Congrtfs  in  which  it  was  to  have  been  propofed  ;  io 
that  the  opinion  of  that  great  King  and  profound  Statefman 
William  III. was  moft  undoubtedly  ndverfe  to  Penal  Reftrie- 
tion«.     '}  his  was  alfo   that   ot  Somers  and  the  other  mi- 
iiiflers  of  that  Monarch,  who  had  ta"ken  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
part  in  effecting  the  Revolution;  and  it  was  the  neceflity  of 
the  cafe    alone,    that,    under    the    exifting   circumltancts, 
conld  induce  them  to  fanclion  fuch  meafures.  If  that  King 
and  thofe  Miniflers  were  now  living,  they  would  not  he* 
fifate  to  remove  every  difabiliry  from  the  Catholics,    and  re- 
ttore  thai  refpeclable  and  hnal  body  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  conftitutional  rights.     The  privilege  of  fitting  in 
either  Hotife  of  Parliament,  and  all  the  executive  offices  of 
trufr,  were,  in  the  firit  inftance,   taken   from   the  Catholics 
by  the  law?  enacted  ngainit  them.     In  confutation  of  their 
loyalty  all  thefe  (latutes   were  afterwards  repealed,  except 
that  which  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  fitting  in  Parlia* 
rnent;  and   they  were  given   to    underftand,    that   if  they 
behaved  well  on  this  favour,  they  might  afterwards  pretend 
to  further  favour.     It  has  been  objected,  Sir,  agamft  grant 
ing  the  juft  claims  of  the  Catholic?,  that  they  will  not  take 
the  Tell  Oaths  ;  but  I  am   fure  this  Houfe  will  never  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  principle  of  forcing  men's  conferences.     If  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  and  are  loyal,  is  not  that  a  fuf- 
iicient  argument  for  giving  them  a  more  valuable  intereft  in 
the  Conllitution  ?     Will  you  not  for  thatreafon  admit  them 
to  the  full  participation  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Briiilh  fubjecls  ?     1  he  Hon.  and  Learned  Attorney  Gene 
ral  lays,  Never.     If  that  be  his  opinion,  why  docs  lie  not 
adl  upon  it  ?     Why  does  he  not  move  for  the  repeal  of  all 
the  meafures  for  relieving  the  Catholics  fromdifabiliiies,  and 
for  the  re-enafrmcnt-ot  all  the  reftri6live  flatutes  ?    In  con- 
iiliency  he  is  bound  to  do   fo ;  for  the  argument  he  ufcs 
againil  the  prcfent  claims  of  the  Catholics,  will  equally  ap- 
pjy  in  fupport  of  a  motion  for  renewing  all  the  former  dif- 
rualincations.     I  cnnfefs  1  view  the    prefent  qucftion  in  a 
far  different    light>  and   truft   that  the  good    fcnfe    of  the 
Houfe  and  of  the  Country  wilJ   go  with   me.     I  am  fur« 
j  have  the   authority  of  all   the  events   from  the  reign   of 
Elizabeth  down  to  the  prefent  moment  to  jultify  me  in  dif 
fering  from  that  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman.     The  opU 
nions  1  entertain  on  this  fubjett  are  flill  further  (trengthened 
by  the   authority  of  King  William,  of  Corner?,  and  of  the 
other  able  ftatclmen  who  compcfcd  the  enlightened  admi* 
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niftration  of  that  great  Monarch.  But  the  Learned  Gentle 
man  argues,  that  if  we  were  to  comply  with  the  prefent 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  we  fhouM  foon  witnefs  that  ano 
maly  in  our  Conllitution,  a  PrbteftanrKing  with  Catholic 
Counfcllors.  J  confefs  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  dilcover  the  juilice 
or  the  validity  of  fuch  an  argument.  When  we  unfetter 
the  Royal  Prerogative,  does  it  follow  that  we  force  upon  His 
N'lajefty  Catholics  for  his  minifters  and  counfdiors  ?.  Does 
it  follow,  that,  by  extending  the  fphere  of  His  Majeiiy's 
choice,  in  the  ieJeclion  of  his  confidential  miniltf.rs,  or  the 
appointment  to  places  of  power  and  truft,  to  fo  numerous 
a  clafs  of  our  fellow  fubjects,  we  force  any  defer! ption 
of  perfons  upon  the  Throne?  There  is  another  clafs  of 
fe&ariRs,  to  which  ihe  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  does 
not  feel  the  fame  objection,  I  mean  the  Prefbyterians^whom 
J  look  upon  as  at  leait  equally  dangerous  with  the  Catholics 
— it  dangerous  they  be.  The  Catholics  are  faid  to  be  dan 
gerous  to  the  Conititution  only  from  their  rules  of  difcipline; 
but  the  Prefbyterians  are  dangerous  from  their  republican 
principles;  yet  I  am  fure  that  both  may  be  equally  fervice- 
able  in  their  proper  proportions  of  political  weight  and  in 
fluence.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  argues  agaiult  the 
prefent  Petition,  becaufe  the  Catholics  of  this  country  have 
not  preferred  any  claims.  The  Ctuation  of  the  Catholics 
in  Ireland  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Catholics  of 
this  country  ;  and,  even  if  it  were  not,  will  it  be  contended, 
that  if  the  Catholics  of  this  countrv  fhoul  1  iiev-er  bring 
forward  any  claim?,  the  Catholics  ci  Ireland  ihould  for  ever 
abandon  their  equitable  rights  and  jult  pretcnlions;  or  that 
thefe,  in  preferring  their  claims  with  moderation  and  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  Legiflature,  (hould  be  fufpectcd  lor  improper 
motives,  and  charged  with  extravagance  in  their  demands, 
becaufe  another  body  of  Catholics  had  not  come  forward 
with  a  fjniilar  application  ?  Here  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  wnat  fell,  in  the  couric  of  lait  night's  difcuiiion, 
from  the  Learned  Doc.lor,  who  opened  the  oppofition  to  the 
Motion  of  my  Honourable  Friend,  in  commenting  on  a  paf- 
fage  from  a  late  publication.  It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  ani 
madvert  upon  this  part  of  the  Learned  Gentleman's  fpeech, 
becaufe  his  obfervations  were  calculated  to  cad  a  refledion 
on  tne  character  and  moral  principles  of  a  very  refpeclable 
member  of  the  Catholic  Body  now  living  [Rev.  Doclor 
Milner] ;  and  the  charge  of  that  learned  Gentleman  is 
wholly  unwarranted  either  by  the  letter  or  the  fpirit  of  the 
pailage  of  the  publication  upon  which  he  commented, 
("  The  Cafe  of  Confcience  folvcd,  or  Catholic  Emancipa^ 
rion  proved  to  be  compatible  with  the  Coronation  Oatn  ;" 
publilhed  about  four  years  fmce,  when  the  difficulty  which  i$ 
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underftood  to  agitate  the  Royal  Mind  was  firft  imprefled 
upon  it.)  The  definition  of  an  Oath,  on  which  the  Learned 
Doctor  has  been  fo  pointedly  fevere,  is,  if  it  had  been  fully 
and  fairly  quoted,  ftri&ly  true,  and  accurately  conformable 
to  the  molt  rigid  principles  of  ethics  and  morality.  With 
out  the  context  it  is  impofiible  to  judge  of  any  paffage  cor 
rectly,  anil  in  this  pafiage  the  learned  author  of  that 
pamphlet  has  exprtf^ly  dated  the  four  cafes  in  which  Ca- 
nonifts  deny  the  validity  of  Promiilory  Oaths,  namely  :-— 
When  tie  ol'jcft  of  them  is  unlawful.— When  the  objeft  objlrttcls 
any  good  evic/t'tit!\'  greater. — When  it  is  itnpojjible  to  be  obtained  ; 
and  laftly,  When  it  relates  to  fomc  ridiculous  idle  thingy  which 
neither  tends  to  the  honour  of  God  nor  ti  tb?  htiiefit  of  man. — 
And  I  perfectly  concur  in  the  portion  laid  down  by  that 
Learned  Gentleman,  u  That  every  human  law  and  every 
promife  or  other  engagement,  however  confirmed  by  oath, 
mull  ncceflarily  turn  upon  the  cardinal  virtue  of  prudence, 
vhich  implies  that  it  depends  as  to  the  obligation  of  ful 
filling  it,  in  fuch  and  fuch  circumftances,  upon  the  queftion 
of  expediency  :"  but  this  prudence,  in  the  acceptation  of 
Dr.  Milner  and  of  ethical  writers  in  general,  is  not  a 
felfiih  principle  which  employs  itfelf  in  weighing  intereft 
againfl;  duty,  but  a  virtuous  principle  which  weighs  one  duty 
\vith  another  when  they  feem  to  be  oppofite,  and  decides 
which  of  them,  hie  ft  nunc^  is  to  be  fulfilled  :  a  principle, 
not  variable  with  the  caprice  or  intereft  of  a  fec't,  or  of 
the  individual,  but  unchangeably  founded  upon  the  eternal 
bafis  of  truth  and  juftice.  The  falfeand  wicked  deductions 
ttrawn  by  the  revolutionary  Jacobins  of  France,  from  the 
jtnaxim  of  confidering  "  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature  and 
of  God  as  paramount  to  all  fubfequent  obligations,"  form 
no  argument  againit  the  maxim  itfelf;  as  in  fact  the  con- 
icientious  obligation  of  every  human  law  muft  reit  upon  this 
eternal  ami  immutable  law  of  Nature  and  of  God,  or  it  can 
reft  upon  no  principle  at  all.  Suppofe,  for  indance,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  man  having  bound  himielf  by  oath  to  deliver  a 
Iword  or  other  deitruclive  weapon  to  his  friend, he  fhould,at 
the  moment  when  lie  is  about  to  prefent  it,  prudently  judge 
that  his  friend  intends  to  make  a  fatal  ufe  of  it,  either  for 
his  own  dedruclion  or  that  of  fome  other  innocent  perfon — 
[Attorney  General  acrofb  the  table,  "  I  admit  that  in  fuch 
a  cafe  an  oath  would  not  be  obligatory/']  But  I  mult  tell 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  that  this  is  not  a 
cafe  of  my  own  imagination,  but  the  identical  cafe  which 
Dr.  Milner  has  propofed,  by  way  of  illuilrating  his  doc 
trine  concerning  the  prudence  to  be  acropted  in  confidering 
the  obligations  of  Oaths  ;  to  which  fo  much  objection  has 
been  made.  [Dr.  Lawrence  here  read  a  paOa^e  from  the 
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pamphlet  whicli  he  quofed  ;  and,  after  fome  able  comments, 
obferved,  "  Hence  then  it  muft  appear  how  necefiary  it  is 
that  the  Houfe  fhould  not  fufFer  its  judgment  to  be  led 
aftray  by  garbled  and  partial  extracts  from  any  pamphlets  or 
works  whatever."  (Mr.  Pitt  here  nodded  a  marked  aiTentr 
to  the  pofition.)  In  this  view  I  contend  that  the  definition 
is  correct  and  unexceptionable  ;  and  that  the  paflage,  when 
confidered  with  the  context,  means  only,  what  no  moralift 
can  deny,  that  any  obligation  of  a  mere  human  nature,  is 
not  binding  when  contrary  to  the  fixed  and  immutable  laws 
of  God.  The  Learned  Gentleman,  Sir,  has  alto  ufed  the 
fame  meafure  of  candour  and  impartiality  in  his  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  other  living  characters,  namely  Du. 
TROY  and  MR.  PLOWDEN,  whofe  afTertions,  in  their  re- 
fpe&ive  productions  concerning  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
their  church,  apply  merely  to  her  doclrine  and  not  to  her 
difcipline.  In  fa  61,  truth,  which  is  the  fuhjecl  of  doctrine,  is 
ever  immutable  ;  whereas  rules  for  men's  conduct  in  cer 
tain  fituations,  which  are  the  fubjec?t  of  difcipline,  muft  vary 
with  fuch  fituations  and  circumliances.  The  fame  fpecies 
of  candour  has  marked  the  arguments  of  the  Le-.irned  Doc 
tor  with  refpeft  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  cf  Lateran, 
not  one  of  which  applies  to  the  prcfent  quellion.  The  Coun 
cil  of  Lateran  took  place  fome  centuries  before  the  Refor 
mation;  and  confequently  its  regulations,  which  were  almoft 
cxclufively  framed  for  the  difcipline  of  the  Church,  cannot 
afford  any  authority  on  a  queftion  refpecting  religious  diffe 
rences  not  in  exigence  at  the  time,  nor  till  fo  long  a  period 
after.  The  Learned  Canonift  might  be  expected  to  have  ac 
quired  more  accurate  and  comprehenfive  ideas  on  a  fubject 
which  forms  the  matter  of  his  profefiional  duty,  and  the 
ground  of  his  judicial  decrees  almoit  every  day  in  the  week  ; 
unlds  perhaps  it  is  that  thofc  excellent  canons,  contained  in 
the  faid  Lateran  Council,  for  regulating  the  religious  and 
moral  behaviour  or  clergymen,  in  a  great  variety  of  particu 
lars,  might  appear  to  the  Learned  C.monift  too  fevere  to  be 
enforced  by  him,  and  therefore  may  have  indiipofed  his  mind 
for  the  ftudy  of  the  faid  canons.  However  this  may  be,  the 
decrees  of  that  Council  contain  very  little  in  point  of  doc 
trine,  namely,  what  occurs  in  the  firft  and  lecond  canons 
only,  which  therefore  conftitute  the  whole  matter  that  is 
considered  by  Catholics  to  be  of  a  fixed  and  irreformable 
nature.  The  firfl  canon  confiits  of  a  profeflion  of  faith,  in 
oppofition  to  the  prevailing  herefy  of  the  13th  century, 
which  begins  by  acknowledging  "  one  only  God,  the  Crea- 
"  tor  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  fpirits  ;  the  maker  ot  our 
"  bodies  as  well  as  of  our  fouls  ;  the  giver  of  the  law  of 
M  Mofes,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  Chrift  j"  and  which  ends 
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by  defining  that  "  married  perfons,  no  lefs  than  thofc  who 
*•  are  unmarried,  may  by  proper  difpofnions  conduct  and 
u  render  themfelves  pleafing  to  God  and  inherit  the  king- 
"  dom  of  Heaven."  The  fecond  canon  relates  folely  to  the 
vifionary  fyftem  of  a  certain  Abbot  Joachim  in  Calabria, 
who  had  ettablifhed  a  fort  of  quaternity  in  the  Divine  Na 
ture.  The  abfurd  herefies  of  this  weak  and  deluded,  though 
otherwife  good  and  exemplary  man,  were  condemned  and 
anathematized  :  but  every  fort  of  forbearance  and  refpett 
were  (hown  towards  his  perfon,  character,  and  the  mo- 
naftery  over  which  he  prefided.  It  was  in  its  third  canon 
only  that  the  Lateran  Council  proceeded  to  enact  fevere 
and  perfecuting  laws  againft  the  prevailing  heretics  of  the 
times,  namely  the  Albigenfes ;  but  then  the  character  and 
conduct  of  thefe  heretics  are  to  be  confidered.  They  were 
turbulent,  feditious  and  immoral.  As  fuch  they  were  con 
demned  to  capital  punifhment,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
followers  of  John  Ball  afterwards  were  in  England  ;  and  as 
the  Albigenfes  would  equally  b«;  in  this  age  and  country  : 
not  becaufe  they  were  confidered  as  heretics,  but  hecaufe 
they  were  really  rebels,  who  had  aclually  murdered  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  Primate  and  a  Treafurer  of  England,  and 
who  had  refolved  to  murder  every  man  of  rank  or  emi 
nence  in  Church  or  State.  Again,  the  authority  by  which 
the  Council  of  Lateran  decreed  temporal  pains  and  confif- 
cations  is  to  be  confidered ;  namely,  they  fpoke  by  the  aur 
thority  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Emperors,  of  the  Kings 
of  England,  France,  and  of  mofl  of  the  States  of  Europe, 
who  were  prefent  in  perfon  or  by  their  ambaffadors,  in  the 
faid  Council,  and  thereby  gave  this  canon  whatever  force, 
which,  even  in  the  I3th  century,  it  was  fuppofed  to  pciTefs. 
How  little  force  was  contained  in  the  mere  thunder  of  ex 
communication,  the  only  weapon  which  the  Pope  himfelf, 
as  Pope,  was  poflefled  of,  as  to  temporal  affairs,  the  Ho 
nourable  and  Learned  Doctor  might  have  recollecled  from  a 
contemporary  tranfadtion  in  our  own  ^"country,  when  Ste 
phen  Langton,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  archiepifco- 
pal  fee  of  Canterbury  by  the  Pope  himfelf,  having  been  ex 
communicated  with  a  number  of  the  great  Barons  of  the 
realm,  at  the  inftance  of  King  John,  for  extorting  the  boaft 
of  our  conftitution,  MAGNA  CHARTA,  from  that  incon- 
itant  and  perfidious  monarch  ;  yejt  the  faid  Primate  conti 
nued  to  hold  on  his  courfe  in  a  matter  which  he  was  con- 
fcious  no  way  related  to  the  papal  tribunal  ;  fo  that  the 
caufe  of  liberty  triumphed,  by  the  join\.  cc  ncurrence  of  the 
churchmen  and  the  laymen  of  the  per,y>il  referred  to.  And 
it  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  it'is  to  that  Council  of 
Lateran  we  are  indebted  for  another  great  branch  of  our 
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cbnftitutional  liberties,  namely  the  TRIAL  BY  JURY. 
One  of  its  canons  enjoined  the  Priefts.  every  where  to  preach 
againft  the  fuperftitious  and  abfurd  trials  by  fire  and  water  ; 
and  our  anceftors,  in  confequencc  of  this  interpofidon  of 
the  Church ,  fubitituted  that  admirable  inftitution  for  the 
promotion  cf  impartial  juftice,  the  Trial  by  Jury.  Dr.  L. 
made  fcveral  other  learned  and  ingenious  observations  on  the 
Lateran  Council.  "  With  refpecl  to  the  Council  of  Con- 
fiance,  wiuch  was  held  two  centuries  after  that  of  Lateran, 
and  one  century  before  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
I  deny  that  it  any  where  reaches  the  execrable  doclrine 
alleged,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  breaking  faith  with 
heretics.  On  the  contrary,  I  afiert  that  this  was  nothing  more 
than  a  deduction  which  the  enemies  of  the  Catholics  drew 
from  the  tranfa&ions  of  that  Council  ;  and  with  reference 
to  the  cafe  of  JohnHufs,  quoted  by  the  Learned  Doctor,  I 
aflert,  chat  he  was  barely  excommunicated  by  the  Council, 
and  that  in  the  very  fentence  of  his  excommunication  the 
Council  acknowledged  that  it  had  no  power  of  going  be 
yond  this  fpiritual  cenfure  ;  that  the  capital  punifhment  in 
flicted  upon  him,  was  inflicled  by  the  magiftrates  of  the 
free  imperial  city  of  Conftance  ;  that  the  fafe-condu£l  with 
which  he  came  to  the  Council,  of  whatever  tenor  that 
might  be,  namely,  whether  a  mere  travelling  paflport  or 
otherwife,  was  granted  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Sigifmuncl ; 
and  that  whatever  incidentally  patted  in  the  Council  (becaufe 
certainly  nothing  of  this  fort  was  therein  formally  defined) 
with  re f peel  to  the  nature  and  validity  of  fafe- conduces  was 
of  a  general  nature,  and  no  more  regarded  perfons  accufed 
of  herefy,  than  other  perfons  who  were  liable  to  be  brought 
to  trial  on  any  other  account  whatever.  In  proof  of  this, 
I  fay,  that  the  very  Pope  who  convened  the  Council  of  Con- 
fiance,  and  who  was  afterwards  depofetl  by  it,  though  fur- 
niflied,  by  the  fame  Emperor  Sig'fmund,  with  a  paflport  of 
the  fame  tenor  with  that  in  the  pottefTion  of  John  Hufs, 
neverthelefs  thought  it  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  flight 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  when  he  flood  in  the  character 
of  an  impeached  man  ;  being  confcious  that  it  could  not 
avail  him,  in  cafe  of  conviction,  notwithftanding  that  the 
crimes  of  which  he  was  accufed  were  very  different  from 
that  of  herefy.  I  have  been  induced  to  advert  particularly 
to  thefe  points  in  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member's 
fpeech,  becauf-j,  from  the  nature  of  my  profeflional  purfuits, 
I  had  occafion  to  attend  to  i'uch  fubjecis  particularly,  and 
becaufe  it  is  not  likely  that  gentlemen  fliould  be  familiar 
with  them.  I  have  done  fo  for  the  purpofe  of  expofing  to 
the  Houfe  the  line  of  argument  that  has  been  purfued  and 
fo  much  dwelt  upon  ;  and  allb  as  a  warning  to  gentlemen 
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in  future,  to  be  cautious  how  they  deal  thus  partially  in 
abftrufe  learning  ;  or  quote  fcraps  of  pamphlets  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  them  the  grounds  of  unfounded  charges 
againft  bodies  or  individuals.  But,  Sir,  quitting  thofe  remote 
ages,  'let  us  come  down  to  our  cwn  times,  and  recollect 
that  WT  are  not  legislating  for  Catholics  in  the  twelfth  or 
fifteenth  centuries,  whatever  might  have  been  their  opi 
nions  in  thofe  time?,  but  for  Catholics  in  the  prefent  day  ; 
and  therefore  let  us  judge  of  them  as  they  really  are.  Have 
they  not  pledged  themfelves  to  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  your  government  and  confthution,  by  every  Teft  the 
Legiflature  has  propofed  to  them  ;  by  every  folemn  aflertion 
that  can  bind  fhe  veracity  of  man  ?  Have  they  not  as  fo- 
Icmnly  difclaimed  and  abjured  all  thofe  abominable  and 
unfocial  principles  fo  repeatedly  charged  ugainft  them,  in 
fnite  of  their  oaths  and  proteftations  ?  Have  we  not  virtu^ 
ally  acquitted  them  of  thofe  odious  charges,  by  all  the  fuc- 
ceifive  Acts  that  have  pafied  for  their  relief;  and  formally 
pronounced  that  acquittal  in  the  preambles  to  fome  of  thole 
A£h — and  efpccially  in  that  of  the  Irifh  Aft  of  1 793  ?  Have 
we  net  the  experience  of  the  good  and  beneficial  effects  of 
i  he  mcufures  hitherto  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  Catho 
lics  from  the  difabilities  under  which  they  laboured,  to 
guide  our  judgment  on  this  great  qudtion  ?  Have  not  the 
Catholics  proved  by  their  loyalty  and  good  conduct,  that 
they  juftly  merited  the  alleviations  they  received;  and  fhall 
we  be  told,  that  their  conduct  will  or  can  be  different,  if 
you  remove  every  remaining  disqualification,  and  make 
them  participators  in  all  the  bleflings  of  the  Conftitution  ? 
Thepofition  is  mcnftrous,  and  as  fuch  I  truft  will  meet  no 
countenance  from  this  Houfe.  But,  Sir,  if  it  were  poflible 
that  any  rational  doubt  can  ftill  remain  upon  the  fincerity  of 
the  Catholics  in  thefolemn  tcfts  they  have  given  of  their  prin 
ciples,  in  dirc6l  oppofition  to  the  unfounded  charges  againil 
them,  upon  the  pretended  authority  of  antient  Councils  :  if 
any  man  can  ftill  iupoofe  ihey  hold  the  monilrous  do&rines, 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  \vith  Heretics,  or  pcrfons  of  a 
different  pc-riaafiori  ;  or  that  the  Pope  may  abfolve  Catholic 
fubjec  ;  their  allegiance  to  Protefbnt  Princes — I  can 

refer  :  .•  authority  of  Councils  too,  that  are  infinitely 
•riry  on  ihefe  points  than  i'.ny  arguments,  aflcr- 
tioi'Sj  or  garb  quotacio'ns,  that  hnvc  bee!)  urged  in  the 
cmirie  or  this  debate,  to  maintain  that  the  principles  of  the 
Catli'j'ics  bely  their  oaths;  or  that  in  taking  thofe  oaths 
ihey  have  exaggerated  ail  their  other  crimes  by  the  addition 
of  povinry.  I  can  refer,  Sir,  to  the  ani\vers»  given  by  the 
firft  Cathc  c  Univerfities  in  Europe  on  thefe  points,  to  the 
queries  put  in  1789,  at  the  particular  initance  of  a  Right 
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Honourable  Gentleman  on  that  fide  of  the  Houfe,  then  and 
now  at  the  head  of  His  Majefty's  Councils.  I  mean,  Sir,, 
the  univerfities  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  and  thofe  of 
Louvaine,  Douay,  Salamanca,  and  Valadolid,  all  of  which 
exprefs  the  higheft  aftonifhment  that  fuch  opinions  (hould 
be  conceived  to  be  maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
denying  in  the  mod  folemn  manner  that  any  fuch  opinions 
ever  were  at  any  time,  antient  or  modern,  any  part  of  the 
principles  of  that  Church.  (Vide  Appendix  to  this  Debate.) 
Convinced  therefore,  as  I  am,  of  the  juftice,  the  found 
policy,  and  the  expediency  of  granting  what  this  petition 
requefts,  I  think  no  gentlemen  can  confidently  vote 
againft  the  motion  of  my  Honourable  Friend,  but  thofe  who 
think  an  eternal  bar,  an  eternal  fyftem  of  exclufion  of  the 
Catholics,  fliould  be  adopted.  As  there  may  poffibly  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  refpe&ing  the  precife  amount  of  the 
grants  that  ought  in  this  inftance  to  be  made  to  the  Catho 
lics,  the  Committee  will  be  the  proper  place  to  adjuft  fuch 
difference-,  and  all  who  think  that  any  thing  fhould  be 
granted  muft,  on  principle,  therefore,  vote  for  the  Com 
mittee.  When  we  are  in  that  Committee,  Sir,  and  more  mU 
nutcly  to  examine  the  feveral  points  of  which  the  petitioners 
complain,  I  am  confident  there  will  be  fome  of  them  found 
fo  peculiarly  oppreflive,  that  this  Houfe  will  never  agree  to 
their  perpetuation.  When  I  recolledl,  Sir,  that  two  hun 
dred  thoufand  brave  Irifti  Catholics  defend  our  Empire, 
and  aid  in  the  extenfion  of  its  power  and  glory,  by  fea  and 
land,  and  who,  neverthelefs,  are  the  only  defcription  of 
His  Majefty's  fubjects  that  are  not  now  free  to  ferve  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  confciences  ;  nay 
who  are  conftrained  by  the  dreaJ  of  corporal  punifhment 
to  pra&ife  another  kind  of  worftiip  repugnant  to  their 
opinions  and  their  habits, — furely  there  is  no  ferious  Chrif- 
tian  of  the  prefent  age  who  will  approve  the  exigence  of 
fuch  religious  intolerance,  nor  any  wife  politician  who  will 
wifli  for  the  continuance  of  fo  pregnant  a  fource  of  difcon- 
tent  in  our  navies  and  armies.  The  Catholics  of  rhls 
country  too  labour  under  grievances  extremely  oppreffive, 
in  confequence  of  their  religious  opinions  on  one  hand, 
and  the  live  of  the  laws  on  the  other  with  refpeft  to  the 
important  article  of  marriage  :  this,  in  their  fyitem,  is  an 
awful  facrament,  which  therefore  requires  to  be  performed 
with  peculiar  ceremonies,  and  by  the  minifters  of  their  own 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Marriage- Acl:  does  not  re 
cognize  the  legal  validity  of  marriages  fo  performed,  how 
ever  willing  and  defirous  the  Catholics  are  to  enter  into  the 
fpirit  of  that  art,  by  obferving  all  the  conditions  that  have 
been  or  may  be  enjoined  to  give  due  publicity  to  them, 
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or  however  in  faft  they  may  a&ually  obferve  them.  This 
they  muft  feel  in  a  more  fenfible  manner,  in  as  much  as 
there  is  an  exprefs  ciaufe  in  the  Marriage  ACT.,  for  exempt 
ing  Jews  and  ^takers,  who  have  peculiar  ceremonies  of 
their  own,  from  its  operation.  The  mifchief,  however,  of 
this  itate  of  things,  it  is  obvious,  does  not  reft  with  the  Ca 
tholics,  but  is  matter  of  high  concern  to  the  general  caufe  of 
morality  ;  in  a  word,  it  conftantly  occafions  much  private 
mifery,  and  frequently  much  public  fcandal.  On  thefe 
grounds,  Sir,  I  (hall  mod  confcientioufly  vote  for  the  motion 
of  my  Honourable  Friend,  and  I  truft  that  the  decifion  of 
the  lloufe  will  be  fuch  as  will  be  worthy  of  its  liberality^ 
and  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
this  Country. 

MR.  FORSTER.— Sir,  I  mould  not  trouble  the  Houfc 
even  for  the  few  minutes  I  feel  it  neceflary  to  trefpafs  on 
their  attention,  did  I  not  feel  that  my  filencc  on  the  prefent 
occafion  would  be  inconfiltent  with  the  part  I  have  taken  on 
a  former  occnfion,  and  in  another  place  (the  Irifti  Parlia 
ment).  From  what  has  been  Hated  by  many  Members  who 
have  fpoken  in  the  fupport  of  this  motion,  and  alfo  by  the 
Honourable  Member  who  has  fpoken  lafl,  many  perfons  will 
be  led  to  think  that  there  are  dill  exifling  many  fevere  laws 
againft  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. — Will  the  Houfe  allow  me 
to  date  what  thofe  laws  are  ?  Do  not  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
poffefs  as  free  liberty  for  the  acquifition,  the  enjoyment,  and 
the  difpofal  of  property  ;  do  they  not  enjoy  as  fully  their  per- 
fonal  fecuri'y,  and  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  as  any  of  His 
Alajefty's  Proteftant  fubjecls  ?  Are  they  not  as  fully  entitled  to 
civil  liberty  as  any  other  defcription  of  His  Majefty's  fubjecls  ? 
What  do  they  defire  by  this  Petition  ?  Not  civil  liberty — not 
protection  to  property — not  the  free  exercife  of  religion  ;— - 
all  thofe  they  have:  but  they  defire  political  power :—this  is 
all  that  remains  for  you  to  bellow  ;  of  all  the  reft  they  are 
in  complete  pofieflion :  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  thofe 
\vho  have  brought  forward  and  fupported  this  Petition,  that 
political  power  is  now  their  only  object  ;  in  everything  elfe 
they  are  as  free  and  independent  as  any  other  clafs  of  their 
fellow  fubjeas.  (No!  No!  Ns!  from  the  Benches  of  Op- 
pofition.)  If  I  am  thought  wrong,  I  am  ready  to  go  through 
the  whole  catalogue  of  civil  claims,  and  to  prove  they  are 
already  granted.  You  are  now  defired  to  judge  of  the  fu 
ture  by  the  pad,  and  upon  this  ground  you  oughf  to  grant 
them  political  power  : — and  what  is  the  inducement  ?  They 
tell  you,  that  if  you  coincide  with  their  proportions  you  will 
incorporate  their  collective  ftrength  with  yours.  That  the 
population  of  your  formidable  enemy  amounts  to  thirty-fix 
millions,  oppofed  to  yours  which  is  only  fifteen  millions  ;  and 
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that  by  refufing  their  claims  you  deprive  yourfelf  of  one-fifth 
of  the  national  vigour.  Condefcend  but  to  grant  their  de 
mands,  and  it  will  be  inftantly  reflored.  Thefe  are  the  kind 
of  reafons  urged  by  the  Honourable  Members  who  have  fo 
eloquently  brought  forward  and  fupported  this  motion.  Why, 
Sir,  I  do  fay  thofe  men  are  already  attached  to  your  Cao- 
vernmeut  by  their  zeal  and  loyalty,  and  that  they  have  hi 
therto  fought  for  the  country  without  granting  thofe  claims. 
Are  we  not  told  that  the  Irifli  cornpofed  a  principal  and  ho 
nourable  part  of  the  army  under  Lord  Hutchinfon,  by  which 
Egypt  was  vanquiflied  ?  Is  it  not  alfo  proclaimed  to  the  glory 
of  that  people,  the  gallant  Nelfon  was  greatly  indebted  to 
their  valour  in  tht  hour  of  danger,  for  the  conquell  he  ob 
tained  over  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  on  the  coaft  of  that  coun 
try  ?  Is  not  the  Britifh  army  fupplied  with  fome  of  its  moft 
courageous  recruits  from  the  fame  fource  ?  Have  not  the 
militia  behaved  well  ?  And  are  we  now  to  be  told  that  we  are 
deprived,  by  withholding  fuch  conceffions,  of  the  affiitance  of 
the  Iriih  Catholics,  to  repel  the  dangers  to  which  the  Em 
pire  is  expofed,  a:id  that  we  are  to  give  away  the  Conftitu- 
tion  in  order  to  obtain  that  which  we  have  already  ?  Then, 
Sir,  it  is  urged  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  to  the  Crown, 
is  not  unfettered  and  unconditional  but  qualified,  on  the 
ftipulation  that  you  muft  grant  them  now  what  they  had  not 
before.  When  aflced  for  fuch  conceflion,  with  whom  is  it 
they  tell  you  to  ftipulatr  ?  Is  it  with  the  great  mafs  of  the 
Irifh  Catholics  ?  Can  the  meafure  required  benefit  that 
mafs  ?  Do  the  great  mafs  know  what  the  term  emancipa 
tion  means  ?  I  (late  the  fa£fc  when  I  fay  that  the  Irifli  com 
mon  people  do  not  know  what  the  phrafe  means.  Inquire 
of  them,  and  fome  will  tell  you  it  means  freedom  from 
rents  ;  others,  that  it  is  freedom  from  tythes  ;  others,  that 
it  is  exemption  from  taxes  ; — and  all  will  give  accounts  of  it 
palpably  contradictory  : — but  that  it  is  merely  to  give  places 
and  power  to  thole  of  higher  rank,  net  one  in  a  thoufand 
of  them  ever  dreams  of  it.  So  that  it  is  not  the  great  mafs 
of  the  Catholics  that  feek  thofe  objects ;  for  they  cannot 
want  what  they  do  not  comprehend,  is  it  then  the  higher 
orders,  whofe  loyalty  you  are  called  on  to  conciliate  ?  Will 
they  thank  thole  gentlemen  who  pay  them  fo  bad  a  compli 
ment,  as  to  fay  that  their  loyalty  depends  upon  the  condi 
tion  of  granting  them  political  power  ?  I  will  not  believe  it ; 
becaufe  I  have  the  honour  to  know  perfonally  and  intimately 
many  gentlemen  of  that  perfuafion,  and  feveral  of  thofe 
whofe  names  are  figned  to  that  Petition  ;  and  I  know  them 
to  be  men  of  as  loyal  chara6ter,as  good  fubje&s,  as  virtuous 
in  private  as  independent  in  public  life.,  and  as  ready  to  come 
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forward  in  the  defence  of  their  King  and  Country  as  any 
other  defcription  of  His  Mnjefty's  fubjects.  (Hear!  Hear! 
Hear.'  from  the  Otpofit'un  Benches.)  And  I  am  (ure  they 
would  not  thank  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  thtir  friends,  and 
who  fay  on  their  parts  that  their  loyahy  is  to  be  the  price  for 
granting  this  meafure.  (Henri  Hear!  Hear!  from  the 
Treafury  Side  of  the  Houfe.)  If  you  come  now  to  confider 
what  it  is  that  can  be  granted,  the  queftion  is  fairly  this  : 
Will  you  or  will  you  not  grant  political  power  ?  Can  you 
grant  it  ?  I  fay  No.  It  is  not  in  your  power.  You  mud 
firft  look  to  England.  The  English  Catholics  fland  in  a 
fituation  by  no  means  fo  favourable  as  thofe  of  Ireland. — 
The  Englith  Catholics  cannot  vote  at  elections; — the  Irifli 
can.  The  Irifh  have  many  privileges  which  the  Englifh 
Catholics  have  not.  Do  you  mean  to  grant  to  the  Irifh 
feats  in  this  Houfe,  and  exclude  the  EngliQi  ?  This  cannot 
be.  You  muft  firft  put  the  Englifh  on  a  footing  with  their 
Weftern  Brethren,  (Hear!  Hear!  Hear!  f>om  all  fides  qf 
the  Houfifj)  and  then,  if  you  open  to  all  the  Catholics  of  both 
countries  the  feats  of  this  Houfe  ;  where,  I  afk,  is  the  fecu- 
rity  for  your  Proteftant  Church  L ft ablifh merit  ?  Would  it 
not  be  the  grofleft  infatuation  to  intruft  men  educated  in  fuch 
principles,  to  frame  thofe  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Pro 
teftant  faith,  which  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  provide  ?  Do 
you  allow  fuch  a  wide  diftincTion  between  Church  and  State? 
"Who  is  it  that  frame  thofe  laws,  that  regulate  the  rights  of 
the  Eilablifhed  Cleigy,  and  the  eftablifhments  under  which 
their  dues  are  collected  ?  Who  is  it  that  forms  the  laws 
under  which  tithes  are  paid  ?  Are  they  not  the  Lords,  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Commons  of  England?  And 
will  you  fill  the  Houfe  with  members  inimical  to  the  laws- 
inimical  to  your  Hierarchy  and  Church  Eftablifhment,  and 
who  refufe  to  difuvow  that  fupremacy  in  a  foreign  Potentate, 
whuh  legally  belongs  only  to  their  natural  fovereign  ?  Are 
thefe  the  men  to  whom  you  VM!!  intruit  political  power,  and 
the  firft  offices  in  the  State  ?  Let  us  judge  of  the  future  by 
the  effecls  of  what  is  paft.  In  1778  fomething  was  given 
by  the  Irifli  Parliament;  in  1782  much  more  was  granted; 
and  in  i/<>3  the  Catholics  aiked  for  much,  and  Parliament 
granted  much  more  than  they  required.  I  thought  Parlia 
ment  went  much  too  far  :  but  let  that  point  reft  But  let 
Parliament  now  grant  this,  and  they  will  fhortiy  find  the 
Catholics  will  not  even  then  be  fuisfitd.  And  indeed  how 
are  we  to  expecl  that  men  will  be  fatisfied  when  raifed  to 
offices  of  truft  and  feats  in  Parliament,  while  they  are  in 
fluenced  by  an  adtive  and  difcontenttd  Clergy,  \vho  will  be 
equally  anxious  for  ecclefiaflical  power  ?  Can  we  fuppofe 
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the  Former  will  reft  contented,  without  looking  to  the  eleva 
tion  of  their  own   Clergy,  and  refitting  the  powers  of  the 
Church  from  the  Proteftant  Clergy,  whofe  advice  they  will 
not    receive,    from    whole  profane  inftru6tions  they  turn 
away  in  difguft  ?  If  once  you  grant  the  power  now  required 
to  thofe  men,  rely  upon  it  they  will  fpeedily  come  forward 
with  new  demands- — they  will  prefently  expert  equality  in 
your  Church  Eiiablimment.     They  will  not  reft  there,  but, 
arguing  on   the  fuperiority  of  their  numbers,  they  will  in- 
fift   on  making  Popery  the  Eftablifhed  Religion  of  Ireland. 
Such  is  the  natural  and  neceflary  progrefs. — Again,  Parlia 
mentary  Reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation   were  the   two 
watchwords,  which  always  went  together,  and  upon  which 
were  founded  the  late  confpiracies,  which  ended  in  the  Re 
bellion  of  Ireland.     A  loud  clamour  was  raifed,  and  the  one 
would  not  be  endured  without  the  other.     I  know  that  lam 
walking  on  delicate  ground,  and  if  I  advance  too  far,  I  truft 
gentlemen  will  allow  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
motives  of  my  progrefs.     1    am  far  from   calling   any  cen- 
fures   upon  the  Petitioners ;  on  the  contrary,  I   have  high 
perfonal    refpeS  for    many    of    the    gentlemen   who    have 
brought  this  forward.     But  let  me  fuppofe  the  Catholics  by 
the  vote  of  this  night  to  acquire  feats  in  Parliament,  and  that 
they  poflefs  the  abflracl:  right  contended  for,  which  it  is  faid 
can  only  be  withheld  under  the  maxim—'  Sains  populi  fitpre- 
niti  Ux  ;' — if  you  confer  this  right  on  forty  or  fifty  or  eighty 
of  them,  and  that  they  begin  to  feel  their  inferiority  in  an 
alTembly  of  fix  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members  compofing 
this   aflembly,  will  they  not  feek  to  confolitlate  their   party, 
and  augment  their  ftrength  by  new  political  recruits  ?  What 
will  then  be   the    refult  ?   Will  they  not  argue  thus — c  The 
barrier  is  now  broken  down,  we  have  our   rights  of  fitting 
in  Parliament  acknowledged  :  our  number  is  fmall,  but   our 
influence  not  fmall,  but  great,  if  united  in  Parliament  with 
any  party  who  will  efpoufe  our  caufe.'     If  they  find  them- 
felves  unable  to  fucceed  in  this  Parliament,  they  will  fay  no 
thing  remains  to  give  eflecl  to  this  happy  change,  but  to 
reftore   the    Iriih    Parliament.       Three    hundred    Catholic 
members  elecled  by  the  popular  majority  in  Ireland  will  re- 
fume  the  functions  of  the  Irifn  Parliament.     The  Proteitant 
afcendency  is  gone  under  the    Union  A6t,  which  deitroyed 
the  Boroughs,  for  under  that   compact  the   Proteftant  Bo 
roughs  were  fupprefTed,  and  a  compenfation  of  I,AOO,OCO!. 
paid  to  Proteftant  owners,  and  not  one  {hilling  to  Catholics: 
(loud  laughter)  the  confequence  will  be  that  popular  eleclions 
will  prevail.   From  the  fuperior  numbers  of  Carbolic  electors 
the  Parliament   will   necefiarily  become  Catholic,— and   in 
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fuch  a  c,tfc  I  leave  gentlemen  to  judge  how.  long  the 
rity  will  continue  for  the  Proteftant  Ellablifhment  in  Church 
and  State,  and  the  connexion  between  thefe  countries.  !£' 
this  were  the  only  objection  I  fhould  think  it  quite  fufficient: 
T  feel  the  full  force  of  thofe  confequences  to  be  appre 
hended  from  fuch  a  meafure,  and  I  tremble  for  the  fepara- 
tion  of  my  native  country  rro:n  that  connexion  with  Eng 
land,  deprived  of  which  I  am  convinced  (he  would  be  neither 
proiperous  nor  happy. 

"  Conciliation  has  been  talked  of  to  the  great  mafs  of  the 
people  of  Iceland.  But  does  any  man  who  goes  to  Ireland 
fay  that  the  people  of  that  country  are  in  general  fo  difai-* 
fected,  that  nothing  can  fecure  their  allegiance  but  the  fur- 
render  of  the  Conftitution  ?  While  you  are  turning  your  at 
tention  to  the  claims  of  three  millions  of  Catholics,  are  you 
to  be  wholly  unmindful  to  the  rights  of  one  million  of  Pro- 
teftants,  whom  your  anceftors  encouraged  to  fettle  in  that 
country,  to  whom  they  and  you  have  promifed  protection, 
who  are  dependent  on  you  for  the  fecurity  of  their  Pro 
perty,  their  Liberty,  and  their  Religion,  and  who,  if  you 
do  not  extend  to  them  your  protection,  can  have  no  fafety  ? 
Arc  you  to  take  away  from  them  that  protection  ?  Are  you 
ro  deprive  them  of  the  blelfin^s  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Ha 
noverian  Succeflion,  of  the  Illuftrious  Houfe  of  Brunfwick, 
and  of  the  only  Guaranty  for  their  Civil  and  Political  Li 
berty  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  you  can  accede  to 
a  meafure  which  mull  carry  in  its  confequences  a  train 
of  privations  and  degradations  to  the  loyal  Protellants  of 
Ireland  ?  What  then  will  become  of  that  Proteftant  afcen- 
dency  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  has  been  a  favourite 
topic  of  complaint,  and  falfely  called  a  Syftem  of  Opprefiion  ? 
What  do  1  mean  by  Proteftant  afcendency  ?  Nothing  more 
than  a  Proteitant  King,  Proteftant  Lords,  and  Proteftant 
Commons.  I  know  of  none  other  beyond  this.  I  have 
never  claimed  any  other,  and  this,  while  I  have  a  voice,  I 
will  claim  for  my  country. 

u  Gentlemen  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  afTertion,  that 
what  is  now  demanded  by  the  Catholics  is  little  for  us  to 
tyrant,  and  much  for  them  to  receive.  I  defire  to  reverfe 
the  poiition  ;  for,  in  reality,  what  thev  afk  is  much  for  us  to 
give,  and  little  for  them  to  receive.  They  afk  for  admiilion 
TO  a  few  feats  in  Parliament, — they  afk  for  eligibility  to 
thirty-fevcn  places  of  power  and  truft.  They  alk  us  to  give 
up  that  which  they  profefs  would  not  much  increafe  their 
advantages  or  their  power  ;  but  we  are  to  confer  upon  them 
that  which  5s  the  fecurity  for  our  Civil  Liberty,  that  for  which 
our  forcf.uhers  bled,  that  on  which,  reils  the  itrength  of  our 
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Armies,  and  the  fuperiority  of  our  Fleets, — the  Proteftant 
Succeffion,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
Conftitution.  Do  they  pretend  they  afk  you  to  give  little, 
when  they  afk  you  to  furrender  no  more  than  all  the  fecu- 
rities  for  your  Liberty  ?  What  have  you  more  to  give  ? — 
What  would  afterwards  remain  to  you  worth  preferving  ? 
(Hear!  Hear!  Hear!  ft  cm  the  Minljlerial  Benches.)  An 
Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  has  defired  us  to  look  at 
the  example  of  other  countries,  for  the  employment  of  Pro 
teftant  Minillers  and  Generals  under  Popifh  Governments  ; 
and  he  refers  us  to  the  cafes  of  Sully  and  Neckar  under  that 
of  France.  But  neither  of  thofe  men,  who  were  Proteftants, 
acknowledged  any  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  : — the  Ca 
tholics  do.  Befides,  the  Crown  of  France  was  not  bound  by 
any  oath  fimilar  to  that  by  which  the  Crown  of  England  is 
bound  in  this  refpect ;  and  therefore  the  two  cafes  are 
wholly  diflimilar.  Was  the  Honourable  Gentleman  ferious 
when  he  referred  us  to  the  cafe  of  Venice  ?  Does  he  think 
we  will  alFimilate  with  a  nation  embarrafled  by  conflicting 
parties  and  polemics, — whofe  Government  was  a  mixture  of 
all  Religions;  and  which,  though  once  formidable  in  the 
fcale  of  nations,  is  now  loft  to  the  world  ?  I  could  wifli 
that  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  brought  forward  this 
queftion,  and  many  of  the  friends  who  have  fupported  him 
in  urging  forward  the  meafure,  would  pay  a  vifit  to  Ireland, 
and  flay  there  a  few  months.  They  would  then  be  witnerlcs 
to  the  feelings  of  the  honcft  loyal  Proteftants,  and  would  fee 
that  they  were  not  wanting  in  loyalty  and  attachment,  and 
that  they  deferve  the  protection  of  Government  and  the  Le  - 
piflature  alfo,  againft  any  further  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
f  conceive,  Sir,  there  is  much  danger  in  this  qqeftion.  1 
confider  it  as  tending  to  break  down  the  pale  of  the  Crown 
and  the  barriers  of  the  Conftitution  ;  and  as  this  is  the  firft 
attempt,  I  think  we  fhould  keep  in  view  the  old  -adage,  Prin- 
cipiis  ob/la,  and  immediately  give  the  Catholics  to  underfland 
that  we  cannot  grant  the  prayer  of  their  Petition  ;  and^ 
therefore,  will  not  deceive  them  by  holding  out  any  falla 
cious  hopes  on  a  fubject  fo  truly  important  and  interefting 
to  the  whole  Empire." 

JVlr.  LEE  faid  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

Mr  G.  PONSONBY.— "Sir,havmg  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  great  abilities  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
juft  fat  down,  I  might,  perhaps,  defpair  of  encountering  him 
fuccefsfully,  if  I  had  not  previoufly  received  the  afiiftance  of 
one  who  is  altogether  as  able  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
and  whom  I  fhali  always  highly  refpecl— it  is  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  himfelf :  (a  gertrat  laugh]  for  I  think  I  can  clearly 
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{how  that  one  half  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  fpeech  has 
incontrovertibly  anfwered  the  other.  He  has  told  us  of  the 
victories  of  Lord  Nelfon  and  Lord  Hutchinfon  in  Egypt, 
gained  by  the  efforts  and  afiifiance  of  Iriihrm-n,  from  which 
he  draws  a  conclufive  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Catholics ;  and  being  alfo  convinced  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  higher  orders  of  that  body,  he  is  determined  to  reward 
it,  by — refufm^  the  prayer  of  their  petition.  (A  loud  laugh ^ 
and  a  cry  of  Hear !  hear  !  hear  /)  He  has  alfo  informed  us 
what  is  the  Proteftant  Conftitution — that  it  is  a  Proteftant 
Kingj  Proteftant  Lords,  and  Proteftant  Commons- — and  has 
moft  emphatically  and  feelingly  pointed  out  to  us  the  dan 
gers  of  a  Proteftant  King  furrounded  by  Catholic  Counfel- 
lors.  But  pray,  Sir,  who  is  to  effect  that  ?  The  anfwer  is 
obvious.  This  very  Proteftant  King  hirr.felf.  It  is  His  Ma* 
jefty,  who,  of  his  own  free  will,  is  to  choofe  thofe  Coun^ 
fellors,  who  are  to  introduce  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Pope  !  Why,  Sir,  if  His  Majefty  fhould  unfortunately  be 
furrounded  by  Counfellors  of  fuch  a  defcription,  and  they 
fhould  endeavour  to  intrigue  for  fuch  a  purpofe,  would  it 
not  be  the  very  firft  a&  of  His  Majefty  to  difmifs  from  his 
Councils  fuch  wicked  advifers  ? The  Right  Hon.  Gen 
tleman  feems  to  be  in  fear  for  the  fafety  of  the  Hanoverian 
SuccefTion.  Who,  Sir,  is  to  compel  any  Prince  of  the  Houfe 
of  Hanover  to  furround  himfelf  with  Catholic  advifers  and  a 
Catholic  Council  ?  It  muft  be  himfelf  alone  who  can  do 
this — and  if  ever  a  Prince  could  be  found,  who  would  fo 
far  attempt  to  deftroy  the  high  truft  repofed  in  him,  by 
choofing  advifers  who  fhould  endeavour  to  iubvert  the  Con-, 
ititutioii,  or  to  change  the  nature  of  the  Government  in 
Church  and  State,  1  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  in 
this  Houfe  there  would  be  found  many  who  would  take 
a  pride  in  moving  to  punifti  fuch  advifers.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  fays,  that  if  you  grant  the  prayer  of  this  Petition, 
they  will  not  be  contented  j  in  proof  of  which  he  adduces, 
the  various  conceflions  heretofore  made  to  the  Catholics  •,  he 
fays,  the  afiertion  made  by  an  Honourable  Gentleman, 
*  that  il  was  little  for  us  to  giant,  but  much  for  them  to 
receive,'  ought  to  be  inverted  ;  and  he  tells  us  alfo,  that  if 
we  give  them  all  we  have,  which  is  now  but  little,  with  that 
little  they  will  overturn  theConftitution  and  the  Government 
in  Church  and  State.  The  Ri^ht  Honourable  Gentleman 
tells  us  that  if  fifty  or  fi.\ty  Catholics  obtain  feats  in  Parlia 
ment,  there  will  be  much  danger.  In  what  that  danger  is 
to  confift  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  difcover.  But  how  are  thcfe  fifty 
or  fixty  to  obtain  ieats  in  Parliament  ?  \Vhat  is  to  become 
of  the  Proteftant  gentry?  What  is  :o  become  cf  their  tf- 
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nantry  ?  Who  are  the  perfons  that  are  to  return  thofe  Ca 
tholics  ?  The  fear  of  it  is  moil  futile  ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
really  believe  there  would  not  be  ten  Catholics  returned  in 
as  many  years.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  allows, 
ho\vever,  that  if  even  one  hundred  Catholics  mould  obtain 
feats  in  this  Houfe,  their  efforts  would  be  nugatory,  or  of 
very  little  avail  againft  the  other  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 
But,  finding  they  have  no  weight  or  influence  equal  to  what 
they  expected,  they  become  difcontented  here  too — and 
what  do  they  do  ?  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  by  a 
peculiar  kind  of  logic,  (hows  that  they  will  diffolve  the 
Union.  After  having  ufed  their  talents,  their  unanimity, 
and  adherence  to  each  other,  without  any  avail,  they  con 
trive  to  diflblve  the  Union  in  fpite  of  the  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  and  fend  themfelves  back  to  Ireland,  there  to 
form  a  Popilh  Parliament.  (A  loud  laugh,  and  cry  of  Hear  ! 
hear!  hear!)  There  is  fomething  ridiculous — I  beg  par 
don,  Sir,  for  ufing  that  word — I  mean  not  the  flighteft  dif- 
refpecT:  to  any  Gentleman  more  efpecially  the  Right  Ho 
nourable  Gentleman  to  whofe  argument  I  am  particularly 
r.lluding,  and  for  whofe  perfonal  character  I  entertain  the 
highefl  refpecl:  and  elleem — but  I  cannot  help  faying  there 
is  fomething  not  only  ridiculous,  but  contemptible,  to  hear 
Gentlemen  argue  that  there's  any  aclual  danger  to  the  Con- 
flitution  or  the  Government  from  admitting  a  few  Catho 
lics  to  have  feats  in  Parliament.  I  have,  Sir,  however, 
heard  arguments  ufed  in  this  Houfe  which  have  made  on 
my  mind  a  mod  deep  imprefiion,  and  from  which  one 
v/ould  be  led  to  think  that  fome  men  were  fent  here  only  to 
circulate  calumnies  againft,  and  to  draw  the  mod  odious 
pictures  of  the  character  of  our  common  country.  I  have 
heard  it  faid,  Sir,  that  the  mafs  of  the  Iriili  people  are  fo 
blood-thirfty,  ignorant,  and  ferocious,  and  this  is  applied  to 
the  lower  orders  in  particular,  that  no  Proteflant  would  be 
fafe  in  living  amongft  them.  I  have  heard  as  much  faid  in 
another  place,  but  I  did  not  feel  it  with  fo  much  pain  and 
indignation  there  as  1  did  with  fhame  here.  I  cannot  but 
feel  forry  to  hear  fuch  a  character  given  to  a  body  of  peo 
ple,  \vho,  under  fo  many  difadvantages  as  they  have  had  to 
contend  with,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  reverfe,  in  every 
refpedt,  of  what  they  have  been  thus  falfely  defcribed.  There 
never  was  fo  foul  a  mifreprefentation  of  the  Irifli  character  ; 
and  I  think  one  of  the  llrongeft  proofs  of  this  is,  that  thofe  who 
have  given  this  character  have  before  and  will  again  return  to 
Ireland,  and  walk  in  the  moil  perfed  fecurity  in  every  part  of 
it  i  and  1  defy  any  perfon  living  to  prove  a  fingle  intiance 
in  which  the  people  who  have  been  thus  degradingly  tra 
duced 
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duced  have  ever  expreiTed  the  lead  perfonal  refentment,  or 
infilled  any  perfonal  vengeance  on  them.  A  Right  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman  (the  Attorney  General)  faid  yederday, 
that  if  he  had  been  in  His  Majefty's  Councils  at  the  time,  he 
would  have  objected  to  the  elective  franchife  being  granted 
to  the  Catholics,  and  alfo  to  the  eftablilhment  of  the  College 
of  Maynooth.  This  latter  objection,  I  own,  ftruck  me  moil 
forcibly.  What  would  the  Learned  Gentleman  do  with  the 
Catholics  ?  Would  he  have  them  brought  up  in  the  groffeft 
ignorance  ?  Would  he  permit  them  no  place  of  education, 
by  which  they  might  be  rendered  ufeful  members  of  fociety, 
and  good  and  loyal  fubjccls?  or  would  he  have  them  fent 
out  of  the  country  to  be  educated  in  the  feminaries  of  that 
Pope,  of  whofe  principles  he  has  fo  great  a  dread,  and  to 
whofe  power  he  thinks  it  necefiary  to  oppofe  fuch  ftrong 
and  formidable  barriers  ?  I  am  heartily  glad,  Sir,  the  Right 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  did  not  form  a  part  of 
His  Majefty's  Councils  at  the  period  when  thofe  falutary 
meafures  took  place,  and,  I  fmcerdy  and  devoutly  hope  he 
never  will  be  confulted  on  any  future  occafion  of  a  fimilar 
kind.  So  much  having  been  laid,  Sir,  of  the  danger  of  a 
Proteftant  King  being  furrounded  with  Catholic  advifers,  I 
would  wifh  to  fuppofe  an  inftance  which  may,  perhaps, 
place  the  fubjecl  in  a  fomewhat  different  point  of  view.  I 
•will  fuppofe  there  fhould  be  a  gentleman  born  and  educated 
as  a  Catholic,  who  (hould  be  pofTefTed  of  very  fuperior  talents 
and  endowments  ;  that  he  was  an  excellent  fcholar ;  a  good 
hiitorian  ;  a  great  financier  •,  an  accomplifhed  gentleman; 
and  a  complete  fratefman  ;  and  that  a  hroteftant  King,  un- 
derftanding  all  this,  mould  choofe  to  employ  him, — would  it 
not  be  an  r.cl  of  folly  cr  madnefs,  or  both,  in  this  man,  after 
the  King  had  thus  taken  him  into  his  confidence,  if  he 
fhould  advife  his  Sovereign  to  adopt  any  meafure  that  might 
tend  to  overturn  the  Conftitution  or  the  State  ?  It  would 
moft  unqueftionably  •,  and  fuch  an  advifer  could  not  polfibly 
eicape  being  brought  to  condign  punifhment  for  his  attempt. 
It  would  be  the  fame  if  there  were  more  Catholics  in  the  Coun 
cil;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  they  would  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  their  King,  aru!  draw  on  their  heads  the  hand 
of  vengeance  arid  punifhment,  more  than  rroteftants  would. 
But  it  kerns,  Sir,  in  the  opinions  of  fome  Honourable  Gen 
tlemen,  that  Catholics  arc  unlike  all  other  men;  that  they  are 
not  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths.  Other  DirTenters  of  va-r 
rious  clafTes  may  be  believed  on  their  oaths,  but  a  Catholic 
never  ;  like  the  lover,  4  if  be  fwears,  he'll  certainly  deceive.' 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  fpcke  laft  allows 
tlur  many  o£  thofe  who  have  figned  the  Petition,  he  knows 
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to  be  c  men  of  worth/  Yet  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  not 
being  to  be  believed  on  his  oath,  can  furely  form  no  part  in. 
the  chara&ev  of  a  man  of  worth — nor  can  any  man  ever  be 
entitled  to  that  character,  of  whom  fuch  an  idea  can  be  fe- 
rioufly  entertained.  An  objection  has  been  urged  againft 
this  Petition,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  figned  by  any  of 
the  Catholic  Clergy.  1  believe  the  true  reafon  to  be  this— 
the  Catholics  wimed  to  have  this  meafure  underftood,  as  it  is 
really  meant,  a  refpectful  Petition  for  a  civil  right,  uncon 
nected  with  their  religious  tenets ;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
%ned  by  the  Clergy,  becaufe  it  was  confidered  as  an  act 
relating  folely  to  the  laity  of  that  perfuafiqn  I  have  a  book 
in  my  pocket,  Sir,  out  of  which  I  will  beg  the  leave  of  the 
Houie  to  read  a  few  (liort  extracts.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
not  the  mod  agreeable  thing  to  trefpafs  on  the  patience  of 
the  Houfe,  by  reading  books  to  them  ;  but  there  have  been 
fo  many  grofs  mifreprefentations  circulated  againft  the  te 
nets  of  the  Catholics,  in  order  to  raife  prejudices  againft  this 
cafe,  that  I  mult  entreat  your  indulgence.  It  is,  Sir,  a  Ro 
man  Catholic  Prayer  Book,  which  the  Clergy  put  into  the 
hand  of  their  flock,  and  out  of  which  they  perform  their  de 
votions  :  (Here  Mr.  Ponfonly  read  a  renunciation  of  the  Catho 
lics,  ii'hii-h  luent  to  /bow,  that  they  do  not  tl-'uik  the  POPE  infal 
lible,  cr  that  they  i.re  or  can  l-e  difpenfed . by  any  one,  for  any  att 
of  criminality,  cr  breach  of  the  IGIUS  cf  morality.  Alfo,  an  patti* 
•which  (ays,  in  exfirejs  terms,  that  they  do  not  b,  lieve  in  the  in 
fallibility  of  the  POPK,  'and  that  they  oivc  allegiance  to  the  King^ 
under  •whofe  Government  they  live  ;  that  the  PoPK  cannot  give 
them  difpenfutiQn  •  from  that  allegiance;  but  they  are  bound  to 
fight  for  and  prcteft  their  King  and  his  Government  againft  aft 
enemies^  ev?n  though  the  POPE  himfelf  Jfjould  enter  the  kingdom 
at  the  head  of  an  invading  army.)  Mr.  Ponfonby  continued-—' 
"  If  thefe,  Sir,  are  not  fatisiactory  renunciations  and  abju 
rations  of  all  thofe  abfurd  tenets  which  have  been  attributed 
to  thefe  people,  then,  I  think,  no  fuch  can  be  framed*  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  parifh  prieft  in  Ireland  who  has  not 
taken  this  oath,  and  God  forbid  they  fhould  think  they  were 
not  bound  to  perform  and  ftrictly  Adhere  to  it  !  But,  Sir,  if 
this  dreadful  character  of  the  Catholics  were  true,  I  think 
the  Protefiams  in  Ireland  mult  be  the  itrangeft  f >  t  of  beings 
that  ever  were  formed.  There  are,  Sir,  at  this  very  moment, 
according  to  the  articles  of  the  Union,  a  certain  number  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  come  over  to  this  country  to 
attend  their  duty  in  Parliament ;  there  are,  perhaps,  fome- 
where  about  one  hundred,  and  thefe,  molt  of  them,  leave 
their  property,  their  children,  and  even  in  fome  cafes  their 
wives,  under  the  care  and  protection  of  Catholic  fervants  ; 
and  if-  thefe  were  the  wretches  which  fome  perfons  dtfcribe 
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trie  lower  orders  of  the  Irifh  Catholics  to  be,  we  fliould  be 
the  moft  unfeeling  and  carelefs  guardians  of  all  that  is  molt 
dear  to  human  nature,  to  truft  them  in  the  care  and  cuftody 
of  thofe  who  are  under  the  immediate  influence  of  their 
priefts,  and  thefe  men  not  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths  ! 
But,  Sir,  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  never  was  there  fo  foul  a  mif- 
repretentation,  and  fo  grofs  a  calumny,  as  this  agatnft  the 
Irifh  Catholics.  There  never  was  a  race  of  men  in  Europe 
who  would  preferve  fo  much  of  what  is  good  under  fo  much 
oppreffion.  I  know  them  well;  and  I  know,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  whatever  there  is  good  in  them,  they  owe  to 
themfelves — whatever  there  is  bad  in  them,  they  owe  to  you. 
Yes,  Sir,  I  will  fay,  it  is  owing  entirely  to  your  bad  Govern 
ment.  I  have  many  friends  and  near  connections  here,  Sir, 
for  whom  I  feel  the  highefl  refpect,  and  moft  affectionate 
tegard.  I  love  this  country,  Sir,  and  would  do  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  ferve  it  •,  but  I  will  not  flatter  it.  You  have 
governed  Ireland  badly.  That  country  has  long  appeared 
to  you  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  called  a  bore.  You  have 
viewed  it  as  a  calt-orT,  not  worthy  your  notice  or  regard,  and 
fo  Minifters  got  rid  of  the  trouble  of  it,  they  did  not  care 
how,  or  in  what  way.  I  believe,  Sir,  I  can  trace  the  origin 
of  this  mifgoveniment  of  Ireland  to  antient  times,  and  that 
its'  rife  is  to  be  attributed  to  commercial  jealoufy.  In  days 
of  yore,  thofe  who  compofed  the  mercantile  world  were  im 
bued  with  the  rotion,  that  the  poorer  you  could  make  other 
countries,  the  richer  would  be  your  own.  England  unfor 
tunately  imbibed  this  notion.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
there  was  a  difpute  between  two  families  which  (hould  pof- 
lefs  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  Ireland  became 
moil  unfortunately  involved  in  the  conteft.  I  do  not  men 
tion  this,  Sir,  with  any  intention  of  throwing  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  blame  or  cenfure  on  your  anceftors.  I  merely  ad-. 
duce  it  as  a  matter  of  hiftorical  fa  ft,  to  (how  how  the  frifli 
have  been  treated  for  fo  long  a  feries  of  years.  From  thofe 
who  are  mere  men,  you  cannot  expect  the  actions  of  fuperior 
beings.  You  cannot  expect  the  virtues  of  freemen  from 
fl.ives ;  and  when  I  reflect  on  this,  inftead  of  being  aftoniihed 
at' the  fituation  of  the  Irifh  Catholics,  I  am  rather  furprifed 
that  (hey  have  been' able  ro  conduct  themfelves  fo  well  as 
they  have  done.  I  am  not  furprifed,  however,  that  they 
riow  petition  ;  but  I  am  very  much  furprifed  that  a  petition 
has  not  been  prefented  long  before.  I  own  I  am  furprifed 
the  petitioners  were  Catholics,  becaufe  I  think  the  Proteft- 
ants  fhould  have  voluntarily  brought  it  forward.  That 
would  have  produced  the  happieil  effects,  and  have  fhown  a 
confidence  highly  honourable  to  them.  Power,  in  itfclf,  is 
air  all  limes  dangerous ;  but  when  you  fuffer  one  feet  to  lord: 
i  it 
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it  over  another,  you  cannot  wonder  if  the  feelings  become 
warm  and  animated,  and  if  difcontents  and  jealoufies  are  the 
coniequence.  Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  Sir,  confiderthe 
policy  of  France.  Fas  ejl  ab  hofte  doceri.  Bonaparte  has 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Pope,  who  has  be-en  at  Paris, 
and  officiated  in  placing  the  crown  of  the  Empire  on  that 
Emperor's  head.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  Eftablifhed  Re 
ligion  of  France,  and  yet  Proteflants  are  there  admiffible  to 
all  offices  of  honour,  truft,  and  profit,  as  well  as  Catholics. 
If  we  were  to  land  an  army  to-morrow  in  France,  does  any 
man  imagine  the  Proteftants  of  that  country  would  join 
them  ?  Some  pcrfons  affect  to  think,  and  do  not  fcruple  to 
fay,  they  can  put  more  faith  in  Proteftants  than  in  Catho 
lics.  Let  us  fee  how  far  this  is  confonant  with  reafon,  and 
juftified  by  :he  teft  of  experience,  fo  far  as  relates  to  our- 
feJvr-  P'lijfia  and  Auftria,  in  the  laft  war,  were  both  our 
allii:  Hut  former,  \\  Proteftant  Prince,  took  our  fubfidy, 
ar«d  cheated  us  of  our  money,  bv  withdrawing  himfelf  from 
our  alliance  and  the  war;  the  latter,  a  Catholic  Prince, 
bravely  and  honourably  flood  by  us  till  he  could  fight  no 
lender.  :n  the  laft  war,  Sir,  France  loft  almofl  all  her  Ameri 
can  or  Weft  India  poflVflions  ;  but  the  rulers  of  that  country, 
like  wife  politicians,  in  order  to  make  themfekes  amends, 
turned  all  their  attention  to  making  themfelves  ftrong  in 
Europe.  They  therefore  added  Holland,  Flanders,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  to  their  former  territory,  and  when  a  peace 
took  place,  the  greatett  part  of  what  we  had  taken  from 
them  in  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies  was  reftored  to  them. 
Bonaparte  well  knows  now  that  whoever  is  Itrong  in  Europe 
muft  ultimately  have  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies.  It  is  that 
which  forms  the  llrengch  and  power  of  the  political  tree — 
it  is  that  which  gives  the  lofty  head  and  magnificent  foliage, 
and  which  enables  it  to  fpread  its  branches  to  the  moft  di- 
ilant  quarters  of  the  globe.  Europe  may  truly  be  called 
Jlfagna  Mater  Virum  ;  and  as  our  enemy  has  turned  fo 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  confolid  ition  o^  his  power  in 
Europe,  we  ought  to  follow  fo  wife  a  policy  and  do  the 
fame.  Above  all,  Sir,  we  ought  as  much  as  poffible  to  con- 
folidate  our  Urength,  by  uniting  the  affections  of  all  ranks 
and  descriptions  of  perfons  among  ourfelves.  And  unlefs 
you  think  you  will  or  can  overturn  the  Confutation,  by  ad 
mitting  a  few  Catholics  to  fit  in  Parliament,  you  will  do  a 
mofl  politic  a£l  by  granting  the  prayer  of  this  Petition,  and 
thereby  uniting  in  atfccfcion  and  political  harmony  every  de- 
fcription  of  His  Majelly's  fubjecls,  who  will  cheerfully  join 
heart  and  hand,  and  lay  down  their  lives  together,  (hould  it 
be  neceffary,  in  defence  of  that  Confutation  and  Government 
under  which  they  all  enjov  the  benefit  of  equal  laws." 
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THE  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  EXCHEQUER. 
— "  Sir,  feeling,  as  I  do,  favourably  disposed  to  the 
general  principle  of  the  question,  but  differing  at  the 
same  time  on  many  points  from  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  by  whom  this  Motion  has  been  intro 
duced,  and  differing  also  from  many  other  Gen 
tlemen  who  have  opposed  the  Motion  as  to  the 
grounds  of  their  conduct,  I  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  state  very  shortly  to  the  House  the  views  by  which 
rny  sentiments  are  influenced,  and  by  which  my  vote 
will  be  guided  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  1  must  express  my  great  satisfaction 
at  the  temper  and  moderation  with  which  the  sub 
ject  has  been  discussed.  This  temper  and  modera 
tion  will,  I  hope,  continue  until  the  close  of  the  dis 
cussion  ;  I  am  the  more  anxious  that  they  should,  as 
of  all  the  questions  that  could  come  before  the  House, 
the  present  is  one  in  which  it  is  the  most  essential  to 
avoid  all  heat  and  animosity  ;  and  I  trust  that  no 
thing  on  my  part  will  disturb  that  coolness  and  im 
partiality  with  which  a  question  of  so  much  magni 
tude  should  be  debated.  I  am  happy  to  notice,  like 
wise,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  the  business  was 
introduced  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  I  shall  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  those 
contentious  topics,  on  which  it  has  frequently  beep 
my  lot  to  be  obliged  to  enter,  when  questions  some 
what  similar  have  been  under  consideration.  The 
Petitioners,  I  find,  do  not  ground  their  demands  on 
any  claim  of  right ;  and  though  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  may  not  have  renounced  his  private  opi 
nions  upon  the  subject,  he  is  content  to  let  the  mat 
ter  be  discussed  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  For 
rny  own  part,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  I  never  did 
consider  this  question  as  at  all  involving  any  claim 
of  right,  and  that  it  was  solely  on  principles  of  expe 
diency  that  I  should  have  ever  recommended  jt  to 
your  consideration,  or  the  prayer  of  the  Petition  to 
your  adoption.  I  think,  however,  that  the  ground 
of  expediency,  as  urged  by  the  Honourable  Gentle 
man 
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man  who  opened  this  debate,  and  by  those  who  have 
succeeded  him,  is  so  slight,  that  it  scarcely  differs  by 
a  shade  from  the  assumption  of  a  right.  On  the  con* 
trary,  I  think  there  is  in  fact  a  great  distinction  be 
tween  right  and  expediency  in  the  present  case,  and 
that  whoever  takes  a  fair  and  accurate  view  of  it  can 
be  in  no  danger  of  confounding  them.  I  never  felt 
that  the  term  Catholic  Emancipation  at  any  time  ap 
plied,  in  any  rational  view,  or  on  any  fair  definition, 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  Catholics  stood,  and 
with  relation  to  that  in  which  they  were  desirous  to 
be  placed.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  my  view,  the  expe 
diency  of  the  case  might  be  more  opposed  to  the 
right  than  the  Honourable  Gentleman  imagines, 
though  he  thinks  the  practical  conclusion  might  be 
the  same.  I  apprehend  there  would  be  found  more 
than  a  shade  of  difference  between  his  right  and  my 
expediency.  The  distinction  appears  to  me  broad, 
evident,  and  fundamental.  Right,  is  that  which  is 
totally  independent  of  circumstances :  expediency, 
that  which  includes  the  considerations  of  circum 
stances,  and  is  wholly  governed  by  and  dependent 
on  them.  In  every  case  where  the  subject  matter  is 
of  a  private  nature,  there  the  principle  of  right  must 
prevail  over  every  other  ;  but  in  a  question  where  the 
object  is  of  general  interest — where  the  highest  and 
most  important  offices  in  the  state  are  to  be  given 
away,  where  the  franchises  are  extended,  and  great 
public  trusts  are  reposed,  these  are  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  public,  and  not  of  the  individual ;  and  there 
fore,  in  all  questions  relating  to  tests  or  laws,  that 
which,  upon  the  principles  of  liberty  itself,  we  are 
bound  to  consider,  is,  what  is  best  to  be  done  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  never,  at  the  same 
tinue,  losing  sight  of  the  interest  of  the  individual,  but 
keeping  it  in  view,  and  promoting  it,  as  far  as  it  is 
reconcilable  with  the  interests  of  the  State.  There 
fore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  look  at  the  right,  if  even 
such  had  been  preferred,  upon  the  present  occasion^' 
but  to  *ee,  under  all  the  circumstances,  how  the  giving 
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or  withholding  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  and 
the  other  privileges  sought  by  the  Petition,  may  ope 
rate  with  respect  to  the  country  at  large.  In  this 
view  we  are  bound  to  consider,  not  the  advantages  of 
a  measure  under  one  particular  view,  or  one  set  of 
circumstances,  but  to  look  at  it  as  involving  a  multi 
tude  of  consequences  in  its  adoption,  in  its  execution, 
nay,  in  its  very  discussion,  and  in  the  manner  and 
time  or  its  agitation.  All  those  circumstances  which 
must  so  much  affect  the  results  of  my  proposition, 
must  be  taken  into  the  consideration  of  its  general 
expediency.  In  this  view,  and  with  these  impres 
sions,  I  looked  at  the  question  of  giving  to  the  Catho 
lics  the  privileges  now  claimed,  of  being  able  to  sit 
in  Parliament,  and  to  hold  certain  offices.  Feeling 
that  unanimity  was,  of  all  things,  the  most  desirable, 
and  most,  conducive  to  the  strength  and  happiness  of 
the  Empire,  and  wishing,  therefore,  that  all  laws  im 
posing  distinctions  which  might  endanger  or  prevent 
that  unanimity  might  be  abolished,  I  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  friendly  to  their  continuance.  On 
that  principle  I  felt,  that  entertaining  as  I  did,  a  wish 
for  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  on  which  I  cannot  reflect 
without  some  regret  that  the  repeal  has- not  been  ob* 
tained  ;  yet  I  always  felt,  that  in  no  possible  case, 
previously  to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  could  it 
have  been  consistent  with  the  permanent  safety  of 
the  Protestant  interest,  with  the  established  frame 
and  Constitution  of  that  country,  or  with  the  exist 
ence  of  the  connection  with  Great  Britain,  that  such 
privileges  should  have  teen  conferred  upon  the  Ca 
tholics.  Af;er  that  measure,  indeed,  I  saw  the  mat 
ter  iu  a  quite  different  Ji(trht  ;  and,  though  certainly 
no  pledge  ever  was  given  to  the  Catholics,  that  thcir 
claiins  shojld  be  granteJ,  as  has  been  admitted  by 
rny  Honourable  Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Lee);  yet,  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  say,  what  I  believe  will  be  borne 
out  ny  the  publication  alluded  to  (his  own  speech), 
the  accuracy  of  which,  as  a  record  of  my  sentiment 
vju  that  partifular  occasion,  1  arn  not  going  to  dis 
pute  ; 
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pute ;  that  I  then  was  of  opinion  that,  if  it  was  found 
right  to  grant  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  they  might 
be  granted  with  more  safety  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Protestants  and  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  even, 
if  rejected,  they  might  be  rejected  with  less  danger  to 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  than  if  that  country  had 
continued  under  a  Local  Legislature.  I  thought, 
too,  that  such  concessions  might  have  been  granted 
by  a  United  Parliament,  under  such  guards  and  se 
curities  for  our  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Constitution, 
as  would  entirely  remove  the  danger  which  many 
apprehended  might  arise  through  so  great  a  departure 
from  the  policy  of  former  times,  as  would  render  the 
boon  safe  to  the  country,  effectual  to  those  who  re 
ceived,  innocent  to  those  by  whom  it  was  conferred, 
and  conducive  to  the  strength,  unanimity,  and  pro 
sperity  of  the  Empire.  Such  were  my  sentiments 
formerly — such  are  they  now,  if,  from  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  it  were  expedient  now  to  grant 
them  :  and  if,  by  a  wish,  I  could  carry  such  a  mea 
sure  into  effect,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  I  see  no 
rational 'objection  ;  nor  do  I  entertain  those  fears 
which  others  express,  that  Catholics  would  come  over 
here  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  render  the  operation 
of  the  measure  pregnant  with  any  danger  to  our 
Establishment  either  in  Church  or  State.  And  un 
less  I  were  sensible  that  there  are  circumstances 
which  must  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  in  the  only  way  in  which  I  conceived  it  either 
wise  to  attempt,  or  even  to  agitate  the  question,  I 
myself  should  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  submit  it 
to  Parliament.  But,  likewise,  I  should  have  done  so 
only  in  the  confidence  that  there  was  such  weight  and 
influence  in  concurrence  with  me  as  would  facilitate 
the  passing  of  the  measure  without  such  a  mixture  of 
opposition,  of  acrimonious  discussion,  and  contra 
riety  of  sentiment  and  interest,  as  would  infallibly  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare,  and  incon 
sistent  with  the  end  proposed.  At  the  same  time,  I 
4o  not  believe  that  it  could  be  the  wish  of  the  Catho- 
o  lies 


lies  to  press  forward  their  claims  in  any  manner  that 
could  tend  to  excite  hostilities,  to  rekindle  animosi 
ties,  and  to  revive  jealousies.  When  I  say  this,  I  do 
not,  however,  shut  my  eyes  to  the  argument,  that  the 
Catholics  would,  under  any  circumstances,  endeavour 
to  advance  their  own  religion.  That  they  would 
disclaim  any  such  view  or  intention,  for  a  tjtne,  sin 
cerely  I  believe  ;  but  that  they  might  fail  in  that  re 
solution,  that  they  might  swerve  from  that  purpose, 
I  also  believe.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  human  heart 
to  lapse  into  those  pursuits  which  must  be  grateful  to 
it ;  and  I  do  not  complain  because  I  may  apprehend 
this  consequence:  and  therefore,  even  allowing  every 
thing  for  the  good  intentions,  for  the  sincerity  of  the 
Catholics  in  their  declarations,  that  they  have  no  dis 
position  to  avail  themselves  of  any  power  they  may 
attain,  to  endanger  the  Church,  or  to  encroach  upon 
established  interests,  I  do  not  think  it  an  injurious 
imputation  on  them  to  suppose,  that  on  some  future 
occasion,  under  the  temptation  of  some  favourable 
opportunity,  they  might  feel  that  natural  wish,  and 
one  particularly  incident  to  the  Catholic  Religion, 
to  aggrandize  the  principles  to  which  they  are  at 
tached,  and  to  promote  their  diffusion.  It  would 
have  been  wise  and  proper,  however,  not  to  have  de 
parted  from  the  policy  of  former  times,  without 
adopting  new  securities  for  Church  and  State  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  the  novelty 
of  the  dangers  that  might  be  apprehended  ;  the  par 
ticular  nature  of  which  it  is  not  my  intention, 
because  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  now,  to  discuss. 
It  would  have  been  proper  and  necessary,  therefore, 
to  have  accompanied  concessions  to  the  Catholics 
with  new  checks  and  guards  for  the  Established  Con- 
Mitution.  I  thought  these  precautions  ought  to  be 
adopted  on  different  grounds  from  any  inherent  sus 
picion  of  the  Catholics,  whose  general  loyalty  I  am  as 
willing  as  any  man  to  admit.  I  do  not  consider  the 
hite  rebellion  in  Ireland  to  have  been  in  the  strict 
sense  a  Catholic  rebellion,  although  it  must  be  ad* 
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mitted  that  the  great  majority  of  those  concerned  in 
it    were  Roman    Catholics.     Not  that  I  deny  that 
many  priests  were  active  agents  in  promoting  it,  nor 
that  these   priests,  being  the  votaries  of  those  Jaco 
binical  principles  let  loose  in  France,  had  the  power 
of  swaying  the  minds  of  a  misguided  peasantry  to 
the  worst  purposes,  and  actually  did  avail  themselves 
of  that  power,   to  stir  up  and  fan  the  flame  of  re 
bellion    in  Ireland  against    His  Majesty's  Govern 
ment,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  the  separation  of  the  two  Kingdoms.     For  this 
reason,  it  appeared  to  me  desirable  to  provide  checks 
corresponding  to    the  danger   to  be  apprehended  ; 
checks   not  applying  to  the  Catholics  as  Catholics, 
but  such  tests  as  would  be  a  security  against  the  prin 
ciples  on  which  the  Rebellion  originated.     If  seemed 
expedient  also,  to  provide  some  guards  against  the 
evil    influence    which    the  bigotry  of  priests  might 
prompt  them  to  exercise  over  the  lower  orders  ;  and 
for  that  purpose  I  was  desirous  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  conciliate  the  priests  themselves  to  the 
Government,  bv  making  them,  in  some  degree,  de 
pendent  upon  it,  and  thus  rendering  them  links  to 
connect  the  Government   with  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  instead   of  being  the  means  of  separation, 
and  agitators,  who,  by  infusing  their  prejudices,  would 
divide  the  Catholic  from  the  Protestant,  and  alienate 
him  from  his  duty  ;  that,  I  conceived,  would  be  a 
wise  and  liberal  system  to  pursue.     But  that,  in  pro 
secution  of  this  plan,  we  should  act  abruptly  and  in 
considerately,  I  never  intended.     We  were  not  to 
throw  at  once  every  thing  into  confusion  ;   but  my 
idea  was  to  impose  checks  and  guards  which,  while 
they  secured  against  the  danger  of  the  innovation, 
would  provide  additional  means  of  defence  for  the 
country,  ensure  the  respect  due  to  the   Protestant 
Clergy,  and  extend  a  proper  influence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  : — convinced  that  this  question 
ought  not  to  be  entertained  so  as  to  divert  our  atten 
tion  from  those  dangers  which  had  threatened,  or 
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those  that  at  a  future  time  might  threaten  the  Con 
stitution.  I  saw  that  the  whole  of  these  views  and 
considerations  were  to  be  combined  into  a  system, 
under  which  the  Catholics  would  enjoy  equal  privi 
leges,  and  the  Established  Government  would  be 
perfectly  secure ; — under  which  the  Catholics  would 
be  satisfied  and  the  Protestants  safe.  Looking  at 
the  various  interests  to  be  conciliated,  the  different 
objects  to  be  secured,  I  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
find  that  concurrence  which  would  have  given  a  fair 
chance  for  carrying  into  effect  a  well -matured  and 
digested  system,  without  the  danger  of  those  obsta 
cles  that  might  pervert  its  tendency  or  defeat  its  ef 
fect.  Those,  Sir,  were  my  general  views  on  this  im 
portant  subject ;  and  had  it  been  possible  to  obtain 
that  general  concurrence  which  was  necessary  to 
.carry  such  a  system  into  effect,  with  the  assistance  of 
abler  men  to  digest  and  mature  it,  instead  of  weaken 
ing,  1  am  confident  it  would  have  increased  the  secu 
rity  of  the  Establishments  in  Ireland,  both  of  Church 
and  State.  But  I  beg  to  state  these  measures  not  as 
the  result  of  any  pledge;  though  I  readily  admit  that 
they  were  the  consequence  of  the  general  scope  of 
the  reasonings  urged  in  favour  of  the  Union  :  and 
that  a  very  natural  expectation  was  entertained,  that 
then  the  measure  would  be  brought  forward  imme 
diately  after  that  union.  I  thought,  too,  that  the 
Protestant  interests  of  Ireland,  relieved  from  the  pre 
carious  state  in  which  they  stood  before  the  Union, 
rinding  their  cause  and  their  rights  consolidated  with 
those  of  the  whole  Protestants  of  England,  would  no 
longer  see  in  the  extension  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
privileges  claimed,  any  danger  to  their  properties,  to 
their  political  or  religious  liberties;  I  trusted  that  it 
uould  have  been  possible,  therefore,  for  me  to  bring 
forward  the  measure,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
nnrlcr  the  best  auspices,  without  any  danger  of  re 
viving  jealousies,  of  rekindling  animosities,  and  pro 
ducing  those  feuds  so  incompatible  with  real  conci 
liation,  and  with  the  ends  proposed, — Unless  done 
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With  these  advaptages,  the  advantages  of  the  measure, 
I  conceived,  would  be  lost. 

Unfortunately,  however^  Sir,  circumstances  oc 
curred  which  prevented  me  from  bringing  forward 
this  great  measure  in  the  manner  I  had  hoped  for, 
and  indeed  in  the  only  manner  which  promised  to  be 
at  once  advantageous  to  the  public,  while  it  re 
kindled  no  political  prejudices  and  inflamed  no  re 
ligious  animosities  ;  while  it  accomplished  a  great 
national  benoht,  was  accompanied  by  none  of  those 
collateral  dangers  which  many  Gentlemen  consider 
so  formidable  as  to  render  the  agitation  of  the  ques 
tion  not  at  all  either  politic  or  expedient.  What  was 
generally  the  nature  of  these  circumstances  the 
House  are  not  ignorant,  from  what  fell  from  me  at  the 
period  to  which  I  have  alluded.  What  I  then  said 
on  this  subject  is  all  I*can  say  now,  and  I  cannot 
enter  further  into  that  point.  I,  for  myself,  felt  it  to 
be  impossible,  while  those  circumstances  continued, 
to  propose  the  measure.  I  speak  now  for  myself. 
Others  must  judge,  respecting  their  own  conduct, 
for  themselves.  I  then  explained  all  that  appeared 
to  me  to  be  necessary,  and  at  present  I  do  not 
feel  myself  called  on  to  give  a  more  detailed  explana 
tion.  These  circumstances  certainly  did  appear  to 
me  of  a  nature  which  rendered  it  expedient  for  me 
to  relinquish  the  situation  I  then  held  in  His  Majes 
ty's  Government;  for,  consistently  with  my  own  feel 
ings,  I  could  not  bring  forward  the  question  while 
such  circumstances  existed,  and  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  be  a  party  to  the  agitation,  far  less  to  the 
pressing  of  a  measure,  to  whose  success  there  was  an 
irresistible  obstacle.  For  me  to  have  in  such  a  situ 
ation  pressed  the  discussion  of  the  question,  would 
have  been  altogether  inconsistent  with  my  own 
views.  The  very  essence  of  the  system  which  I  meant 
to  propose,  was  to  establish  on  a  permanent  basis, 
tranquillity,  union,  and  peace,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  and  to  allay  the  ferment  that  had  too 
long  fatally  existed,  and  to  crush  all  odious  jealousies 
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and  distinctions.  But  this  object  [  never  could  hope  to 
obtain  by  pressing  the  consideration   of  a  measure 
professing  to  have  these  objects  in  view,  when  I  must 
have  been  sensible  that  the  minds  of  men  were  not 
prepared  for  its  reception,  when   I  was  conscious  it 
could  not  be  carried  in  that  spirit  of  harmony,  from 
which  all  its  utility  was  derived.  To  have  attempted, 
then,   to  carry  the    measure,    under  such  circum 
stances,  would,  instead  of  conciliation,  have  produced 
jealousy;  instead  of  healing  up  the  wounds  which 
religious  rancour  had   produced,    would   only   have 
occasioned    new   feuds    and   fresh   dissensions.      It 
certainly  gave  rise,  in  my  mind,  to  bitter  grief,    to 
see   that  I  could  not,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
bring  forward  a  measure,  from  the  adoption  of  which 
I  anticipated  so  much  advantage  to  the  Empire ;  but, 
though  I  felt  the  deepest  regret  on  the  subject,  I  re 
solved,  and  I  am  speaking  in   the   hearing  of  those 
who  have  heard  the  resolution  declared,  that  I  should 
never  be  concerned,  either  in  agitating  or  pressing 
a  measure,  the  full  advantages  of  which   cannot  be 
received,  unless  it  meets  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  parties   to   whose  interests  it  principally  ap 
plies.      I    am  not,   indeed,   such   a  visionary  as  to 
imagine  that  no  great  public  measure  is  to  be  intro 
duced  unless  there  is    a  prospect  that  it   will   be 
almost  unanimously  adopted  ;  but,  I  must  be  candid 
enough  to  own,  that  where  the  measure  has  a  strong 
combination  to  encounter,  it  ought  not  to  be  incon 
siderately  or  intemperately  urged.    Some  pains  ought 
to  be  taken  in  smoothing  and  softening  down  adverse 
opinions,  and,  while  a  great  object  is  accomplished, 
to  take  care  that  as  few  evil  consequences  as  possible 
shall  attend  it.     This,  Sir,  is  the  view  of  the  subject 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  Union ;  and  this  view, 
on   the   moat  mature  consideration,   continues  un 
changed.     Even  admitting  that  the  question    now 
before  the  House  were  carried,  of  which  there  ap 
pears  to  me  hardly  even  a  chance,  it  \vould  not  at  all 
promote  those  views  of  permanent  conciliation  to 
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'which  my  attention  was  principally  directed  ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  question  is  not  carried,  the  only 
effect  of  agitating  or  pressing  the  business  now,  will 
be  to  excite  hopes  which  will  never  be  gratified  ;  to 
give  rise  to  expectations  which  are  sure  to  terminate 
in  disappointment.  The  Catholics  will  not  feel 
grateful  for  a  benefit  meant  to  be  conferred  on  them, 
and  the  Protestants,  both  of  Ireland  and  England, 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  disgusted  at  what  they 
may  conceive  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  remove  those 
checks  on  Roman  Catholics  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  provided  for  the  security  of  our  Church 
Establishment.  Now,  Sir,  looking  to  the  chance 
of  success,  do  we  not  iind  that  the  proposition  is 
brought  forward  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum 
stances  ? — We  find  that  the  great  body  of  our  most 
respectable  clergy,  that  most  of  our  considerable  no 
bility,  that  the  most  respectable  corporate  bodies  in 
the  kingdom,  that  the  middling  industrious  orders 
in  the  community,  that  even  the  mass  of  the  lower 
orders,  are  all  agreed  in  opposition  to  the  motion.  I 
ask,  then,  even  the  Hon.  Member  himself,  who  in 
troduced  the  question,  whether  this  was  not  a  very 
unfavourable  moment  for  submitting  the  business  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  ?  or  whether,  if  the 
motion  were,  contrary  to  all  probability,  carried,  the 
success  would  be  such  as  was  at  all  likely  to  be  pro 
ductive  of  good  consequences  ?  Would  it  not  dis 
appoint  all  the  expectations  of  the  fruits  and  ad 
vantages  that  were  expected  from  its  adoption  ? 
Ever  since  the  Union,  but  peculiarly  since  the  Pe 
tition  was  presented,  has  not  the  subject  occupied 
in  an  especial  manner  the  attention  of  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  other  matters  ? 
I  should  disguise  the  truth,  if  I  did  not  say  the  pre 
vailing  opinion  against  the  Petition  is  strong  and 
rooted.  But  so  sensible  of  this  are  even  those  who 
are  most  strenuous  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Pe 
titioners,  that  they  seem  even  to  anticipate  the  de 
cision  of  the  House  in  its  rejection  ;  and  it  was  a  coi> 
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viction  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  look  for  success, 
which  determined  me  not  to  agitate  or  to  press  a 
business  where  a  rejection  of  the  claims  of  a  respec 
table  body  might  produce  consequences  much  to  be 
deplored.    I  believe  the  general  sentiment  and  feel* 
ing  of  the  public  mind  to  be  strong  and 'deep  rooted 
against  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ;  and   rest 
ing  the  whole  efficacy  of  my  measure  on  a  generally 
declared  sense  of  national    feeling,    it    would   have 
been  altogether  absurd  in  me  at  present  to  have  sub 
mitted  it  to  your  approbation  or  rejection.     How  far 
circumstances  may  alter  so  as  to  remove  all  the  ob 
jections  now  existing  to  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture  ;  and  this   is  the   less 
necessary,  because,  when  the  obstacles  are  remo-vedy  I 
have  no  doubt  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  submitting 
to  Parliament  some  proposition  on  a  matter  so  inti 
mately  connected  with  the  highest  interests,  and  so 
necessary  to  the  permanent  safety  of  the  Empire. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  who  began  the  debate  this 
evening,  and  whom  I  do  not  'now  see  in  his  place 
(Mr.  W.  Smith),  thought  proper  to  make  some  re 
marks  on  a  decision  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia 
ment  on  this  subject;  and  argued,  that  this  decision 
should  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  decision  to 
which  this  House  in  their  wisdom  might  arrive.     \ 
am  by  no  means,  Sir,  disposed  to  controvert  the  po 
sition,  that  we  are  in  all  our  decisions  completely 
independent  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
I  am  sensible  that,  even  after  that  branch  have  come 
to  a  particular  decision,  this  House,  supported  by 
the  voice  of  the  country,  and  the  strong   force  of 
reason  and  justice,  may  succeed  in  spite  of  all  op 
position,  in  carrying  a  measure  connected  with  the 
security  or  the  honour  of  the  Empire.     This,  how, 
ever,  is  a   power  always  to  be  exercised  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  discretion.     I  put  it  then,  Sir,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  whether,  after  such 
a  decision  as  that  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
on  this  subject,  there  is  any  chance  that  the  question 
6  will 
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be  differently  decided  here  under  the  present 
circumstances.      But   let   gentlemen   consider  too, 
if  the   motion  for   going   into   a  Committee  were 
agreed   to,   whether   such  a  decision  would  at   all 
contribute  to    that  harmony  and  conciliation  which 
both   sides    of   the   House    have    in   view?      We 
are    anxious    to   conciliate    the    Catholics,    but  let 
us  not  in  the  mode  of  applying  this  conciliation  irri 
tate   a   much   larger   body   of  our   fellow-subjects. 
While  we  draw  together  the  bonds  which  unite  one 
class  of  our  population,  let  us  not  give  offence  to 
another  part,  whose  loyalty  and  attachment  have  long 
been  undoubted.     Before  we  consent  to  go  into  the 
Committee,  let  us   reflect  on  the  consequences  of 
such  a  measure,  and  Ice  us  riot  lose  sight  of  the  con 
sideration   that  the  eyes  of  all  orders  of  the  State 
will  be  fixed  on  our  proceedings      There  have  been 
some  arguments  used  for  going  into  the  Committee, 
to   which    it    appears   to   me    that   no   importance 
ought  to  be  attached.     The   Hon.  Gentleman  who 
introduced  the  motion  alluded   to  the  religious  hard 
ships   to   which    Catholic   Officers    coming  to   this 
country  were  exposed.     In  Ireland  they  were  totally 
unrestrained;  but  no  sooner  were  they  stationed  here 
than  tiiey  were  liable  te  all  our  tests  and  penal  laws. 
The    Hon.  Gentleman   also  alluded  to  the  circum 
stances  of  the  Catholic  private   soldiers  not  being 
permitted  to  go  to  re  ass,  but  compelled  to  attend  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship.     If  these  are  real  hard 
ships,  I  think  they  are  matters  of  mere  regulation, 
and  might  be  the  subject  of  a  particular  Bill ;  buc 
surely  the  House  will  never  consent  to  go  into  a  Com 
mittee  upon  the  general  question,  with  a  mere  view  to 
examine  into  such  minute  articles  as  those  I  have 
now  stated,     If  the  House  goes  into  the  Committee 
at   all,  it  must  be  on   broad  general  principles  ;  it 
must  be  for  the  purpose  of  considering  it  in  all  its 
bearings  and    relations.     It  would    be  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  allow  minute  de 
tails  to  be  held  forth  as  reasons  for  resolving  into  a 
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Committee,  which  is  meant  to  stir  up  the  very  foun 
dations  of  the  question,  and  which  must  of  necessity 
so  much  excite  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  opposite 
parties.  I  lament  extremely  that  the  Catholics  have 
at  present  agitated  this  question  ;  for  I  do  not  deny 
their  right  to  petition  this  House  on  a  subject  which, 
to  them,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  I  am  sorry 
that  such  a  time  was  selected,  when  no  rational  hope 
of  success  can  be  entertained.  But  if  you  to-day 
should  resolve  on  a  Committee,  desiring  men  of 
different  opinions  to  concur  in  it,  who  may  think 
very  differently  on  most  of  the  points  that  are  to 
come  before  them,  and  with  the  opinion  of  the  Hon. 
Mover,  who  thinks  that  the  whole  should  be  grant 
ed,  let  me  ask  the  Hon.  Mover,  let  me  appeal  to 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  in  its  favour  last 
night  with  so  much  ability,  and  with  so  much  splen 
dour  of  eloquence  (Mr.  Grattan),  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  In  fact,  he  cannot  deny  that  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  hold  out  hopes  which  cannot  be 
realized ;  and  either  he,  or  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
who  introduced  the  business,  has  indeed  given  us  an 
instance  sufficiently  illustrative  of  their  agreeing  in 
this  position.  They  have  contended,  that  if  there 
were  any  circumstances  arising  out  of  religious  opi 
nion  which  inflamed  the  Catholics  in  the  Rebellion 
of  1798,  they  were  solely  attributable  to  the  disap 
pointment  of  those  hopes  of  emancipation  which 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  encouraged.  What  then  would 
be  the  consequence  on  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics, 
if  the  House  were  to  resolve  into  a  Committee,  and, 
after  full  investigation)  decide  that  no  part  of  the  Pe 
titioners''  claims  should  be  granted?  Would  not  all 
their  hopes  be  disappointed,  and  might  not  the  worst 
consequences  take  place  ?  It  is  the  anticipation  of 
such  consequences  that  makes  me  sincerely  lament 
the  agitation  of  the  question  at  the  present  moment. 
If  gentlemen  feel  the  truth  of  this  observation,  -let 
me  ask  them,  what  would  be  the  policy  of  going  into 
a  Committee  on  a  motion  to  grant  the  full  extent  of 
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the  Petition,  which,  even  on  the  most  favourable 
view,  might  terminate  in  the  refusal  of,   perhaps, 
all  the  most  important  points  ?     I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  grounds  of  my  opinion. 
With  an  earnest  wish  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Catho 
lics,  and  a  deep  regret  that  circumstances  still  render 
the  consideration  of  their  Petition  inexpedient;  with 
niy  indispensable  sense  of  a  sacred  duty;  with  a  fair 
view  to  the  present  state  of  opinion  amongst  all  de 
nominations  of  persons,  and  the  recent  decision  of 
another  branch  of  the  Legislature, — 1  should  act  con 
trary  to  all  sense  of  my  duty,  and  inconsistently  with 
the  original  line  I  had  marked  out  for  my  conduct, 
were  I  to  countenance  this  Petition  in  any  shape,  or 
to  withhold  giving  my  negative  to  the  proposition 
for  going  into  the  Committee." 
^  MR.  WYNDHAM  (in  substance).— Sir,  I  con 
sider  the  question  now  before  the  House,  as   one 
naturally  and  immediately  the  consequence  of  the 
Legislative  Union  established  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  and  one  to  which  the  Catholics  of  Ire 
land  were  certainly  taught  to  look   forward  in  the 
course  of  all  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  that  mea 
sure,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.     I  think,  and 
have  long    thought,    it  is  that  measure  by  which 
alone  the  great  Union  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  can 
be  brought  about.     When  the  proposition   for  the 
Union  was  first  brought  forward,  1  had  strong  ob 
jections  to  the  measure ;  and  I  was  only  reconciled 
to  it  upon  the  idea,  that  all  disabilities  attaching  on 
the  Catholics  were   to   be   removed,  and  that  the 
whole  population  would  be  united  in  interests  and 
affections.     Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  Sir,  and 
finding  that  impediments  were  started  to  this  measure 
much  stronger  than  I  was  prepared  to  apprehend,  I. 
relinquished  the  Administration,  because  I  thought 
the  measure  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  this  Em 
pire  ;  and  I  have  seen  nothing  since  to  change  my 
opinion  on  that  point.    The  Right.  Hon.  Gentleman 
has  avowed  that  iis  opinion  was  then  the  same;  and 
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surely  if  it  was  expedient  in  1801  ;  if  the  circum-* 
stances  of  the  country  then  imperiously  caLed  for 
its  adoption ;  surely  it  is  still  more  loudly  called  for 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  present  moment  >  and  I 
know  of  no  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in   the 
circumstances  of  the  Empire  that  can  be  truly  said 
to  render  it  less  expedient  now.     The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  in  every  thing  which  he  has  offered  as- 
argument  against  the  question  itself,  has  referred  to 
times  past;  but  how  those  arguments  can  apply  to 
the  present  day  he  has  not  stated.     The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  has  said  that  many  persons  are  avei>e  to 
the  measure,  that  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobility  were 
opposed  to  it,  [and  that  the  public  mind  is  not  unani 
mous  in  its  favour.     Why,  Sir,  if  the  Catholics  are 
to  be  told  they  must  wait  until   all  the  objections 
which  passion,  'or  prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or   ca 
price  may  suggest,  are  perfectly  silent, — and  that  no 
man  is  to  be  found  in  or  out  of  Parliament  opposed 
to  their  wishes,  I  am  afraid  their  hopes   of  success 
must  be  postponed   to  a  very  distant  day  indeed : 
but,  Sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  this  very  general  sentiment 
of  the  leading  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  or  the  public  at 
large,   against   this   measure;  unless   we   take    the 
speeches  uttered  in  this  or  another  House  of  Parlia 
ment,  opposed  by  other  speeches,   at  least  equally 
strong  and  independent,  for  that  general  sentiment ; 
or  unless  we  consider  the  declarations  of  a  few  indi 
viduals,  in  different  quarters  of  the  Kingdom,  or  a 
few  newspaper  publications  from  prejudiced  authors, 
as  expressive  of  that  general  sentiment.     But  if  argu 
ments  drawn  from  such  sources  are  insisted  on ;  if 
no  measure  is  ever  to  pass  in  Parliament  which  has 
iiot  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  country  in  its  favour, 
prejudice  and  passion  may  for  ever  triumph  over 
reason  and   sound   policy.     But,  Sir,  as  long  as  a 
Catholic  remains  in  these  countries,  such  objections 
will  exist.     They  are  founded  upon  the  very  essence 
of  opinions,  which  >ou  can  never  remove  from  those 
minds,  on  the  very  first  principles  of  which  they  are 
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rooted.  ^  And  so  long  as  they  exist,  there  never  will 
be  wanting   an    outcry  against  the  claims   of  the 
Catholics.     I  should  be  glad   to  know  what  public 
question  that  ever  came  forward  in  this  House  has 
had  in  its  favour  such  unanimity,  that  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  it  ?     While  we  have  to  encounter 
prejudice  and  oppose  confederacy,  how  is  it  possible 
that  truth  and  reason  can   be  victorious  with  unani 
mity  ?  But  to  say  that  this  House  is  to  be  deterred 
by  popular  clamour  or  prejudiced  objections  from 
exercising  its  fair  judgment,  is  tantamount  to  a  de 
claration   that   no   disorders   can   be   removed,    no 
abuses  corrected,  no  tyranny  subdued.     I  therefore 
must  resist  and  deprecate  such  arguments  coming 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  against  this  motion, 
as  unparliamentary,  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous. 
But,  Sir,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  that  measure 
which  His  Majesty's  Minister  is  of  opinion  was  ex 
pedient,  and   ought  to  have  been  done   four  years 
ago,  and  may  be  done  hereafter,  ought  not  to  be 
done  now :  and  as  to  any  danger  that  can  arise  from 
bringing  forward   the  question  now,  as   is  alleged, 
without  the  chance  of  success,  the  only  mischief  I 
can  apprehend  is  from  the  refusal,  which  must  recoil 
upon  Ministers  themselves,  as  the  cause  of  it.    The 
whole  of  the  Right  Hon.  Member's  speech  upon 
this  subject  is  indefinite,  full  of  mystery,  and,  to  me 
at  least,  not  clearly  intelligible.     The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  has  talked  of  expediency  as  distinct  from 
right.     But   the  claim  of  the  Catholics  is  not  set 
up  upon  what  is  termed  a  fantastical  claim  of  right, 
but  a  plain  and  common  right  to  an  equal  share  and 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution  un 
der  which  they  live.     I  am  myself  disposed  to  rest 
the   principal  part  of  the  claim   upon   Expediency, 
without  excluding  Right.    But  the  Right  Hon.  Gen 
tleman  will  hear  only  of  expediency.    But  this  sort  ot 
attack   on  principles  of  right  cannot   be   maintain 
ed.     Rights,    in    the    strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
as  employed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  nowhere 
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exist:  but  even  on  the  ground  of  right  as  a  claim  of 
nature,  the  Catholic  Petition,  I  say,  is  founded  in 
justice.  They  state  that  what  they  ask  is  founded 
on  political  expediency  ;  and  the  policy  and  expedi 
ency  of  acceding  to  their  petition,  is  only  rebutted 
by  alleging,  that  to  grant  their  claims  would  be  at 
tended  with  the  greatest  danger  to  our  Protestant 
Establishments  in  Church  and  State.  What  this 
danger  is,  from  the  best  consideration  I  have  been 
able  to  give  to  the  subject,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
discover ;  and  therefore  the  onus  of  proof  lies  upon 
those  who  plead  that  danger.  But,  looking  to  all 
the  dangers, — as  well  these  which  those  who  oppose 
this  motion  plead,  as  those  which  there  may  be  any 
reasonable  gtound  to  apprehend,  I  think  that  to  grant 
now  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  is  by  much  the  less 
dangerous  policy  to  pursue.  For  the  present,  how 
ever,  I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  by  arguing  the  question  further  ;  I  shall  con 
tent  myself  with  entering  my  solemn  protest  against 
the  species  of  argument  urged  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  against  this  Petition,  and  declaring  my 
firm  resolution  to  persevere  in  this  object,  which  I 
consider  as  best  calculated  for  the  safety  of  that  very 
Protestant  Establishment  to  which  it  is  said  to  be 
inimical;  and  I  have  the  strongest  hope,  anxiety,  and 
confidence,  that  the  period  is  not  far  remote  when 
this  House  will  see  the  justice  and  sound  policy 
of  conceding  this  salutary,  wise,  and  beneficent  mea 
sure. 

SIR  JOHN  NEWPORT.—"  Sir,  though  I  natu 
rally  feel  solicitous  (feeling  and  thinking  as  I  now  and 
always  have  done  upon  this  subject)  to  assign  my 
reasons  for  the  vgte  I  shall  this  night  give  on  a 
question  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Empire  in 
general,  and  Ireland  in  particular  ; — yet  even  under 
this  impression,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  will  pre 
vent  me  from  trespassing  more  than  a  few  short 
minutes  on  the  attention  of  the  House  ;  nor  should  I 
now  have  risen  but  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  this 
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subject  upon  the  untrodden  ground  of  an  example,  so 
precisely  apposite  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  bear 
ing  so  directly  on  the  temperate  requests  of  the  pe 
titioners,  as  to  call  forcibly  for  your  notice. 

It  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  fairly  tried  upon 
a  great  nation,  possessing  above  seven  millions  of 
inhabitants,  varying  most  widely  in  their  religious 
tenets,  convulsed  by  the  difference  of  those  tenets, 
and  the  restrictions  founded  upon  them  during  many 
centuries ;  yet  at  length  procuring  internal  peace 
and  tranquillity,  and  external  strength  and  respect,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  those  restrictions.  The  nation,  Sir, 
was  HUNGARY  ;  of  her  seven  millions  of  inha 
bitants  one  half  were  Protestants,  Calvinists,  and 
Lutherans  j  many  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  many 
Jews.  Often  had  even  Mahomet  been  called  in  to 
the  aid  of  Calvin,  and  the  Crescent  glittered  on  the 
walls  of  Buda.  At  length,  in  1791,  at  the  most  vi 
olent  crisis  of  disturbance,  a  Diet  was  called,  and 
passed  a  decree,  by  which  they  secured  the  fullest 
and  freest  exercise  of  Religious  Faith,  Worship  and 
Education  ;  ordained  that  Churches  and  Chapels 
should  be  built  tor  all  sects  without  description  ; 
that  the  Protestants  of  both  Confessions  should 
depend  on  their  own  spiritual  superiors  alone,  freed 
from  swearing  by  the  usual  oaths,  namely — "  by  the 
Holy  Virgin  Mary,  the  Saints,  and  Chosen  of  God." 
And  then,  Sir,  came  the  great  and  leading  clause, 
granting,  in  the  fullest  extent,,  every  point  which  is  in 
the  utmost  contemplation  of  the  present  Petitioners 
to  this  House  :— "  The  Public  Offices  and  Honours, 
whether  high  or  low,  great  or  small,  shall  be  given  to 
natural- born  Hungarians,  who  have  deserved  well  of 
their  Country  y  and  possess  the  other  Requisite  Qualified* 

tioilS, WITHOUT  ANY  RESPECT  TO  THEfU  RELIGION." 

This,  Sir,  was  the  policy  pursued  in  an  Hungarian 
Diet, consisting  of  nearly  four  hundred  members,  in  a 
State  whose  form  of  Government  approaches  more 
nearly  to  our  own  than  almost  any  other  in  Europe, 
with  a  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ESTABLISHMENT  of 
T  2  great 
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great  opulence  ;  adopted,  too,  at  a  period  when  it  was 
to  be  subjected  to  the  severest  trial  as  to  its  social  and 
political  effects.  It  has  passed  that  fiery  ordeal  : 
it  has  undergone  a  trial  of  fourteen  revolutionary 
years,  equal,  in  fact,  to  the  trial  of  a  century  less  dis 
turbed  and  agitated  :  and  what  have  been  its  effects  ? 
— When  the  French  advanced  in  their  course  like  a 
torrent,  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Vienna,  the 
Hungarians,  before  so  divided,  and  so  disaffected 
to  each  other,  rose  en  masse,  as  it  is  termed,  cc  in 
the  Sacred  Insurrection,"  to  preserve  their  So 
vereign,  their  Rights  and  Liberties  :  and  the  appre 
hension  of  their  approach  dictated  to  the  reluctant 
Bonaparte  the  immediate  signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Leobcn.  Such,  Sir,  have  been  the  effects  of  such  a 
measure  in  Hungary.  The  Romish  Hierarchy  in 
Hungary  exists  in  all  its  former  splendour  and  opu 
lence.  Never  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  diminish 
it  ;  and  there,  almost  alone  in  civilized  Europe,  at 
Feast  in  that  quarter  of  it,  have  revolutionary  princi 
ples  failed  of  making  the  smallest'  successful  inroad. 
Does  this  case,  or  does  it  not,  as  I  have  stated,  bear 
directly  on  the  case  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ? 
Has  a  Roman  Catholic  Potentate,  not  the  least  at 
tached  to  his  Religion  in  Europe,  set  you  such  an 
example,  and  given  you  decided  proof  of  its  great 
and  happy  effects,  by  such  a  trial  ? — And  do  you, 
a  Protestant  Legislature,  fear  to  submit  your  Religion 
to  a  similar  test  ?  Will  yon  eternally  keep  up  the 
wall  of  proscription,  when  they  have  thrown  it  down  ? 
—This,  Sir,  affords  a  direct  refutation  of  the  assertion 
made  in  the  Petition  from  the  City  of  Dublin,  which 
states  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  at  present  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  political  power  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Religion  in  any 
other  State  of  Europe.  Convinced  however  as  I  am, 
Sir,  of  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of  acceding  to 
this  Petition,  I  shall  give  my  most  cordial  assent  to 
the  motion  of  the  Hgn,  Member  who  so  ably  intro 
duced  this  debate. 

MR. 
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MR.  MAURICE  FITZGERALD  argued  with 
much  ability  in  favour  of  the  motion.  He  observed, 
that  when  it  came  on  for  cool  discussion,  all  objec 
tions  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Petition  would  be  abandoned,  and  it 
would  be  rejected  only  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  observe,  that  if  the  present  Pe 
tition  was  rejected,  any  ultimate  hopes  of  success  to 
which  the  Catholics  might  look  forward  would  be  a 
dangerous  snare.  When  he  voted  in  the  Irish  Par 
liament  for  the  Union,  it  was  with  a  view  to  this 
measure.  The  impression  made  at  that  time  on  the 
Catholic  mind  was,  that  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  as 
well  as  the  Opposition,  were  in  favour  of  granting 
their  claims;  and  they  of  course  expected  that  much 
more  attention  would  be  paid  to  them  at  this  time. 
He  sincerely  hoped  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would 
preserve,  under  their  disappointment,  an  equanimity 
of  temper,  and,  in  the  interval  of  discussions,  forget 
the  gross  and  unfounded  calumnies  which,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  had  been  cast  on  that  un 
fortunate  country  ;  and  that  the  Irish  nation  would 
be  judged  of,  not  upon  the  authority  of  such  slanders, 
but  fairly  upon  the  ground  of  its  own  conduct. 

COLONEL  ARCHDALE  read  a  passage  from  a 
pamphlet,  which  he  stated  to  be  of  great  authority, 
showing  that  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholics  them 
selves  were  by  no  means  anxious  about  the  issue  of 
the  question.  The  cause,  he  contended,  if  a  good 
one,  had  been  ill  conducted,  and  hegav^  his  decided 
negative  to  the  motion. 

MR.  AUGUSTUS  DILLON  disclaimed  the 
charge  urged  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  this 
was  a  party  measure.  It  was  a  measure  involving 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  several  millions  of  His  Ma 
jesty's  loyal  subjects;  and  it  would  be  wantonly  to 
sport  with  their  feelings,  that  this  measure  should 
be  considered  merely  as  a  measure  of  party.  It  was 
a  claim  that  closely  attached  to  the  safety  of  Ireland. 
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Martial  Law  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  pro 
claim  in  Ireland,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
there  suspended.  The  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  had 
been  alienated  by  severities  and  oppressions  ;  and 
Government  deemed  it  impossible  to  carry  on  its 
measures  but  by  strength  and  coercion.  But  if  this 
measure  was  allowed  to  pass,  such  expedients  would 
cease  to  be  longer  necessary,  and  the  mass  of  that 
brave  and  grateful  people  would  present  a  firm — an 
iron  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  this  country 
against  the  designs  of  this  enemy. 

Mr. SH  A. W( Member  for  Dublin)— cc  Sir,  although 
I  could  wish  that  I  had  not  to  address  you  on  the 
subject  now  before  the  House,  )ist  I  cannot  reconcile 
to  my  sense  of  public  duty  a  silent  vote  on  the  occa 
sion  ;  nor,  though  that  duty  be  painful,  will  1  shrink 
from  its  open  and  manly  performance  :  intimately 
connected  as  I  am  with  the  prosperity  of  my  native 
land,  it  must  be  expected  that  upon  any  question 
connected  therewith  I  shall  give  a  sincere  vote. 
Those  who  know  me  will  believe  that  I  shall  do  so 
this  night,  in  honest  accordance  with  my  conscience, 
my  judgment,  and  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  sense 
of  my  Constituents.  In  common  cases,  profession 
of  principles  and  independence  would  only  appear 
superfluous  -y  but  where  prejudices  are  to  be  com 
bated,  and  popularity  is  perhaps  divided,  I  feel  it  not 
unnecessary  to  assert  my  complete  independence 
alike  of  ministerial  influence  and  of  popular  cla 
mour,  should  the  one  be  supposed  adverse  or  the 
other  favourable  to  the  Petition.  Having  thus  far 
trespassed  on  the  House  to  disclaim  in  rny  vote  all 
sinister  influence,  I  now  beg  its  indulgence  to  a  few 
reasons,  which  1  shall  briefly  and  plainly  advance  in 
support  of  that  vole.  It  is  impossible  that  I,  in  com 
mon  with  every  member  of  this  House,  must  not 
feel  affected  by  the  torrents  of  eloquence  poured  forth 
by  the  Honourable  Mover  and  Supporter  of  this  mo- 
Uon  ;  but  I  hive  not  been  convinced  ;  and  while  I 
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admired  I  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  recurring  to  those  obligations   which   I  accepted 
with   the  great  and  honourable  trust  reposed  in  me 
by  my  Constituents ;  and   their  sentiments   on  the 
subject  now  before  us  have  been  too  recently  and  too 
strongly   expressed  in   the    Petition   on  your  table, 
which  they  requested  me  to  present  and  support,  for 
me  to  affect  to  misunderstand,  or  decently  oppose : 
neither  can  I  be  insensible  to  the  paramount  duty 
pressing  upon  me,  to  support  the  Constitution  as  it 
has  been  intrusted  to  my  care,  unless  instructed  to 
the  contrary  by  the  express  will  of  my  Constituents. 
I  shall  endeavour,  at  the  appointed  season,  to  yield 
up  my  trust  as  unimpaired  as  can  depend   upon  my 
humble    but    zealous   exertions.     I  know,   Sir,  that 
the  doctrine  has  often  been  advanced,  that  a  Mem- 
berof  Parliament  is  not  to  be  limited  by  local  attach 
ment  :  that  he  is  the  Representative,   not  of  a  part 
but  of  the  whole.     This  I  reject ;  and  were  I  to  ad 
mit  it  generally,  I  should  feel  my  own  case  a  strong 
over-ruling  exception.     A  great  capital  possesses  pe 
culiar  and  commanding  influence  over  the  Repre 
sentative:  to  attempt  to  despise  its  sense,  or  divert  its 
interests,  is  that  bold  and  perilous  kind  of  enterprise 
which,  I  confess,  I  dare  not  undertake.     I  feel  em 
barked,  in  one  bottom,  with   the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
never  shall  set  my  own  opinion  above  that  of  its  elec 
tors,  nor  wilfully  act  in  contradiction  to  their  wishes. 
But,  Sir,  while  I  profess  to  obey  implicitly  what  I 
conceive  or  know  to  be  the  will  of  my  Constituents, 
I  deprecate  the  remotest  idea  that  I  entertain  a  feel 
ing  hostile  to  my  Catholic  countrymen,  or  that  I  am 
not  as  sincerely  attached  to  their  real  interests  as  any 
Gentleman  who  this  night  supports  the  Petition  on 
your  table.     Sir,  I  know  that  if  those  interests  had 
been    honestly    and   truly  consulted,    that  Petition 
would  not  now  be  under  discussion.     A  subject  of 
such  importance,  involving  such  a  variety  of  interests 
and  exciting  such  warmth   of  feel  ing,, would  never 
have  been  brought  forward  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
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nor  have  been  made  an  instrument  to  embarrass  the 
Executive  Power,  when  the  completes!   unanimity 
within  and  without  these  doors  is  necessary  to  op 
pose  the  most  formidable  and  malignant  enemy  that 
ever  threatened  our  political  existence.     The  Peti 
tioners  support  their  claims  by  the  assertion  of  their 
loyalty.   If  that  loyalty  is  questioned,  it  is  not  by  me. 
No  man  has  a  greater  confidence  in   the  loyalty  of 
the  Irish  Catholic   than  I  have,  when  left  to  the  ge 
nuine  influence  of  his  own  heart.     But  I  must  re 
mark  that  the  Petition  on  your  table  holds  out  an 
indirect  threat  to  Parliament  ;  and  by  asking  you  to 
do  away  those  distinctions  which  make  a  foreign 
enemy  rely  upon  the  aid  of  disaffection,  it  in  some 
degree  admits,  that,  should  you  not  accede,  such  aid 
to  an  enemy  may  be  given  should  the  occasion  ofTer. 
In  the  event  of  such  a  trial  I  know  the  superior  strength 
of  Irish  loyalty,  and  my  country  was  never  so  well 
prepared  to  crush  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy.    But, 
Sir,  I  am  willing  for  my  own  part  distinctly  to  acquit 
the  Petitioners  of  any  such  meaning;  and  I  wish  the 
Irish   Catholic  better    than   that   he    should   derive 
from  our  fears  what  our  prudence  and  inclination 
would  not  grant  him.     I  feel,  an  anxiety  for  his  ho- 
nour,  as  well  as  for  his  interest ;  and  I  trust  that  what 
ever  he  may  receive  on  a  future  day  from  this  House 
hhall  be  the  result  of  cool,  mature,  and  impartial  de 
liberation,  and  be  given  to  him  in  a  manner  conso 
nant  to  that  dignified  weight,  which  I  wish  every 
class  of  my  countrymen  tp  maintain  in  the  scale  of 
public  opinion.       Should  the  day  come  in  which 
every  civil    distinction  shall   be  removed,  I  wish  the 
boon  to  be  unaccompanied  by  reluctance  or  distrust, 
I  wish  it   to  be  when  the  Irish  Catholic  is  relieved 
from  the  odium  and  suspicion  derived  from  his  fo 
reign  connexions  and  influences,  and  when  the  di 
recting  head  of  his  Church   shall  not  be  the  instru 
ment  and  slave  of  that  sanguinary  despot  who  is  the 
implacable  foe  of  the  Constitution  and  Liberties  ot 
this  Empire.     But,  Sir,  is  the  House  prepared  to  en 
tertain 
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tertain  this  Petition  without  going  further  ?  What  is 
£o  become  of  the  English  Catholic  and  the  English 
Dissenter  ?  Sir,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  look  the  lat 
ter,  or  either,  in  the  face,  if  I  committed  such  fla 
grant  injustice  as  to  exclude  them  alone  from  the  pri 
vileges  now  required  of  us.  Without  intending  any 
invidious  comparison,  I  know  that  His  Majesty  does 
not  possess  a  more  loyal,  sincerely  attached,  and 
valuable  subject,  than  the  Irish  Dissenter  :  and  the 
English  Dissenter  may  well  be  supposed  not  less 
meritorious.  If  there  are  tests  to  which  those  pro 
fessing  certain  creeds  cannot  subscribe,  arc  they  alone 
to  be  bound  by  the  influence  of  conscience,  and  its 
dominion  denied  where  it  should  most  prevail,  and 
where  it  is  the  bond  of  our  Liberties  and  our  Laws  ? 
No,  Sir ;  and  until  some  reconciling  means  can  be 
adopted,  let  us  remain  as  we  are,  and  all  unite  in 
maintaining,  against  the  common  enemy,  that  Con 
stitution  so  superior  to  all  others,  and  which  is  the 
sole  refuge  of  Civil  Liberty  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world.  I  ask  pardon  for  having  so  long  occupied 
the  time  of  the  House ;  but  having  the  honour  to 
represent  the  capital  of  that  country  whose  interests 
are  vitally  involved  in  the  present  discussion,  I  felt. 
it  imperative  on  me  to  state  my  reasons  for  voting 
against  the  present  motion/' 

MR.  HILEY  ADDINGTON  rose,  merely  to  ex 
plain  shortly  one  point,  with  which  he  hoped  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  would  be  per 
fectly  satisfied.  In  the  course  of  yesterday's  debate 
one  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  arguments  was, 
that  hope  had  been  held  out  to  the  Catholics,  in  one 
of  the  great  debates  upon  Catholic  Emancipation,  im 
properly  so  called  ;  and  he  had  quoted  a  passage 
from  a  speech  of  a  Noble  Relation  of  his  (Lord 
Sidmouth) ;  and  an  explanation  was  afterwards  given 
by  another  Honourable  Member  that  pleased  him, 
as  well  as  his  Noble  Relation.  If  his  recollection 
had  gone  far  enough,  he  would  have  stated  the  ex 
act  words.  He  believed  it  was  to  this  purpose — That 
if  the  Eftablilhment  of  Popery  was  not  the  objed 
of  the  Petitioners,  perhaps  he  fhould  have  been 
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inclined  to  liilen  to  it,  if  modulated  with  certain  con 
ditions  ;  this  was  a  call  for  a  Revolution  in  the  repeal 
of  fome  of  the  wifeft  laws  of  the  land. 

MR.  JOHN  LATOUCHE.— It  is  with  great 
regret  that  I  differ  on  this  queftion  from  a  very  re- 
fpcftable  part  of  my  conftituents  ;  men  for  whofe 
fentiments  I  fhall  ever  entertain  the  greateft  refpect. 
The  corporation  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  who  have 
petitioned  again  ft  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  have 
ever  been  loyal  to  their  King  and  Conflitution ;  zea 
lous  fupponers  of  the  Proteltant  Eftablifhment ;  and 
did  I  conceive  that  going  into  the  Committee  would 
endanger  that  Eftablifhment,  there  is  no  one  who 
would  be  more  ready  to  give  a  negative  to  the  mo 
tion  of  my  Hon.  Friend  j  but  fo  far  from  think 
ing  that  the  meafures  propofed  would  weaken  that 
Conftitution,  I  am  convinced  it  would  not  only  tend 
to  confirm  that  Eftablifhment,  but  alfo  ftrengthen 
the  foundations  upon  which  reds  the  fecurity  of  the 
Kmpire.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
adoption  of  this  motion  have  been  ably  proved  to 
be  coniiderable  in  number  and  great  in  benefit  -,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  has  not  been  proved  to  this  Houfe, 
that  any  danger  is  likely  to  cnfue  from  it.  Granting 
for  a  moment,  what  I  do  not  allow,  but  what  the 
moil  violent  oppofers  of  the  Catholics  could  urge 
againft  them,  that  there  exifts  in  a  part  of  that  body 
of  men  a  decided  animofity  to  the  Britim  Gonftitu- 
tion,  and  a  violent  defire  to  eftecl  its  ruin, — grant- 
ing,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  fuch  is  the  dif- 
pofition,  fuch  is  the  object  of  men  amongft  the 
Catholics,  the  means  of  effefting  their  purpofe  and 
accompliming  their  wifhes  would  be  totally  de- 
itroyed  by  the  meafure  propofed  this  night.  Will  the 
Iloufe  CQnfidcr  what  are  the  means  by  which  the  dif- 
affedted  would  endeavour  to  obtain  their  objecl  ?  It  has 
been  already  clearly. proved,  that  admitting  Catholics 
to  feats  in  Parliament  could  never,  in  the  opinion  of 
any  man  in  this  Houfe,  give  them  fufficient  weight 
in  it  to  carry  meafures  deftruftive  to  the  Conftitution. 
It  cannot  be  fuppofcd  that  the  number  of  Irifh  Ca 
tholics,  whether  20,  40,  or  even  100,  that  would  be 
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returned,  could  ever  prevail  on  the  remaining 
Englifh  and  Scotch  Members  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  destruction  of  a  Conftitution  they  all  venerate ; 
which  has  raifed  their  Country  to  the  height  it  now 
is  placed  in— for  which  their  anceftors  fought  and 
bled  -s  and  for  whofe  defence  I  truft,  if  called  upon,  we 
are  all  ready  to  rifk  our  lives.  No,  Sir,  it  never 
could  be  by  Parliament  that  they  could  hope  to 
overturn  Parliament  itfelf ;  but,  poffefling  as  they  do 
a  population  of  nearly  four  millions,  would  it  not 
be  by  that  phyfical  force,  aided  and  afllfted  by  a 
foreign  power,  that  they  could  alone  hope  for  a  pro 
bability  of  accompliihing  their  objects  of  overturn 
ing  the  Conftitution  and  feparating  the  two  coun- 
trie  It  is  by  arraying  this  population  againft  you 
they  could  alone  be  formidable:  but  by  adopting  this 
meafare  you  will  remove  for  ever  the  rfemoteft  pof- 
fibility  of  their  doing  fo  ;  by  giving  an  equality  in 
the  blefllngs  and  enjoyments  of  the  Conftitution  to 
this  population,  you  will  have  them  ranged  not 
.againft  you  but  for  yon.  But  while  diftinctions  and 
inequalities  exift — while  you  permit  an  appeal  to 
their  paffions  and  perhaps  to  their  reafon,  that  though 
they  equally  contribute  their  property  with  their 
Proteftant  fellow  fubjects — though  they  have  fpent 
and  are  daily  fpending  their  blood  in  defence  of  the 
Conftitutior — though  by  their  exertions  they  have 
added  to  the  laurels  and  contributed  to  the  fafety  of 
the  Empire; — that  though  they  have  patiently  and 
.cheerfully  fhared  with  the  Proteftant  equal  dangers  in 
time  of  war, — yet  they  are  not  allowed  to  mare  equal 
advantages  in  the  hour  of  peace  :  fuch  an  appeal 
rnuft  have  fome  weight  upon  the  mind  ;  and  though 
it  would  not  feparate  thofe  who  have  ftill  many  rea- 
fons  to  be  attached  to  the  Conftitution;  yet,  by  de- 
ftroying  the  poflibility  of  its  being  made,  you  weaken 
the  efforts  of  your  enemies.  It  i-s  thefe  diftinctions 
that  have  given  rife  to  a  fpirit  of  party,  that  has 
been  the  misfortune  of  Ireland — that  has  cpnftantly 
and  uniformly  checked  its  progrefs  towards  improve- 
ment  in  time  of  peace,  and  I  am  fure  increafed  its 
dangers  in  time  of  war.  By  removing  the  conviction 
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in  one  man's  mind  that  he  poflefles  fuperior  advaru 
tages,  in  the  other  that  he  labours  under  difabilities 
and  reftraints;  by  taking  away  this  double  convic 
tion  you  will  give  a  death-blow  to  party  fpirit;  for 
it  is  by  this  policy  alone  that  the  violent  of  both 
parties  have  been  able  to  agitate  and  irritate — I 
mould  almoft  have  faid  exafperate  the  minds  of  the 
people  againft  each  other,  even  at  times  when  the 
(ituation  of  the  Country  and  the  danger  of  the  State 
imperioufly  demanded  harmony  and  unanimity.  This 
fubject  has  been  fo  ably  argued  on  this  fide  of  the 
Houfe,.  and  fo  feebly,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  other, 
that  I  ieel  it  is  but  preffing  on  the  paiience  of  the 
Hotife  to  urge  any  thing  more  in  favour  of  the  mo 
tion.  But  I  cannot  avoid  dating  how  much  will  be 
gained  by  the  deftruction  of  all  p.  rty-fpirit.  Con- 
nder  Ireland  with  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  lament  the 
difunion  of  her  people}  but  look  at  cfce.  Jtuation  of 
Eunpe,  and  the  conteft  in  which  we  ;ue  engaged, 
you  will  not  only  look  ac  it  with  fcrrcAv,  but  you, 
will  fee  the  r.eceflity  of  endeavouring  to  harmonize 
and  unite.  We  may  hope  to  defend  Ireland  by  hav 
ing  the  command  of  the  feas,  by  biockadii.g  the 
fleets  of  our  enemies ;  this  mode  of  defence  has 
failed  already,  and  may  again  fail ;  but  give  to  Ire 
land,  to  ail  its  people,  an  equal  intered  in  the  de 
fence  of  the  CXnftitution,  equal  enjoyments  of  its- 
bleffings,  you  will  then  have  a  defence  invulnerable 
by  your  enemy,  which  I  doubt  if  the  enemy  would 
dare  to  encounter  \  but  which  mould  he  attempt,  I 
have  not  the  fmailefl  doubt  that  the  refult  would  be 
defeat  to  him  and  fecurity  to  us. 

SIR  JOHN  HIPPESLEY  faid,  that  though  he 
had  rilen  very  early  in  the  debate  with  much  anxiety, 
to  deliver  his  fentiments  on  this  important  queflion 
at  fome  length  -,  he  had  neverthelefs  given  way, 
with  great  fatisfa&ion,  to  the  Honourable  Member, 
(Mr.  Grattan,)from  the  difplay  of  whofe  fplendid  ta 
lents  fo  much  expectation  had  been  juftly  formed.  As 
he  now  faw  the  Houfe,  at  that  late  hour,  little  dif- 
pofed  to  prolong  the  debate,  he  would  trefpafs  on 
their  ^  patience  no  further  than  to  ftate  two  fafts  of 
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confiderable  intereft,  and  he  would  leave  Gentlemen 
to  draw  their  own  conchifions  from  them. — Thefirft 
was  the  Conftitution  of  Corfica,  as  ratified  by  His 
Majefty,  and  which  ilipulaced  that  the  Roman  Ca 
tholic  Religion,  in  all  its  evangelical  purity  (which 
were  the  words  of  the  Act),  mould  be  the  only  Na 
tional  Religion  of  Corfica,  and  all  others  tolerated; 
and  that  the  Parliament  fhould  concert  the  difcharge 
of  the  functions  of  the.  Bifhops  with  the  See  of  Rome. 
The  other  fact  was,  that  a  Roman  Catholic  pneit,  of 
the  name  M'Donnel,  had  been  commiflioned  by  His 
Majefty  in  the  year  1794,  as  Chaplain  to  a  Catholic 
Fe  cibie  Regiment  rai fed  in  Great  Britain.  Sir  J. 
Hippefley  faid,  he  would  leave  thofe  who  reited  fo 
much  on  the  prefumed  reftri&ions  which  appeared  to 
them  to  grow  out  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  to  form 
their  own  eitimace  how  far  thefe  gracious  acts  were 
reconcilable  to  their  interpretation  of  it,  or  whe 
ther  His  Majeity  was  not  at  liberty  thus  to  gratify 
the  expectations  of  that  deicription  of  his  fubjects, 
\vithout  trenching  on  the  principles  of  the  Conftitu 
tion. — As  the  Houfe  was  fo  impatient  for  the  quef- 
rion,  he  would  fay  no  more. 

LORD  DE  BLAQIJIERE  fpoke  againft  the  mo- 
tion,  and  confidered  it  as  calculated  to  injure  the 
higheft  interefts.  It  was  a  defperate  remedy,  which 
led  to  one  of  two  extremes  :  either  it  would  produce 
union,  happinefs,  and  peace,  or  caufe  the  belt  blood 
in  the  counntry  to  flow  down  its  ftrects. 

MR.  C.  H.  HUTCHINSON,  with  warmth,  zeal, 
and  ability,  fupported  the  motion,  and  vindicated 
the  character  of  his  traduced  countrymen, 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  felt  it  neceffary 
to  explain. — What  he  had  faid  was,  That  if  the  Houfe 
expe&ed  the  Catholics  would  be  conciliated,  by  ac 
ceding  to  their  Petition,  they  would  bemiftakcn,  as 
he  believed  they  would  want  Something  more.  The 
other  point  was,  that  he  had  been  reprefented  to 
hold  out  the  threat  of  reviving  the  Penal  Code. 
This  was  a  millake;  he  thought  it  a  bloody  and 
cruel  Code,  But  he  had  faid,  That  if  he  had  been 
confulted  he  ihould  have  oppofed  granting  (hern  the 
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Elective  Franchife,  and  the  Eilablifliment  of  a  Col 
lege  at  Maynooth. 

MR.  HAWTHORN  faid,  That  at  that  late  hour 
he  would  not  intrude  upon  the  exhausted  patience 
of  the  Houfe  by  entering  at  large  into  the  argument ; 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  give  a  lilent  vote  upon 
fo  important  a  queftion.  He  freely  admitted  that 
it  had  been  his  wilh  that  this  meafure  fhoukl  not  have 
been  brought  forward,  or  difculTed,  unlefs  under  the 
reafonable  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  which  in  his  mind 
did  not  exift  at  prefent;  but  thofe  who  were  fo 
much  and  fo  peculiarly  interefted  in  the  refult  hav. 
ing  judged  otherwife,  and  the  difcufilon  having 
taken  place,  he  had  no  hefitation  in  declaring,  that 
he  confidered  the  complying  with  the  prayer  of  the 
Petition  to  be  efTentially  neceflary  to  the  peace  and 
repofe  of  Ireland,  the  (lability  of  the -Union  between 
the  two  Countries,  and  the  fafety  and  fecurity  of  the 
Empire  at  large ;  and  therefore  gave  his  decided  fup- 
port  to  the  motion. 

SIR  WILLIAM  DOLBEN  oppofed  the  motion. 
He  admitted  that  the  balance  of  talent  and  ingenuity 
were  in  favour  of  the  petition ;  but  the  force  of 
argument  and  public  principle  on  the  other. 

MR.  FOX  closed  this  interesting  and  important 
debate  in  a  most  eloquent  speech  to  the  following 
effect: — Sir,  before  I  enter  into  a  general  reply  to 
the  arguments,  or  rather  the  observations,  that  have 
been  made  by  those  who  have  opposed  the  motion  I 
had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House,  I  feel  myself 
necessarily  obliged  to  submit  a  few  words  in  answer 
to  an  Hon.  Gentleman,  on  the  subject  of  the  speech 
of  a  Noble  Viscount  (Sidmouth),  in  the  course  of  a 
former  debate.  If  I  have  not  been  misrepresented,  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  what  I  strictly  said,  was, 
not  that  the  Noble  Lord  said  the  Catholic  Emanci 
pation  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Union,  but  that  the 
Union  was  a  pledge  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation. 
I  stated,  that  the  Noble  Viscount,  in  his  speech,  said 
three  things  to  be  considered;  one,  with  a  view  to  the 
former  laws  against  the  Catholics ;  another,  with  a 
view  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  both  which  he 
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disapproved;  but  would,  of  the  two  evils,  prefer  the 
enactment  of  Penal  Laws  •,  and  the  third,  with  refer 
ence  to  a  Legislative  Union,  which,  he  said,  would 
not  be  productive  of  any  of  the  disadvantages  of 
either  of  the  other  measures.     Having  stated  this  as 
one  of  the  things  which  did  give  hopes  to  the  Ca 
tholics,  I  thought  the  measure  proposed  in  their  fa 
vour  would  not  be  objectionable  to  the  Noble  Vis 
count.     With  regard  to  the  objections  against  my 
motion,  I  shall  speak  to  those  which  apply  in  point 
of  time  first;  for,  though  they  came  last,  they  are 
first  in  point  of  order ;  and,  first  of  all,  let  me  make 
a  remark  on  the  objections  which  came  from  a  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  opposite.     Considering  the  general 
weight  of  his  abilities  and  his  experience — consider 
ing  some  additional  weight  which  he  derives  from 
the  office  he  holds,  I  cannot  but  remark  that  the  ob 
jections  he  has  made  come  singly  from  him ;  no  one 
who  preceded — no  one  who  followed  him,  has  urged 
any  objections  of  a  similar  nature.     He  stands,  as 
far  as  this  debate  goes,  perfectly  singular  in  stating 
his  objections  to  the  Petition,  in  point  of  time.     I 
shall  consider  the  objections  in  themselves,  and  then, 
as  coming  from  him  ;  and,  first  of  all,  in  point  of 
time,  with  regard  to  myself — I  have  no  defence  to 
make— -for  I  say,  let  my    conduct  in   bringing   the 
question  forward  be  attended  with  whatever  imputa 
tion  it  may,  I  am   ready  to  say  there  is  no  time  of 
my  life  when,  if  any  set  of  men  applied  to   me  to 
support  a  Petition  in  favour  of  Religious  Liberty,  I 
should  not  have  complied  with  the  requisition.  With 
regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  another  Hon.  Gentle 
man  on  the  subject  of  this  being  a  party  question,  I 
can  only  say,  that  if  his  opinion  was  to  be  followed, 
and  we  were  to  consider  every  thing  as  a  party  trick, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  because  we  did  not  expect 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  success,  we  should 
render  the  Constitution  of  this   Country  somewhat 
singular ;  and  certainly  the  whole  tenour  of  my  life 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  that 
Hon.  Gentleman.     With  respect  to  the  time,  I  Say, 
*  I  should 
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I  should  at  any  time  have  presented  this  Petition',  fbf 
I  always  considered  that  every  man  had  a  right  to 
the  free  enjoyment  of  his  religious  liberty,  subject 
to  what  may  arise  from  considerations  of  public  safe 
ty.  As  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  has  been  any 
possible  injury  to  the  public  safety,  by  extending  re 
ligious  liberty  to  those  who  ask  it,  I  must  of  necessi 
ty  think  it  right  to  extend  it  to  the  Catholics.  As  to 
the  time  with  respect  to  those  who  have  signed  the 
Petition,  the  objection  founded  on  their  omitting  to 
have  it  brought  forward  before  is  most  extraordinary  ; 
for  it  is  admitted,  that  in  the  way  the  measure  of 
Union  was  argued  and  defended,  the  Catholics  had, 
without  a  positive  pledge,  some  reasonable  ground 
to  hope  that  their  Petition,  or  the  matter  of  their 
Petition,  would  be  granted.  This  is  not  all.  Those 
who  were  most  averse  from  the  Catholic  claims  argued 
it  in  a  way  not  like  the  Hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
who  appeared  to  me  to  think  that  the  Union  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  grant  of  the  Catholic  claims; 
that  it  took  away  the  only  difficulty  which  belonged 
to  the  discussion  of  the  question;  and  that,  when  the 
Union  was  completed,  it  would  be,  in  the  view  of 
many,  more  safe  to  grant  their  claims,  or  less  dan 
gerous  to  resist  them.  If  I  am  told  that  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  measure  of  the  Union  will  produce  a  fit 
ness  of  time  when  the  claims  can  be  brought  forward 
with  propriety, and  cannot  be  refused  without  danger,  I 
desire -to  know  whether  that  is  not  precisely  the  pe 
riod  when  men  who  wish  well  to  their  country  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  bring  them  under  discussion. 
What  time  can  be  more  proper  for  discussing 
the  claims  of  any  class  of  subjects,  than  that  in 
which  it  is  admitted  they  can  be  granted  without 
danger  ?  I  should,  therefore,  have  supposed,  that  all 
who  thought  the  Union  the  most  certain  means  of 
preventing  the  danger,  would  have  conceived  the 
completion  of  that  Union  the  time  peculiarly  proper 
for  the  Catholics  to  submit,  and  a  Member  of  Par 
liament  to  recommend,  a  measure  which  the  friends 
of  it  considered  right,  just,  and  equitable,  to  be 
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to  them,  "  Help  us  in  this  Union — give  us  that  as 
sistance  which  is  necessary  to  us."  Many  of  the 
Catholics  do  so ;  and  then  your  friends,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  tell  them  they  have  great  hopes 
their  claims  may  be  granted.  Then  the  Petition 
comes,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  it  would 
come,  after  such  an  assurance  $  and,  in  return  for  the 
assistance  given  by  the  Catholics,  it  is  proposed  to 
say,  f<  Do  not  discuss  the  question  at  all."  It  may 
be  said,  "  Why  did  not  the  Catholics  come  immedi 
ately  after  the  Union  ?"  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  in* 
to  an  altercation  on  that  subject — it  is  most  probable 
that  the  cause  of  their  not  coming  sooner  was,  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  resignation,  accompa 
nied  with  the  reasons  he  gave  for  that  resignation, 
induced  them  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  they  could 
not  with  propriety  bring  their  claims  forward  at  that 
time.  But  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  in  a  letter, 
gives  the  Catholics  a  justifiable  ground  of  hope,  that 
it  would  be  a  part  of  his  future  plan  to  smooth  the 
way,  by  preparing  the  Public  to  receive  the  Cacho- 
lic  Petition.  What  must  have  been  the  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  in  consequence  of  this  ? 
They  must  have  thought  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gen 
tleman,  during  the  two  years  he  was  out  of  office, 
would  have  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
that  he  \vas  a  little  negligent  of  their  concerns,  if  he 
did  not  take  quite  so  much  pains  as  he  ought  to  have 
done.  But  it  was  natural  for  die  Catholics,  when 
they  saw  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  returning  to 
office — when  they  recollected  they  had  heard  him 
say,  that,  entertaining  the  opinion  he  did  of  the  Ca 
tholics,  he  could  neither  bring  their  claims  forward 
with  safety,  nor  continue  in  his  office  with  propriety 
— I  repeat,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  say,  that,  "  al 
though  we  did  not  consider  your  conduct  as  a  pledge 
on  your  part,  or  a  claim  on  ours,  yet  when  you  de 
clared  you  could  not  bring  the  subject  forward  with 
hopes  of  success,  nor  continue  in  office,  unless  you 
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could  do  so,  we  had  a  right  to  depend  on  your  sup* 
port,  whenever  the  opportunity  was  afforded  you  of 
granting  it.  Thus,  when  we  now  see  you  returning 
again  to  office,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  you  are 
in  a  situation  in  which  you  may  support,  encourage, 
and  promote  those  claims  of  which  you  approved." 

This  was  the  natural  time  for  the  Catholics  to 
apply  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  for  support,  and 
for  him  to  grant  it.  I  think  it  is  impossible  that  I 
can  misrepresent  what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
said  four  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  and  I  think  that  all  he  has  said 
tonight  is  a  proof  that  I  understood  him  rightly. 
He  said,  that  considering  the  turn  the  question  had 
taken,  considering  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
subject  to  the  Empire  at  large,  he  thought  he  could 
not  move  it  with  all  the  advantages  necessary  to  its 
success,  or  at  least  to  that  species  of  success,  as  he 
expressed  it,  which  would  be  productive  of  the  result 
ultimately  to  be  desired  ; — that,  under  such  circum 
stances,  he  felt  not  only  that  he  could  not  move  it 
himself,  but  that,  if  it  was  moved,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  resist  it.  If  it  is  true  that  he  told  us  so, 
surely  it  was  natural  for  persons  in  the  situation  of 
the  Catholics  to  suppose,  that  when  he  returned  to 
office  he  would  attend  to  this  circumstance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  night  he  has  gone  a  good  way 
instating  the  singularity  of  his  own  conduct.  He 
said,  that  the  question  could  not  advantageously  be 
brought  forward,  unless  with  the  general  concurrence 
of  every  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Such  was  the 
reason,  he  tells  you,  that  he  did  not  bring  it  on.  This 
I  admit  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  former  pro 
fessions  ;  yet,  I  tbink,*that  in  the  year  1801,  as  well 
as  if  he  was  to  do  so  in  1805,  he  did  take  a  further 
measure  of  no  small  importance  to  his  reputation, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  by  putting  an  end  to 
his  own  administration.  He  has  stated  all  he  did  at 
that1  period. — He  stated  his  sentiments  then,  as  he 
h.'rs  done  now  ;  and  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  ii> 
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giving  an  account  of  his  conduct,  there  is  a  material 
alteration  and  difference  in  his  conduct  1*11-1805, 
with  reference  to  what  it  was  in  1801.  Yet,  he  has 
so  conducted  himself,  that  it  was  impossible  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  know  that  such 
a  difference  of  opinion  existed,  or  that  his  opinions 
and  sentiments  were  not  similar  to  what  they  h.id 
been.  They  must  have  concluded,  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  his  being  in  office,  that  it  was  his  in 
tention  either  to  move  or  to  support  the  question. 
I  believe  that  idea  was  so  firmly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  Catholics,  that  he  could  not  imagine 
the  fact  was  otherwise.  Many  persons  undoubtedly 
thought,  that  there  might  be  some  circumstances 
which  might  make  it  proper  to  defer  the  considera 
tion  of  the  subject  to  another  Session.  If  from  pru 
dential  motives  it  had  been  recommended  to  them  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  a  future  period, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that,  with  the  opinions  they  entertain 
ed,  and  the  impressions  by  which  they  were  actuated, 
they  would  have  readily  acquiesced.  But  when 
they  found  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  now  bring  their  claims  forward  ;  that  the  ob 
jections  against  them  would  equally  apply  at  any 
given  time  ;  and  that  he  continued  in  office,  contrary 
to  his  own  example  in  1801  ;  .they  concluded,  as 
justly  they  might,  that  he  had  completely  changed 
his  mind.  It  was  under  that  circumstance,  and  the 
impression  it  excited,  they  came  to  me;  and  now, 
because  they  have  come  to  me,  is  it  to  be  said  that 
they  have  made  themselves  the  allies  of  a  party  ?  (A 
cry  of  Hear  !  Hear!  and  much  agitation.)  I  wish  to 
know  what  will  become  of  this  House,  and  eventually 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Coun. 
try,  if  when  those  who  are  refused  redress  by  Ministers 
appeal  to  men  who  for  good  reasons  oppose  Mini 
sters,  they  are  to  be  stigmatized  with  adhering  to  a 
party?  (Vehement  exclamations  of  Hear  !  Hear!)  Ara 
those  who  oppose  Administration  to  be  incapacitated, 
merely  for  so  doing,  as  independent  Members  of 
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Parliament  ?  (Violent  clamours.)  Are  we,  the  free, 
uncontrolled,  and  independent  Members  of  this 
House,  and  the  Representatives  of  the  People  ofEng- 
land,  the  first  nation  on  earth,  to  be  excommuni 
cated  in  our  political  capacity,  because  we  are  in  the 
performance  of  a  duty  adverse  to  the  sentiments  of 
those  Ministers  whose  conduct  we  condemn?  (Con 
tinued  agitation,  and  repeated  clamour  s>  almost  drown 
ed  the  voice  of  tli e  Orator.)  We  talk  of  the  excom 
munications  of  the  Pope,  but  can  his  anathemas  be 
more  unjust  than  those  which  stigmatize  men  as 
the  allies  of  a  party,  who  apply  to  us  for  the  establish 
ment  of  their  undoubted  rights,  privileges,  and  immu 
nities  civil  and  religious,  denied  to  them  by  those  Mi 
nisters  who  ought  to  be  foremost  in  granting  them  ? 
(Hear!  Hear!  from  all  sides  of  the  House.)  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  have  attentively  read  the  history  of 
the  Country,  but  I  have  formed  a  very  imperfect  no 
tion  of  its  Constitution,  if  those  who  oppose  Mini 
sters,  or  who  bring  forward  measures  which  should 
originate  in  them,  are  to  be  branded  as  the  instru 
ments  of  party,  and  as  hostile  to. those  principles 
to  which  our  free  Government  owes  its  existence, 
and  the  Country  its  prosperity,  importance,  and  pre 
eminent  rank  among  nations.  (All  the  usual  Parlia 
mentary  indications  of  applause  accompanied  this  senti 
ment.)  The  Catholics  came  to  me,  because  a  better 
chance  of  success  did  not  present  itself  to  their 
hopes.  (Hear  !  Hear  !)  They  came  to  me,  because 
they  conceived,  and  I  hope  truly,  that  I  would  do 
justice  to  their  cause,  and  because  they  thought  I 
would  do  my  utmost  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
it  to  a  successful  issue.  Is  it  to  be  said,  because  we 
are  not  sanguine  in  our  hopes  of  success,  that  there 
fore  we  ought  not  to  promote  inquiry  and  investi 
gation  upon  any  subject  ?  Is  no  man  to  be  justified 
in  moving  a  question  of  public  concern  and  import 
ance,  merely  becaue  he  does  not  conceive  it  will  be 
carried  ?  (Approbation  from  all  sides  of  the  House.) 
\  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  am  decidedly  of  a  different 
1  opinion. 
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opinion.   I  think  the  House  will  judge,  as  Members 
of  a  British  Parliament  ought  to  judge,  that   it   is 
their  duty  to  pursue  a  question  of  this  kind  in  spite 
of  every  temporary  obstacle.  ( Hear  !  Hear  !  Hear  !) 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  whatever  may  be,  or  may  have 
been  in  another  place,  the  decision  upon  this  ques 
tion,  the  discussion  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  country.      The  complete  refutation  of 
the  number  of  false  facts  which  have  been  advanced, 
must  and  will  be  attended  with  the  best  effects.     I 
am  confident  that  the   arguments    we   have  heard, 
whatever  effect  they  may  have  upon  this  House,  will 
have  their  due  weight  with  the  Public,   and  that 
every  man  of  common  sense  will  see  on  which   side 
the  weight  of  the  argument  lies.     I  am  confident, 
upon  another  ground,    which   may    be   stated  as  a 
ground  of  policy,  expediency,  and  justice,    that  this 
discussion  will  be  productive  of  the  utmost  benefit, 
because  I  am  convinced,  that  if  I  had  refused  to  pre 
sent  the  Petition  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  impression 
had  gone  over  to  Ireland  lhat  there  was  not  a  Mem-- 
ber  to  be  found  in  the  British    House  of  Commons 
willing  to  present  their  Petition,  it  would  have  pro 
duced   a  state  of  despondency  and   despair  in   the 
mind  of  the  people  of  that  country,  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
Empire.     They  would  rightly,  but  fatally,  as  to  the 
probable  consequences,  have  judged  that   there  was 
not  only  no  party,  but  no  individual  in  England,  to 
whom  they  could  look  up  with  a  confident  hope  of 
redress.  Is  it — can  it  be — necessary  for  me  to  state  to 
this  enlightened  House,  that  a  more  fatal  event  cannot 
happen,  or  is  more  to  be  deprecated,  than  that  three* 
fourths  of  the  population  of  Ireland  should  be  justified 
in  the  dreadful  reflection,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in 
pngland  who  sympathizes  with  their  sufferings,  or 
who  is  inclined  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  obtain  the 
redress  of  them  ? 

Although  such  a  reflection  may  be  turned  to  the 
extreme  disadvantage  of  the  Empire,  I  do  trust  that 
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the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  reason  in  this  manner. 
I  hope  they  will  not  say,  'c  We  have  no  friends  in 
England, and  therefore  we  must  look  elsewhere"  (A 
general  cry  of  Hear!  Hear  !)  Yet  the  time  has  been 
when  such  an  inference  might  have  been  stated  with 
more  probability  than  perhaps  at  the  present  moment. 
It  has  been  said,  "  Let  us  finish  the  question  for 
ever."  When,  I  would  ask,  was  it  known  that  such 
a  question  could  be  finished  for  ever  ?  "  Man  and 
for  fi-er  !!!  "  History  shows  us,  that  the  most  vision- 
arv  notion  ever  entertained  never  went  the  length  of 

»'  ^ 

implying  that   a  question  of  this  nature  could  be 
finished  forever.     Will  not  the  Catholics  look  back 
to  the  Parliament  of  their  own  Country  ? — Refer  to  the 
period  of  the  year  1791 — that  was  a  period  when  no 
Member  of  Parliament  could  be  found  to  present  a 
Petition  in  their  favour.    In   the  year  1792  their  Pe 
tition  was  presented,  and  it   was  rejected  by  a  very 
large  majority  ;  the  minority  consisting,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect,  of  not  more  than  14  or  15  Members. 
It  was  then  said  the  question  was  closed  for  ever.     I 
dare  say  the  Gentlemen  who  stated  that,  thought  the 
revival  of  the  question  would  overturn  the   Protest, 
ant  Government  and  the  Established  Constitution  of 
the  Country.     They  undoubtedly  thought  that  the 
time   for  agitating  the  question    was   improper  and 
dangerous,  and  therefore  it   was  that  they  said  the 
question  was,  and  ought  to  be  closed  for  ever.     Was 
it   closed  for  ever  ?  Did  the  event  prove  that  it  was 
closed    for    ever  r — No.     On    the  contrary,  within 
twelve  months  after  the  question   was  said   to  have 
been  closed  for  ever,  it  was  resumed,  and  a  majority 
of  that  Hoiice,  which  had  closed  the  question  forever, 
did  grant   the  Catholics  more  in  the  year  1793,  than 
in   the  year  1792  the  Catholics  had  thought  it  ne- 
rcs^ry  to  ask.  And  in  so  doing  they  did  right  \  for, 
if  you  look  brrck  to  the  history  of  this  reign,  you  wilj 
find,  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  what  has  been 
refused  to  the  humble  prayer  of  any  class  of  subjects, 
who  have  considered  themselves  aggrieved,  has  been 
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granted  afterwards  by  the  fears  of  Government* 
When  this  country  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France,  it  was  fear  and  imperious  necessity  which 
induced  you  to  grant  that,  than  which  lesser  claims 
were  refused  in  1792.  Let  me  not  be  accused  of 
menace,  when  I  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  this 
House,  whether,  at  different  periods  of  the  history 
of  this  reign,  with  reference  to  its  various  depen 
dencies,  Government  has  not,  by  sad  experience, 
found,  that  the  best  time  for  granting  indulgences, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  natural  rights, would  have 
been  when  they  were  first  asked  for.  If  this  is  me 
nace,  then  I  think  prudence  must  be  altogether  ba 
nished  from  our  consideration  :  there  is  no  claim  of 
right  which  may  not  be  construed  into  menace.  If 
we  are  compelled  to  satisfy  the  claim,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  are  to  be  told  that  the  claim  is  menace, 
I  ask  how  we  ought  to  have  acted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  war  ?  How  are  we  to  warn  jou  by 
the  example  of  the  past,  unless  it  is  by  showing  you, 
that,  to  avoid  danger,  you  should  make  concessions  in 
time  ?  I  must  further  observe,  with  regard  to  the 
objections  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
took  in  point  of  time,  that  if  his  particular  object  was 
to  conciliate  those  who  were  hostile  to  this  measure, 
not  with  reference  to  time,  but  principle,  his  objec 
tions,  in  my  opinion,  have  not  been  very  successful. 
I  do  not  indeed  conceive  that  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  has  urged  the  argument  in  our  favour 
with  any  other  th;:ii  honourable  views  ;  but  after  all 
the  ingenious  language  we  have  heard — after  all  the 
illiberal  arguments  which  have  been  advanced,  all 
the  ignorance  which  has  been  uttered,  all  the  asper 
sions  which  have  been  thrown  out,  and  all  the  dan 
gerous  principles  which  have  been  recommended, 
and  attempted  to  be  maintained,  for  the  purpose  of 
rejecting  this  question  for  ever  ;  I  say,  that  although 
I  cannot  help  lamenting  we  could  not  have  the  be- 
ncfit  of  his  vote,  yet  I  rejoice  that  we  have,  the  ad 
vantage 
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vantage  of  his  discountenancing  what,  he  must  feel, 
reflects  as  much  honour  on  his  principles  four  years 
ago,  as  disgrace  now.  His  vote  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  of  advantage  to  the  country  ;  but  his 
speech  is  of  much  more  advantage.  It  is  not  merely 
the  vote  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  that 
would  be  important ;  but  it  is  of  consequence,  that  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  every  part  of  the  British  Em 
pire,  it  should  he  known,  that  the  opinion  of  men  in 
power,  or  likely  to  be  in  power,  or  whose  authority 
or  interest  is  looked  up  to  with  confidence,  is  favour- 
able  to  the  cause  to  which  the  vote  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourablc  Gentleman  is  adverse.  I  wish  we  could 
have  had  his  vote,  but  I  thank  him  for  his  argument ; 
and  this  brings  me  to  another  part  of  his  conduct. 
'The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  says,  that  he 
finds  not  only  now,  but  that  three  or  four  years  past, 
the  public  opinion  was  contrary  to  mine.  If  he  had 
brought  forward  this  question  when  he  was  out  of 
office,  he  might  have  slated  some  grounds  which 
would  have  made  it  less  dangerous  to  be  encouraged 
than  at  the  present  moment.  If  he  had  stated  that 
fact,  and  the  public  had  seen  that  most  of  the  consi 
derable  men  in  Parliament  were  of  one  opinion, 
though  his  opinion  would  have  done  much,  yet  the 
argument  would  have  done  more,  and  the  public  opi 
nion  would  not,  perhaps,  have  taken  the  turn  he 
tells  us  it  has  :  whether  it  has  taken  that  turn,  or 
not,  I  doubt  ;  I  own  I  see  no  symptom  of  it.  There 
are  unquestionably  very  respectable  bodies  of  men, 
some  of  whom  have  given  their  sentiments  contrary 
to^the  opinion  I  profess :  but  that  there  is  a  generally 
prevailing  opinion  adverse  to  mine,  I  cannot  suspect; 
I  cannot  think,  that,  among  rational  men,  the  ad 
vantages  which  present  themselves  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  clangers  which  menace  on  the  other,  can  be 
overlooked.  The  claims  of  the  Catholics  are  not 
only  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitu 
tion,  but  consonant  to  its  vital  spirit ;  and  I  hope 
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and  trust  the  public  opinion  will  ultimately  be  led 
by  reason  to  that  point,  to  which  if  it  is  not  led,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  we  shall  not  have  the  full  and  effec 
tive  force  and  physical  strength  of  the  United  Em 
pire.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
we  should  have  its  entire  exertion,  it  is  the  present. 
This  is  a  period  when  all  our  energies  are  called  into 
action. 

<*  Toto  certandum  est  Corpore  Regni." 

But  who  can  say  the  Country  has  the  effectual 
advantage  of"  the  Corpus  Regni,  while  one-fifth  of  its 
inhabitants  are  deprived  of  those  privileges  they 
ought  to  enjoy,  and  without  which,  to  them,  the 
Country  is  nothing?  But  the  argument  is  taken  two 
ways:  first,  you  say  you  have  no  fears  from  the  Catho 
lics,  that  if  you  trusted  them  they  would  be  loyal- — • 
and  that,  therefore,  what  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  them  ?  I  would  answer,  "  Give  to  them,  then, 
what  they  claim,  as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty.'*  Are 
we  to  argue  without  reference  to  the  general  princi 
ples  of  human  nature  ?  The  proper  way  to  weigh 
the  justice  of  an  argument  is  by  the  scale  of  common 
5ense,  and  the  feelings  of  mankind  upon  the  subject-: 
but  if  the  argument  drawn  from  the  loyalty  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  to  be  used  against  them,  to  their 
prejudice,  I  can  only  say.  that  it  is  more  disgraceful 
to  the  Public  than  even  to  the  speaker.  The}',  say 
t-hese  Gentlemen,  I  mean  the  Roman  Catholics,  are 
loyal  :  I  truly  believe  they  are  so — nny,  I  believe  that 
even  if  you  reiuse  then-claims,  many  in  their  zeal,  public 
spirit,  and  loyalty,  will,  go  far  beyond  what  they  can 
fairly  be  called  -upon  for  but  can  I  expect  as  much 
from  the  generality  of  the  Catholics?  Do  we  not  say, 
that  our  Country  being  under  the  freest  Constitution 
in  the  world,  the  Subject  enjoys  the  greatest  degree 
ef  Civil  and  Political  Liberty,  terms  which  imply  no 
difference,  except  that  the  word  Civil  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  the  word  Political  from  the  Greek. 

Y  (A  laugh. ) 
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(A  laugl.)  Do  we  not  enjoy  the  most  important  pri 
vileges  of  any  nation  in  Europe?  We  boast  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  exertions  against  the  enemy, 
that  the  Subjects  of  Arbitrary  Governments  cannot  be 
expected  to  make.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  we  are 
fighting  for  Laws  that  are  our  Laws — fora  Constitu 
tion  that  is  our  Constitution  — for  those  Liberties  and 
Sacred  Immunities  wrhich  no  other  Country  under 
Heaven  possesses  the  advantages  of  fighting  for.  If, 
Sir,  such  are  the  grounds  on  which,  under  God,  we 
trust  so  much  to  for  our  success,  do  they  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  another  Country,  or  rather  an 
other  part  of  our  own  Country?  And  do  you  not 
suppose,  that  those  who  fight  for  greater  privileges, 
will  exert  themselves  more  than  those  men  who  are 
deprived  of  the  civil  and  political  advantages  en 
joyed  by  their  fellow-citizens  ?  If  the  same  exertions 
cannot  be  expected  by  those  who  are  deprived  of  the 
privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled,  what  do  we 
gain  by  the  disabilities  we  impose  on  them?  You  put 
the  Country  in  the  situation  in  which  you  are  com 
pelled,  of  necessity,  to  confess,  you  have  no  other 
expectation  than  that  of  comparative  exertion.  I  ask 
you,  whether  that  is  not  the  true  state  of  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland?  I 
will  not  urge  further  than  I  did  when  I  opened  this 
subject,  the  argument,  that  the  privileges  bestowed 
upon  the  higher  orders  of  People  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  enjoyed  by  the  lower.  No  answer  has  been 
given  to  the  argument,  and  therefore  I  must  take  it 
as  a  principle  admitted.  No  one  has  attempted  to 
contradict  the  opinion  that  the  lower  orders  are  in 
fluenced  by  the  advantages  and  the  privileges  be 
stowed  on  their  superiors.  Those  who  recollect  the 
debates,  two  years  ago,  may  furnish  their  minds  with 
as  strong  an  illustration  on  this  subject  as  any  argu 
ment  can  possibly  produce.  It  was  two  years  since 
an  Honourable  Member,  then  Secretary  at  Wara 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  raising  an  army  en  masse.  After 
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having  explained  the  details  of  the  Bill,  as  it  applied 
to  Great  Britain,  he  did  conclude  with  a  short  sen 
tence,  which  every  body  well  understood,  and  with 
regard  to  which  no  one  thought  any  comment  was 
necessary.     The  sentence  was  to  the  effect,  that  it 
was   not  thought  expedient   to   apply   the    Bill  to 
Ireland.     It  would  certainly  have  been  indiscretion, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  either  to  have  applied 
it  to  Ireland,  or  to  have  commented  on  the  reason  for 
not  applying  it.     Why  ?  Because  it  was  well  known 
that  the  mass  of  the  People  of  Ireland  were  not  like 
the  mass  of  the  People  of  England— because  they 
consisted  of 'two  divided    parties,  in  the   lower  of 
which  you  could  not  have  the  same  confidence  as 
in  the  higher  ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  in  England, 
the  levy  en  masse,  which  constituted  the  best  security 
of  the  Country,  was  in  Ireland  looked  to  as  its  great 
est  source  of  danger.     I  will  refer  Gentlemen  to  the 
Bill  for  promoting  our  Military  Force  and  National 
Defence.     I  remember,  in  the  course  of  one  day's 
discussion,  relative  to  the  Force  in  Ireland,  at  the 
time  of  the  Debate,  compared  with  the  period  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  that  a  statement  was  made  of  so 
much  cavalry,  so  much  infantry,  so  much  artillery, 
and  so  many  fencibles.     It  was  then  admitted  on 
both  sides,  that  with  regard  to  such  and  such  regi 
ments,  there  was  a  circumstance  that  made  them 
more  particularly   useful  to  the  Country — that  cir 
cumstance  was,  that  there  were  no  Irish  among  them. 
(Violent  clamour?)     It  was  stated  and  admitted,  that 
for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned,  there  were  two  or 
three  regiments  as  available  as  four  or  five.     Apply 
this  to  England,  or  to  any  other  Country  that  is  well 
governed  i  would  any  body  say  that  our  military  force 
was  strong,  because  it  consisted  of  foreigners,  or  that 
it  was  weak,  because  it  was  composed  of  English 
men  ?  Would  you  not  argue,  that  so  much  the  more 
would  be  expected  from  men  who  were  fighting  for 
their  own,  country,  their  homes,  their  fortunes,  and  al! 
that  was  dear  to  them?  Why  is  the  argument  different 
y  a  "  *-     with 
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with  respect  to  Ireland  r  Why  do  you  wish  to 
regiments  in  Ireland  with  as  few  Insh  as  possible? 
The  argument  is  this,  and  you  may  reduce  it  to  li 
syllogism,  of  which  the  irutjqr  is,  "  Every  man  is 
most  to  be  depended  upon  in  proportion  to  his  in 
terest  in  the  Constitution.  The  minor  is.  English 
men  are  most  interested  in  their  Constitution  ;  ergo, 
the  conclusion  is,  Englishmen  arc  most  to  be  de 
pended  upon/'  Apply  this,  un  the  other  hand,  to 
Ireland,  and,  altering  the  terms  of  the  syllogism,  the 
conclusion  will  be  the  reverse;  the  minor  \vill  be, 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  are  the  least  interested  in  the 
Constitution;  and  therefore  they  are  the  least  to  be 
relied  on  to  defend  it.  Is  it  on  this  principle  you 
would  have  your  regiments  in  England  composed  of 
Englishmen,  and  in  Ireland  not:  composed  of  Irish 
men  ?  Who  are  so  little  interested  in  Ireland  as  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  ?  None.  Yet  such  is  the 
stale  of  that  Country,  in  which  you  sav  nothing  is  to 
be  obtained  by  gaining  over  the  hearts  and  energies 
of  three- fourth  5  of  the  population.  It  is  said,  Are  not 
those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  compose  the 
higher  class  of  the  People  of  Ireland,  loyal  ?  If  they 
are,  why  would  you  give  them  any  thing  to  make 
them  more  so?  1  would  give  them  the  same  interest 
in  the  Constitution  of  tl>e  Country  which  others 
have,  and  then  I  may  reasonably  expect  similar  exer 
tions  from  them.  We  say  it  is  little  for  them  to 
gain,  and  much  for  us  to  give.  They  say  it  is  much 
for  them  to  gain,  and  little  for  us  to  give.  What  is 
it  we  give?  All  we  give  away  is  political  power. 
To  whom  do  we  give  that  power?  To  the  Catholics, 
•*— Who  are  the  Catholics?  Our  Fellow  Subjects. — 
(Hear  !  Hear!) — I  come  now  to  the  objection  as  to 
the  particular  form.  It  is  objected  to  giving  hopes 
to  .the  Catholics,  because  it  is  said,  How  can  I  desire 
the  House  logo  into  a  Committee,  if  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Committee  will  support  me  in  all  the  points 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics?  Has  not  this  objection 
been  answered,  even  by  what  has  been  said  on  less 
4  important 
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important  points  ?  Supposing  two  distinct  questions, 
standing  on  different  grounds;  surely  no  one  will 
say,  that  we  ought  not  to  go  into  a  Committee  to  see 
whether  we  cannot  give  either,  because  we  cannot 
give  both.  There  are  two  very  different  points  in 
this  question — Gentlemen  speak  as  if  they  thought 
none  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
capable  of  sitting  in  Parliament.  But  do  not  Dis 
senters  sit  in  this  House  ?  However,  in  point  of 
doctrine,  the  Church  of  England  differs  from  the 
Catholics,  yet  it  does  not  differ  more  than  from  the 
Dissenters.  With  regard  to  the  maintenance  and  esta 
blishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  cannot 
be  more  difference  between  the  Catholics,  than  there 
is  between  the  Dissenters  and  the  Protestants.  We 
have  forty  five  Members  in  this  House,  who  are  of  a 
professed  Establishment  different  from  our  own,  and 
they  are  not  members  of  the  most  tolerant  sect.  It  is 
true,  that  from  the  bias  of  their  education,  from  their 
intellectual  attainments,  from  the  improvementof  their 
minds, and  from  their  enlightened  understanding, they 
are  above  narrow  religious  prejudices;  yet,  from  the 
profession  of  their  Faith,  they  are  not  more  liberal  or  to 
lerant  than  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catho 
lics  are  charged  with  saying,  There  is  no  salvation  for 
Heretics  ;  and  the  Scots  Kirk  says,  It  is  blasphemy  to 
assert  that  any  can  be  saved  who  are  not  of  their  faith. 
Out  of  these  forty-five  Members,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  could  be  persuaded  to  decide  with  us  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  It  is  said,  How 
can  we  employ  persons  in  office  who  are  not  of  th« 
Established  Religion?  In  Ireland  they  are  acceptable, 
because  there  is  no  Test  Act.  If  it  is  said  that  we 
want  to  put  the  Catholics  in  a  better  situation  than 
the  Dissenters,  let  it  be  recollected  that  we  arc 
talking  of  Ireland.  But  is  it  supposed  that  the  Test 
Act  is  the  means  of  assuring  that  every  man  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England?  Do  we  not 
know,  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Bills  of 
occasional  conformity  were  passed ;  and  that  in  the 
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reign  of  George  I.  many  of  the  Dissenters  only  took 
the  sacrament  to  show  their  disposition  in  favour  of 
the  Established  Church,  however  they  might  not 
agree  as  to  parts  of  the  Liturgy  ?  Will  any  body  say 
that  taking  the  sacrament  proves  a  man  to  be  a  sup 
porter  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  May  not  a  Dis 
senter  take  the  sacrament,  and  yet  consider  the  Li 
turgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  most  con 
summate  bigotry  ?  This  leads  me  to  another  part  or 
the  subject,  which  was  stated  by  a  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  William  Scott),  whom,  I  flatter  my 
self,  I  may  call  my  friend.  The  principal  flower  ot 
his  eloquence  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  the  word 
"  must."  He  seemed  to  think,  that  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Church  of  England  must  be  repealed  by 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  Catholics. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  seats  in  Par 
liament,  and  the  existence  of  the  Test  Acts,  are  the 
props,  according  to  the  Learned  Gentleman  (Sir 
William  Scott),  which  support  the  Church  of  Eng 
land.  What  then  was  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
England  in.  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  of  James  the 
.First,  and  Charles  the  First  ?  Were  these  Princes 
not  the  heads  of  the  Church  as  effectually  as  his 
present  Majesty  ?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  deemed  the 
grossest  abomination  to  doubt,  even,  that  Charles 
the  First  fell  a  martyr  to  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Yet,  throughout  the  reigns  of  these  Princes,  Roman 
Catholics  sat  in  Parliament,  and  the  Test  Act  had 
no  existence.  Granting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
free  principles  of  the  Constitution,  as  established  in 
the  reign  of  King  William  ;  yet  the  Homilies  which 
follow  are  by  many  stated  to  be  an  absolute  con 
demnation  of  the  very  thing  which  took  place  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Nay,  did  not  Sacheverel 
openly  attack,  and,  upon  the  authority  of  these  Ho 
milies,  stigmatize  that  great  proceeding  as  impious, 
and  utterly  destructive  of  the  Oiurch  of  England? 
Now,  .with  regard  to  those  learned  places  which  form 
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a  repository  for  the  essential  doctrines  of  religion,  I 
mean  the  Universities,  in  one  of  which  (the  Uni 
versity  of  Oxford)  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  part 
of  my  early  education,  if  I  was  to  produce  the  de 
cree  of  that  University  of  1683,  against  limited 
Government,  describing  it  as  one  of  those  things 
which  lead  to  atheism,  what  would  be  said  of  it? 
Some  of  the  best  of  men  have  come  from  that  Uni 
versity.  None  more  so  than  the  Learned  Gentleman; 
but  I  do  beg,  to  use  a  plain  homely  phrase,  that 
they  will  not  throw  stones  whose  eyes  are  made  of 
glass.  I  do  not  advise  the  High  Church  party  to 
look  so  narrowly  into  the  history  of  the  Catholics^ 
and  into  all  the  violence  of  their  decrees,  in  order 
to  disqualify  them  from  being  amalgamated  and  re 
conciled  with  the  Constitution  of  this  Country.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  Learned  Gentleman,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  wish  to  overturn  the  Established  Religion 
of  the  Country.  To  this  I  answer,  that  there  are 
good  subjects  of  all  sects  and  persuasions,  in  all 
countries,  who,  dissenting  from  the  Established  Re^ 
ligion,  yet  pay  obedience  to  the  opinion  of  the  ma 
jority.  I  am  surprised  it  should  have  been  said  by 
an  Hon.  Gentleman  (the  Attorney-General),  that 
if  he  was  a  Catholic  in  a  country  where  the  Protest 
ant  Church  was  established,  and  he  had  the  power, 
he  would  exercise  it  to  weaken  the  Established  Reli 
gious  Government.  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  to 
think  so  of  him.  If  every  man  was  to  conceive 
himself  at  liberty,  because  he  differed  from  the 
Established  Religion  of  a  country,  to  attempt  to 
overturn  it,  the  general  tendency  of  such  a  principle 
would  be  to  destroy  all  peace  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  believe  any  good  Catholic  would  so  act— -I  am 
sure  no  good  subject,  who  loves  his  country,  ought 
so  to  act.  The  question  is  this — Here  are  persons 
who  apply  to  you,  not  for  exclusive  privileges,  but 
simply  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  all  others 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  It  is  a  claim  of  justice. 
If  you  refuse  it,  the  burthen  of  proof  lies  on  you, 
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to  show  the  inconvenience  or  danger  of  granting 
their  claim.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  proved  ; 
you  have  argued  it  only  by  referring  to  old  times, 
differing  from  the  present.  The  question  comes  to 
this — Whether,  in  the  state  in  which  we  are,  it  can 
be  the  conduct  of  a  wise  and  prudent  Government 
to  separate  from  itself  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  country  us  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
No  Statesman,  no  man  who  can  judge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  will  think  so.  I  should  hope  that  those  ' 
who  wish  well  to  the  country  will  support  my  mo 
tion.  If  it  should,  however,  unfortunately  fail,  we 
shall  all  have  done  our  duty  in  arguing  the  question, 
with  a  view  to  induce  those  to  adopt  our  opinion, 
who  are  at  present  under  a  fatal  delusion  with  regard 
to  this  momentous  subject.  I  should  notice  one 
thing — it  is,  that  you  have  raised  this  question,  and 
not  the  Petition.  The  Petition  has  nothing  of  the 
seeds  of  turbulence  in  it— You  will,  I  trust,  draw 
the  hopes  of  Ireland  to  this  country — make  the 
people  of  Ireland  look  to  us  as  their  best  reliance, 
and  prevent  their  recurring  to  any  criminal  measures. 
I  should  now  have  done,  but  for  the  observation  of 
an  Hon.  Baronet.  He  says,  Why  should  you  give  all 
this  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  not  grant  the 
same  to  the  Catholics  of  England  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  Catholics  of  England  have  not  petitioned. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  the 
Catholics  of  England  on  the  same  footing.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  finally  obtain  the  same  privi 
leges.  Those  who  know  the  Catholics  of  England, 
who  know  the  character  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people,  are  sensible  how  little  danger  would  result 
from  the  Catholic  Peers  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  Catholic  Members  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons.  Every  man  must  perceive  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  country,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
every  man  is  called  upon  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  ser 
vice,  and  in  the  general  cause  of  the  Empire.  I  have 
only  to  add,  in  answer  to  an  Hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
c:  site, 
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site,  that  I  was  in  Ireland  a  great  while  ago  ;  but  k 
did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  condition  of  the  coun 
try  was  calculated  to, reconcile  gentlemen  who  visited 
it  to  its  general  laws.  The  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  listened  to  with  very  considerable  atten 
tion.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  I  think  I  shall  find,  on  the  division,  that  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  dividing  with  more  of  the 
gentlemen  of  that  country  than  ever  I  had  on  any 
former  occasion.  I  believe  it  will  be  long  before  the 
speeches  we  have  heard  from  them  will  be  forgotten. 
The  question  is  important  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  only  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  will  be  by  creating  despair  ;  and  if 
ever  I  hear  that  they  are  deprived  of  those  hopes 
they  ought  to  entertain,  I  shall  despair  of  those 
blessings,  of  that  mutual  good-will  and  reciprocal 
sympathy,  without  which  England  can  never  rely 
on  the  effectual  and  sincere  co-operation  and  assist 
ance  of  Ireland  against  the  common  enemy." 

At  half  past  four  in  the  morning  the  question  was 
put  on  Mr.  Fox's  original  motion  i  when  the  House 
divided, 

Ayes     -     -     -     -     124 
Noes     -     -     -    -     336 

Majority       -     ....       212 


THE     END, 
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APPENDIX. 

The  following  Is  a  faithful  Translation  of  the  Que 
ries  submitted  to  the  Faculties  of  Divinity  in  the 
Catholic  Universities  of  Paris,  Louvaht,  Doway, 
Salamanca,  Alcala,  and  Valladolid,  in  1789,  on 
the  Subject  of  those  Tenets  imputed  to  Catholics, 
of  keeping  no  Faith  with  those  who  differ  from 
them  in  Religious  Tenets;  and  of  the  Power  of 
the  Pope  to  absolve  them  from  their  Allegiance 
to  Protestant  Princes;  with  the  Answers  of 
the  said  Faculties  respectively  thereto. 


1st.  11  AS  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  civil  authority,  power,  ju 
risdiction,  or  pre-eminence  whatsoever,  within  the  realm  of  Eng 
land  ? 

2d.  Can  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  absolve  or  dispense  with  his 
Majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext 
whatsoever  ? 

3d.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
by  which  Catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  Heretics, 
or  other  persons  differing  from  them  in  religious  opinions  in  any 
transactions,  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature? 

The  Faculty  of  Divinity  at  Louvain  having  been  requested  to 
give  her  opinion  upon  the  questions  above  stated,  does  it  with  rea 
diness  ;  but  struck  with  astonishment  that  such  questions  should 
at  the  end  of  this  18th  century  be  proposed  to  any  learned  body 
by  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom  that  glories  in  the  talents  and  discern 
ment  of  its  natives. 

The  Faculty  being  assembled  for  the  above  purpose,— It  as 
agreed,  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  voices,  to  answer  tbefrst 
and  second  queries  in  the  negative. 

The  Faculty  docs  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  her,  in  this 
place,  to  enter  upon  the  proofs  of  her  opinion,  or  to  shew  how  it 
is  supported  by  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  writings  of 
antiquity :  that  has  already  been  done  by  Bossuet,  De  Marca, 
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the  hvo  Barclays,  Goldastus,  the  Pithreuses,  Argentic,  Widring- 
ton,  and  his  Majesty  King  James  the  First,  in  his  Dissertation 
against  Bcllarmine  and  Du  Perron;  and  by  many  others.  The 
writers  of  the  present  times  who  have  treated  of  the  independence 
of  the  civil  power,  have  proved  the  above  positions  with  abundance 
of  learning.  The  Faculty  esteems  the  following  propositions  to  be 
beyond  controversy. 

1st.  That  God  is  the  Author  of  the  Sovereign  Power  of  the 
State,  in  civil  matters. 

C?d.  That  the  Sovereign  Power  of  the  State  is,  in  civil  matters, 
subordinate  to  God  alone. 

3d.  It  follows,  that  the  Sovereign  Power  of  the  State  is  in  no 
wise  (not  even  indirectly,  as  it  is  termed)  subject  to  or  dependent 
upon  any  other  power,  though  it  be  a  spiritual  power,  or  even 
though  it  be  instituted  for  eternal  salvation. 

4th.  It  also  follows,  that  no  power  whatsoever,  even  a  spiritual 
power,  or  a  power  instituted  for  eternal  salvation,  not  even  a 
Cardinal,  or  a  Pope,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  Church, 
though  assembled  in  general  council,  can  deprive  the  Sovereign 
Power  of  the  State  of  its  temporal  rights,  possessions,  government, 
jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  ;  nor  subject  it  to  any  restraints  or 
modification?. 

5th.  It  also  follows,  that  no  man,  nor  any  assembly  of  men, 
however  eminent  in  dignity  and  power,  not  even  the  whole  body  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  though  assembled  in  general  council,  can, 
upon  any  ground  or  pretence  whatsoever,  weaken  the  Bond  of  Union 
between  the  Sovereign  and  the  People;  still  less  can  they  absolve 
or  free  the.  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 


6th.  Therefore,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  Sovereign 
Power  of  the  State  stands  upon  the  same  foundation,  and  its  na 
ture  is  well  known.  The  Faculty  of  Divinity  at.  Louvain  has  no 
doubt  to  apply  what  has  been  said  before,  in  its  utmost  extent,  tq 
the  kingdom  and  the  Sovereign  Power  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng 
land; 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  has  imbibed 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Writings  of  the  Antients,  and  the 
Records  of  the  Primitive  Church  :— a  doctrine  she  will  maintain 
\vith  her  last  breath  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  God,  will  imprint  it  ou 
the  minds  of  all  her  scholars. 

She.  is  not  ignorant  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  some  things  were 
clone  not  reconcileablc  with  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  and  that 
the  contrary  doctrine  was  favourably  heard  by  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  even  found  its  way  into  the  councils  of  Kings,  with  some  re 
strictions, 


strict  ion,  however,  as  appears  from  the  saying  of  St.  Lewis  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Lyons. 

But  to  Bellarmine,  the  champion  of  these  proceedings,  we  must 
answer  in  his  own  way  :— 'These  things  have  been  done  :  for  their 
justice  let  the  doers  of  them  be  answerable.  (Vol  1.  of  his  Works 
of  General  Controversy,  III.  B.  ll.  Ch.  29.) 

And  when,  in  the  History  of  those  Ages,  the  Sacred  Faculty  of 
Divinity  of  Louvain  rinds  the  evils  which  have  been  produced  from 
the  circumstances  alluded  to,  the  infinite  detriment  they  have 
been  to  the  Church  and  Republic  of  Christianity,  and  the  rivers  of 
blood  with  which  they  have  more  than  once  coloured  the  fair  face 
of  Europe, — she  wishes  the  torch  of  history  extinct,  that  this  dis 
grace  of  the  Christian  name  might  be  buried  in  oblivion.  She 
wishes  it  erased  from  the  records  of  history,  and  would  blot  out 
the  remembrance  of  it  even  with  her  own  tears.  But  the  doctrine 
of  truth  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Church,  delivered  down  by  tra 
dition  from  the  fathers  and  holy  Prelates,  founded  in  the  eternal 
nature  and  fitness  of  things,  and  established  on  the  positions  above 
mentioned,  though  in  the  times  we  speak  of  it  was  defaced  and 
obscured  by  the  filth,  as  it  may  be  called,  which  was  heaped  upon 
it,  yet  it  could  not  be  obliterated  ;  nothing  could  injure  it ;  no  arts 
could  prescribe  against  it :  hence,  on  the  revival  of  letters,  all  its 
light  and  splendor  were  restored  to  it. 

The  Faculty  of  Divinity  of  Louvain  holds,— That  the  principles 
laid  down  by  her  upon  the  positions  before  stated,  are  not  peculiar 
to  herself ;  she  believes,  that  at  this  day  there  is  no  society  of 
learned  men,  nor  any  one  learned  man  in  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
who  would  not  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  them,  as  it  is  said,  with 
both  lianas ;  and  should  any  one,  led  away  by  preconceived  opi 
nions,  withhold  his  assent  from  them,  she  must  think  him  a  man  of 
no  learning;,  unworthy  of  the  name  ot  a  learned  man,  and  unac 
quainted  with  the  rich  treasures  of  ancient  literature. 

Proceeding  to  the  third  question,  the  said  Faculty  of  Divinity 
(in  perfect  wonder  that  such  a  question  should  be  proposed  to  her) 
most  positively  and  unequivocally  answers,  That  there  is  not,  and 
that  there  never  has  been,  among  the  Catholics,  or  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  law  or  principle  which  makes  it  law 
ful  for  Catholics  to  break  their  faith  with  Heretics,  or  others  of  a 
different  persuasion  from  themselves,  in  matters  of  religion,  either 
in  public  or  private  concerns. 

The  Faculty  declares  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholics  to  be,  That 
the  divine  and  natural  law  which  makes  it  a  duty  to  keep  faith  and 
promises,  is  the  same;  and  is  neither  shaken  nor  diminished  it 
those  with  whom  the  en^ag^ment  is  made  hold  erroneous  opinions 
Jii  matters  of  religion. 
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The  said  Faculty  of  Divines  reads  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
that  the  wrath  of  God  punished  King  Sedicias  for  breaking  the 
alliance  he  had  made  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  an  unbeliever,  and 
in  breach  of  that  alliance  deserting  to  the  King  ot  Egypt;  and 
the  heav)  rebuke  of  God,  by  his  prophet,  for  this  breach  of 
faith  (Ezekiel  xvii.)  :  "  Shall  he  prosper,  shull  he  be  safe,  that 
hath  done  these  things,  and  shall  he  escape  who  hath  broken  his 
"  covenant  ?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  for  the  oath  that  he  hath 
**  despised,  and  the  covenant  that  he  hath  broken,  1  will  put 
41  upon  his  head,  and  I  will  spread  my  net  tpon  him,  and  he 
*'  shall  i>e  taken  in  my  snare,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  Ba- 
«  bylon,"  &c. 

And  the  said  Faculty  of  Divines  also  thinks^  that  it  is  unbe 
coming  of  them,  to  heap  up  passages  of  the  ancient  writings,  to 
prove  what  no  Christian  can  doubt,  and  which  not  even  the 
apostates  from  the  Christian  Faith  ever  laid  to  their  charge. 
"  They  affirmed/'  (this  is  the  account  which  Pliny  the  Younger, 
in  his  famous  Letter  to  Trajan,  gives,  from  those  who  had  sent 
informations  to  him  of  the  Christian  Religion)  "  that  the  amount 
"  of  the  guilt  or  error  of  the  Christians  was,  ihat  they  used, 
*'  upon  a  stated  day,  to  assemble  before  day-light,  to  sing  praises 
"  to  Christ,  as  to  the  Deity,  and  that  by  their  outh  they  did 
"  not  bind  themselves  to  commit  any  crime;  but  they  bound 
"  themselves  by  it  not  to  commit  theft,  robbery,  nor  adultery,  not 
"  to  break  their  jaith,  not  to  withhold  things  deposited  with 
"  them/'  &c.  This,  in  the  year  104  of  our  aera.  They  were 
informed  by  the  Church  of  God,  it  was  among  the  principal  points 
of  Christian  duty,  viz.  Not  to  Break  Fa*th,  although  they  lived  in 
the  midst  of  persons  of  a  different  religion. 

The  said  Faculty  strongly  protests  against  the  imputation,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has  at  any  time  held  a  contrary  doctrine. 
This  she  asserts  is  a  calumny,  invented  and  endeavoured  to  be 
forced  on  the  Catholics  by  the  worst  of  men,  who,  knowing  their 
charges  against  Catholics  were  destitute  of  truth,  determined  to 
make  falsehood  supply  its  place,  and  thereby  render  the  Catholics 
odious  to  princes  and  nations. 

It  is  not  to-day  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Faculty  of  Divinity 
at  Louvain  protests  against  this  charge:— two  centuries  ago,  when 
there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  religious  matters  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  of  Flanders,  John  Morlanus,  an  il 
lustrious  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Louvain  (every  page  of 
\vhose  writings  Cardinal  Baronius  wished  to  be  preserved) 
repelled  the  charge,  in  his  short  Treatise  upon  the  Keeping  of 
Faith  with  Heretics,  printed  at  Cologne,  by  Godfrey  Kcmpenson, 
in  the  year  1584-. 


S.  T.  D.  and  Dean  for  the  time  being. 


In  that  work  he  calls  the  tenet,  That  Faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
Heretics,  "  a  most  pernicious  evil,  and  a  most  impious  doctrine, 
"  ascribed  to  the  Catholics,  and  spread  abroad  by  those  men 
"  who,  rather  than  peace  should  be  made,  wished  to  throw  every 
"  thing  into  confusion,  that  thus  no  harmony,  no  articles  of 
"  peace,  of  equity,  or  honesty  might  be  received  by  persons  dif- 
"  fering  from  them  in  religious  matters.  Against  these  persons, 
Molanus  maintains  and  defends  "  the  Innocence,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  of  the  Christian  Republic/' 

In  his  steps  the  said  Faculty  of  Divines  now  treads :  always 
ready  to  defend  the  same  cause,  and  to  combat  the  calumnies  of 
its  adversaries,  she  now  does  it  by  this  public  writing. 

In  testimony  whereof,  to  this  instrument,  authenticated  by  the 
Seal  of  our  University,  undersigned  by  our  Dean,  we  have  or 
dered  the  Bedell  to  subscribe  his  name. 

Given  at  Louvain,    in    an   Assembly  Extraordinary,   this 
18th  November,  1788, 

J.  B.  DE  MAZIERE, 
S.  T. 
(L.  S.) 

By  Command  of  my  excellent  Lords  and  Masters, 

J.  F.  VANOVERBEKE, 

Bedell  of  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity. 


Extracted  from  the  Register  of  the  Sacred  Faculty  of 
Divinity  of  the  University  of  Doway. 

JANUARY  5,  1789. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  of  the  University  of 
Doway,  the  Dean  informed  them,  That  the  Catholics  of  England 
were  desirous  of  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  upon  three  Questions, 
the  tenor  of  which  was  as  follows : — 

1st.  Has  the  Pope,  by  virtue  of  any  authority,  power,  or  juris 
diction,  derived  to  him  from  God,  or  have  the  Cardinals,  or 
even  the  Church  herself,  any  civil  authority,  civil  power,  or 
civil  jurisdiction  whatsoever  in  the  Kingdom  of  England  ? 

2d.  Can  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  or  the  Church  herself,  absolve 
or  free  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  ? 

3d.  If 


3d.  Is  there  any  principle  of  the  Catholic  Faith  by  which  Ca 
tholics  arc  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  Heretics,  or  other 
pesons  who  differ  from  them  in  religious  opinions  ? 

These  questions  first  having  been  privately  considered  by  each 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  afterwards  having  been  attentively  dis 
cussed  at  the  Public  Meeting, 

To  the  first  and  second  of  them,  the  Sacred  Faculty  answers, — 
That  no  power  whatsoever,  in  civil  or  temporal  concerns,  was 
given  by  the  Almighty,  either  to  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  or  the 
Church  herself;  and,  consequently,  that  Kings  and  Sovereigns 
are  not,  in  temporal  concerns,  subject,  by  the  ordination  of  God, 
to  any  Ecclesiastical  Power  whatsoever ;  neither  can  their  subjects, 
by  any  authority  granted  to  the  Pope  or  the  Church  from  above, 
be  freed  from  their  obedience,  or  absolved  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance. 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  the  Doctors  and  Professors  of  Di 
vinity  hold  and  teach  in  our  schools;  and  this  all  the  candidates 
for  degrees  in  divinity  maintain  in  their  public  theses. 

To  the  third  question  the  Sacred  Faculty  answers, — That  there 
is  no  principle  of  the  Catholic  Faith  by  which  Catholics  are  jus 
tified  in  not  keeping  faith  \vith  Heretics,  who  differ  from  them  in 
religious  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  It  is  the  unanimous  doc 
trine  of  Catholics,  that  the  respect  due  to  the  name  of  God,  so 
called  to  witness,  requires,  that  the  oath  be  inviolably  kept  to 
whomsoever  it  is  pledged,  whether  Catholic,  Heretic,  or  Infidel. 


The  Answer  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Canon  and  Cliil  La<v 
in  the  same  University  of  Dozcay. 

Having  seen  and  attentively  considered  the  above  written  ques 
tions,  and  the  answers  of  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity  to  them, 
the  Faculties  both  of  the  Canon  haw  and  of  the  Civil  Law  de 
clare,  That  they,  without  hesitation  or  doubt,  concur  in  the 
aforesaid  answers  of  the  5th  instant ;  and  that  they  have  always 
firmly  believed,  ami  uniformly  taught,  that  neither  the  Cardi 
nals,  nor  the  Pope,  nor  even  the  Church  herself,  have  any  juris 
diction  or  power,  by  divine  right,  over  the  temporals  of  Kings, 
Sovereigns,  or  their  subjects  ;  and,  consequently,  that  Kings  and 
Sovereigns  are  not,  in  temporal  concerns,  subject  by  the  ordina 
tion  of  God,  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever ;  nor  can 
their  subjects,  by  any  authority  granted  to  the  Pope,  or  the 
Church,  from  above,  be  freed  from  their  obedience,  or  absolved 
from  their  oaihs  of  allegiance. 

Further, 


Further,  The  Doctors  of  these  Faculties  declare,  That  an  oath 
implies  an  obligation  of  natural  and  divine  right,  by  which  the 
party  is  bound  to  perform  the  promise  contained  in  his  oath  to 
whomsoever  that  promise  be  made,  whether  he  be  a  Catholic,  an 
Heretic,  or  an  Infidel ;  and  that  no  person,  through  pretext  oi' 
heresy  or  infidelity  in  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  given,  can. 
be  released  from  his  obligation.  The  Catholic  Religion,  far  from 
admitting  any  principle  by  which  oaths  can  be  dispensed  with, 
holds  such  perjuries  in  abhorrence. 


The.  Answer  of  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity  of 
to  the  Queries  proposed  by  the  English  Catholics. 

The  Dean  and  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Paris 
to  all  who  shall  inspect  these  Presents,  send  greeting. 

Certain  Queries,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows,  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  England,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholics 
living  in  that  kingdom  :— 

1st.  Has  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  other  person  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  civil  authority, 
civil  power,  or  civil  jurisdiction,  or  civil  pre-eminence  whatso 
ever,  in  the  Kingdom  of  England,  by  reason  or  by  virtue  of 
any  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  inherent 
in  or  granted,  or  by  any  other  means  belonging  to  the  Pope  or 
Church  of  Rome  ? 

2d.  Can  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
person  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  absolve  or  release  the  sub* 
jects  of  the  King  of  England  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ? 

3d.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
which  Catholics  are  justified  in  breaking  faith  with  Heretics, 
or  others,  who  diner  from  them  in  religious  opinions  ? 

They  be^  us  to  give  our  opinion  in  a  solemn  instrument  upon 
these  questions,  that,  by  it  they  may  repel,  as  well  from  them 
selves  as  from  the  Catholic  faith  to  which  they  are  inviolably  at 
tached,  all  evil  suspicion,  as  well  on  those  points  which  relate  to 
the  ri»ht  of  the  sovereign  under  whose  government  they  live,  as  on 
those  which  relate  to  the  public  faith  and  peace  of  England,  which 
upon  no  pretence  ought  to  be  disturbed. 

Bound  to  satisfy  every  person  who  asks  our  opinion  on  doc 
trinal  matters,  and  never  having  entertained  any  doubts  upon  the 
points  in  question,  we  opine,  determine,  and  judge  as  follows:— 


The  Answer  to  the  first  Quaere. 

Neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  Cardinals,  nor  any  body  of  men, 
nor  any  other  person  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  hath  any  civil  au 
thority,  civil  power,  civil  jurisdiction,  or  civil  pre-eminence 
whatsoever  in  any  kingdom,  and  consequently  none  in  the  king 
dom  of  England,  by  reason  or  virtue  of  any  authority,  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  by  divine  institution  inherent  in, 
or  by  any  other  means  belonging  to  the  Pope  or  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

This  doctrine  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity  of  Paris  has 
always  held,  and  upon  every  occasion  maintained  ;  and  upon 
every  occasion  has  rigidly  proscribed  the  contrary  doctrine  from 
her  schools. 

Among  the  many  proofs  of  this  (to  avoid  mentioning  all  of 
them)  we  shall  state  a  few  instances  ;  which,  being  nearer  to  our 
times,  are  not  liable  to  objection. 

In  the  year  1626  a  censure  was  published  against  the  following 
propositions,  extracted  from  the  Treatise  of  Santarellus :  "  De 
'*  Ilaeresi  Schismatc  Potentate  summi  Pontificis  in  his  dclictis 
"  puniendis." 

"  The  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  entrusted  to  its  Prelates, 

"  extends   indirectly,  even   to    temporals,    to   the    end  that    it 

"*  may  conveniently  help  the  faithful  to  their  spiritual  end,  and 

*'  supply  the  detect  of  the  temporal  power,  if  the  temporal  power 

"  should  be  negligent  in  the  execution  of  her  duty,  or  abuse  the 

"  power  which  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  crime  of 

*'  heresy. 

"  The  Pope  can  inflict  temporal  punishment  on  Sovereigns  for 
u  heresy,  and  deprive  them  of  their  kingdoms,  and  free  their  sub- 
"  jects  from  their  obedience. 

"  The  Pope  hath  both  temporal  and  spiritual  power  by  divine 
«  right." 

"The*  Pope  has,  at  least  indirectly,  a  power  over  Princes  in 
"  temporals,  inasmuch  as  temporals  may  prove  an  impediment 
"  to  their  direction  of  the  sheep  of  Christ  to  their  superna- 
"  tural  end." 

"  The  Pope  has  a  directory,  and  consequently  a  compulsory 
<c  power  over  Princes  who  do  wrong." 

"  If,  for  the  common  good  of  the  Church,  wisdom  and  sound 
"  reason  require  that  temporal  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
"  on  disobedient  and  incorrigible  Princes,  or  even  that  they  should 

*'  b<5 


"  be  dethroned,  the  Pope  has  a  right  to  punish  them  in  that 
"  manner." 

c  The  Apostles  were  subject  to  their  Sovereigns,  de  facto, — but 
"  not  de  jure." 

The  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divmity  condemned  the  doctrine  con 
tained  in  these  and  similar  propositions,  "  as  new,  false,  erro- 
'*  neous,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  bringing  odium  on  the 

Papal  dignity,  giving  occasion  to  schism,  derogatory  to  the 
"  sovereign  authority  of  Kings  (which  depends  upon  God  alone) 
1  impeding  the  conversion  of  infidel  and  heretical  kings,  as  tend- 
''  ing  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  to  subvert  Kingdoms,  States, 

and  Republics,  to  withdraw  subjects  from  their  obedience  and 
"  subjection,  and  to  excite  them  to  faction,  rebellion,  sedition, 
"  and  the  murder  of  their  Sovereigns/' 

In  this  censure  the  other  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  several  other  Universities  in  France,  as  Toulouse,  Valence, 
Bourdeaux,  Poitiers,  Caen,  and  Rheims,  concurred  with  great 
applause. 

The  Articles  laid  before  Louis  the  XIV.  in  1663,  by  the  Sat 
cred  F&culty,  agree  with  the  above  censure.  By  them  it  is  de* 
clared,  "  That  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  faculty,  that  the  King  of 
"  France  neither  acknowledges  nor  has  in  temporals  any  supe- 
"  rior  but  God  ;  that  this  is  her  ancient  doctrine,  from  which  she 
"  will  never  depart.  Moreover,  that  the  Faculty  has  always 
**'  opposed,  even  those  who  -were  of  opinion  that  the  Pope  had 
"  in  temporal  concerns  an  indirect  authority  over  the  King  of 
"  France/' 

And  when  in  l6S2,  in  the  censure  hereafter  referred  to.  the 
Sacred  Faculty  expressly  observes,  "  That  the  grand  principle 
"  of  their  doctrine  (viz.  that  the  sovereign  power  of  Kings  de- 
"  pends  upon  God  alone,  and  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  in- 
"  terlere  in  their  temporal  concerns)  has  been  frequently  re- 
"  peated  by  them,  particularly  in  their  solemn  declaration  of  the 
"  year  1663."  This  sufficiently  shews  that,  in  the  declaration  of 
16'0'3,  they  stated  nothing  to  the  King  of  France  but  what  they 
considered  as  common  to  him  with  all  other  Kings. 

Thus  in  1682,  when  Malagola  interpreted  the  power  "  of 
binding  and  loosing"  which  Christ  gave  to  Saint  Peter  and  his 
successors,  as  relating  both  to  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  the  Sacred  Faculty  declared  that  this  doctrine  resolved 
itself  into  the  same  doctrine  which  she  had  before  condemned  in 
Sanlarellus;  she  used  the  very  same  words  and  the  very  same 
expressions  of  censure  which  she  has  used  in  regard  oi  Santa- 
rellus;  she  took  that  occasion  to  renew  her  censure  of  Santardlus ; 

h.  and 
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and  struck  the  name  of  Malagola  from  the  list  of  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor. 

Of  the  uniformity  of  our  doctrine  upon  (his  head,  the  celebra 
ted  Declarationof  the  French  Clergy,  published  in  1685,  will  be 
an  eternal  monument;  the  first  article  of  it  is  as  follows;  audit 
well  expresses  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  Faculty  :— 

"  To  Saint  Peter  and  to  his  successors,  the  Vicars  of  Christ, 
"  and  to  the  Church  :— -Power  was  delegated  by  God  in  concerns 
;<  of  a  spiritual  nature  and  belonging  to  eternal  salvation ;  but 
"  not  in  civil  or  temporal  concerns,  as  appears  by  the  expressions 
"  of  our  Lord:—  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world:  and  again, 
'  Give,  therefore  unto  Ctesar  those  things  'which  are  C&sar's,  and 
"  those  which  are  God's,  to  God.  On  the  same  ground  stands  the 
"  sa\  ing  of  the  Apostle  :—Let  every  soul  be  subjected  to  the  higher 
"  Powers,  for  there  is  no  power  tut  from  God,  for  those  which  art 
(f  ordained  from  God:  —  whoever,  therefore,  resists  power  resists  the 
c<  ordination  of  God.  Kings  and  princes,  therefore,  are  not  in 
"  temporals  subjected  by  the  ordination  of  God  to  any  ecclesiasti- 
"  cal  power,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  neither  by  the  authority 
"  of  the  Keys  of  the  Church  can  they  be  deposed  or  treed  from 
"  their  faith,  obedience,  or  oath  of  allegiance:  that  this  opinion 
*'  was  necessary  to  public  peace,  equally  useful  to  the  Church  and 
"  State,  and  agreeable  to  tradition  and  the  example  of  the  Fathers ; 
"  and  should,  therefore,  upon  every  account  be  adhered  to." 

Ever  since  the  year  16S2  it  has  been  the  will  of  the  Sacred  Fa 
culty  of  Paris,  that  this  doctrine  should,  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Declaration,  be  taught  in  her  schools  :  and  it  is  a  law  and  unin 
terrupted  usage  of  the  Faculty,  that,— All  the  Bachelors,  before, 
they  take  their  Degree  of  Licentiates,  should  maintain  it  in  their 
Public  Theses. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  this  doctrine  become  so  com 
pletely  established  with  the  Divines  of  Paris,  that  whenever  their 
opinion  has  been  asked  on  private  concerns,  they  have  never  an 
swered  otherwise  than  conformably  to  it. 

In  l6$0,  Sixty  Doctors  of  the  Sacred  Faculty  declared  it  to  be 
their  opinion,  that,  The  English  oath  of  allegiance,  which  men 
tions  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  Kings  of  England  in  tem 
poral  concerns,  might  be  taken  by  English  Catholics  with  a  safe 
conscience. 

Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  Sixty  of  our  Body,  who,  in  177-5, 
held,  that, — "  The  English  Catholics  might,  with  ;i  safe  conscience, 
"  swear, — That  the  Pope-  had  not  by  Divine  Ordination  any  kind 
*'  of  temporal  right  in  any  kingdom ;  particularly  naming  Ire/and." 
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Thus  have  we  declared  our  opinion  on  the  first  Question  :  an 
opinion  not  merely  probable,  but  certain  ;  not  variable  and  un 
steady,  but  constant  and  perpetual ;  not  suggested  by  others,  but 
the  fruit  of  our  own  study;  not  dictated  to  us  by  law,  but  antece 
dent  to  law  itself. 

"     "i       •)        '* 

Our  Faculty  devotes  herself  the  more  religiously  to  the  defence' 
of  this  doctrine,  because  she  finds  it  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
Word' of  God  and  the  Tradition  of  the  Fathers. 

For  there  is  not  in  the  Scripture  any  mention  of  any  right  grant 
ed  by  Christ  to  Ecclesiastical  persons,  or  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
who  is  their  head,  to  interfere  in  temporal  concerns,  to  dethrone 
sovereigns  or  to  place  others  in  their  stead.  On  the  contrary, 
Christ  incessantly  inculcates,  that,  notwithstanding  the  promulga 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  kingdon.s  remained  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  constituted  by  the  rights  of  nations  and  people;  that 
the  civil  power  remained  distinct  in  her  own  order,  her  own  du» 
ties,  and  her  own  actions,  untouched,  and  in  full  possession  of 
her  former  rights;  that  the  empire  of  Caesar  should  ever  be  safe 
from  his  empire ;  and  that  earthly  kingdoms  would  never,  be  in  any 
danger  from  the  laws  of  his  kingdom.  To  this  refer  the  former 
passages  cited  above  by  the  French  Clergy.  John  xviii.  33. 
Matt.  xxii.  Horn.  xiii. 

Couscious  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  their  ofilce,  and  that  they 
should  have  the  assistance  of  Heaven  in  the  discharge  oi  u,  the 
Apwstles  never  taught  those  to  whom  they  committed  the  care  of 
the  Churches,  that  the  Civil  Power  was  in  matters  of  a  temporal 
nature  obnoxious  to  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

And  certainly  those  with  whom  the  Apostolic  tradition  was  first 
deposited,  w  re  far  from  claiming  any  power  in  civil  or  temporal 
concerns.  Every  person  is  apprized  of  the  famous  passages  in 
Tertullian's  Letters  to  Scrapula,  and  in  his  Apology :— *  Vv  c  vene- 
"  ratr  the.  Emperor,"  says  he,  "  as  the  person  next  to  God  ;  and 
"  iti  what  he  derives  from  God,  inferior  only  to  God  ;  the  einpe- 
"  rors  know,  that  to  God  alone  they  are  subject;  to  God  alone 
"  they  are  second  :  after  God,  they  are  first  in  order."  This  was 
the  language  of  the  Christians  in  times  when  the  numbers  of  tl.  n 
were  so  great,  that  the  same  writer  observes  they  tilled  the  towns, 
the  islands,  the  corporations,  and  even  the  armies  of  the  Em 
perors. 

Osius,  who  presides  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  writes  thus  to  the 
Emperor  Constantius :— "  To  thce,  God  has  committed  the  E;.i- 
'*  pire;  to  us,  he  has  intrusted  his  Church ;  an.i  as  those,  w:o 
'«  with  evil  eyes,  look  at  your  empire,  contradict  the  DJviii 
"  diuatjoi),  so  it  is  vviiu  respect  to  us;  fur  it  is  written,----      •  is 

-" 
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*<  Cesar's,  give  to  Caesar:  \vhat  is  God's,  give  to  God.     It  is  un- 
*c  lawful  for  us  to  hold  an  earthly  empire."  &c. 

St.  Augustin  in  his  115th  Treatise  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John, 
cried  out  without  hesitation,—"  Hear,  O,  ye  empire  of  the 
**  World!  I  interfere  not  with  your  sovereignty  in  this  world;  my 
"  kingdom  is  not  of  this  \vorid." 

Pope  Gelasius  writes  thus  to  the  Emperor  Anastasius,-— ".  The 
"  government  of  the  world  acts  on  two  things;  the  Sacred  Au- 
"  thority  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  Power  of  the  Kings.  Each  is 
f  chief,  each  supreme ;  nor  do  the  duties  or'  tiie  one  interfere  with 
**  the  duties  of  the  other,  so  far  as  to  the  order  of  public  disci- 
"  pline  belongs ;~the  Bishops  of  the  Church  recognizing  the 
"  sovereignty  conferred  upon  you  by  the  Authority  of  God, 
"  obey  you,"  &c. 

We  shall  adduce  no  further  proof?,  lest  our  answer  should  swell 
io  an  immense  size.  That  learnt  d  work  of  Bossuet,  Defensia 
Cleri  Gallicani,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  second  part,  con 
tains  many  striking  proofs,  that  this  doctrine  is  an  Aposiolic  tra 
dition. 

Answer  to  the  Second  Query. 

"  Neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  Cardinals,  nor  any  body  of  men, 
<-'  nor  any  person  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  can,  by  virtue  of  tho 
"  Keys,  absolve  or  free  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance." 

This  and  the  first  Quaere  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  the 
Answer  to  the  first  immediately  and  naturally  applies  to  the  se 
cond. 

For, — What  greater  authority  over  a  Sovereign  can  be  con 
ceived,  than  the  ri^ht  of  absolving  and  freeing  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  ?  How  well  it  might  be  said  that  the  kingdom, 
of  Christ  was  of  this  world,  if  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  taking 
away  of  kingdoms  were  annexed  to  it,  and  could  be  conferred  by 
it  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Church  ! 

It  were  needless  to  repeat  here  what  we  said  at  some  length 
upon  the  first  Query,  or  to  .copy  the  passages  we  cited  before 
from  the  declaration  of  the  Galilean  Church,  and  her  censures  of 
Santarellus  and  Malagola;  it  is,  however,  observable,  that  tho 
third  of  the  Articles  of  the  year  16()3,  particularly  regards  this 
Query : — "  The  doctrine  of  the  Faculty  is,  That  the  obligation 
"  of  allegiance  and  obedience  which  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
*c  prance  owe  their  Sovereign,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
<*  by  any  pretence  be  dispensed  with." 

The 
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The  words  of  the  English  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  attend- 

1  The  Pope  has  not,  by  himself  or  by  any  authority, 

^  granted, to  the  Church,  or  the  See  of  Rome,  or  by  any  other 

<  means,  or  with  any  other  person,  any  authority  to  depose  tbe 

King,  or  to  free  any  of  his  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance 

11  or  their  obedience." 

The  Answer  of  the  Doctors  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  1775, 

upon  the  Third  Query,  is,  "  The  doctrine  of  the  ri^ht   of  the 

Popes   to  depose  princes  excommunicated,  is   heretical  mate. 

"  rialiter  (as  it  is  termed    by  the  Schools) ;  that  is,  contrary  to 

"  the  very  word  of  God." 

Answer  to  the  Third  Query. 

"  There  is  no  tenet  in  the  Catholic  Faith  by  which  Catholics 
"  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  Heretics,  or  those  who 
"  differ  from  them  in  matters  of  religion." 

The  tenet,  That  it  is  lawful  to  break  faith  with  Heretics,  is  so 
repugnant  to  common  honesty  and  the  opinions  of  the  Catholics, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  which  those  who  have  defended  the  Catho 
lic  Faith  against  Protestants  have  complained  more  heavily,  than 
the  malice  and  calumny  of  their  adversaries  in  imputing  this  tenet 
to  them. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Answer  of  the  Sixty  Doctors 
of  Paris,  consulted  by  the  Irish  Catholics  in  1775  to  a  similar 
query;— we  adopt  it  in  all  its  parts  :  and  with  respect  to  the  prin 
ciple  of  the  tenet  which  the  English  Catholics  fear,  lest  by  reason 
of  some  preconceived  opinions  it  should  be  imputed  to  them,— 
As  it  is  rejected  by  Christians  of, every  communion,  and  is  re 
pugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  both  of  natural  and  re 
vealed  religion,  we  cannot  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  enter 
upon  the  subject;  and  we  think  it  requires  no  discussion. 

Thus,  then,  the  Sacred  Faculty  considers  it  to  be  certain, 
That  no  power,  in  civil  or  temporal  matters,  was  given  by  Christ  to 
St.  Peter,  or  his  successors,  or  the  Church  of  Home,  or  annexed 
to  her  power,  in  things  spiritual  or  relating  to  eternal  salvation, 
that  subjects  cannot  be  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  temporal  Sovereign  ;  that  nothing  can  excuse  them  in  break 
ing  faith  with  Heretics;  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  it  is  founded  on  Scripture  and  tradition. 

Given  at  Paris,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Sorbonne, 
held  on  Thursday,  the  llth  Day  before  the  Calends 
of  March,  178& 

LF  CHEVALIER, 
Decanus  Sacra?  Facultatis  Parisiensis. 

PC  mandate  Venciandi  D.  Decani  ac  Magistrorum  Sacrx 
Facultatis  Parisiensis.  HARDY,  bcriba, 

Tkc 
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The  Judgment  of  the  University  of  Ahala,  concerning 
Three  Questions  proposed  to  it  by  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
and  their  most  beloved  Soverign  Charles  the  Fourth. 

1st.  Has  the  Roman  Pontiff,  or  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  or  any  Council,  or  any  individual  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  virtue  of  their  communion  with  that  Church,  any 
civil  authority,  civil  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ? 

2d.  Can  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  any  Council  or  individual  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
absolve  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  from  their  oath, 
of  allegiance,  or  dispense  with  its  obligations  ? 

3d.  Among  the  Articles  of  the  Catholic  Faith  is  thore'any  which 
teaches,  That  Catholics  are  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with 
Heretics,  or  with  persons  of  any  other  description,  who  differ 
from  them  in  matters  of  religion? 
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Answer  to  tie  First  Question. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  University,  that  none  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  proposed  Question,  either  individually  or  col 
lectively,  or  in  any  Council  assembled,  whether  laymen  or  pre 
lates,  have  any  right  to  civil  authority  by  virtue  of  their  commu 
nion  with  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  that  therefore  the  civil  au 
thority,  civil  power,  jurisdiction,  and  pre-eminence  which  many 
Catholics  possess,  is  not  derived  to  them  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  Catholics,  but  from  the  very  same,  sources  as  to 
many  others  who  are  not  Catholics,  viz.  from  inheritance,  elec 
tion,  the  consent  of  the  people.',  and  other  titles  of  that  nature. 
For  the  right  of  governing  kingdoms  in  civil  concerns,  as  well  as 
of  possession,  were  instituted  before  the  Catholic  Church  vvas 
founded  by  .lesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  Author  of  that  divine  law 
by  which  it  is  governed;  and  he  expressly  declared  that  he  left 
those  rights  untouched  ;  saying  to  Pilate,  "  I\ly  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  —  but  now  my  kingdom  is  not  from  hence/' 
(John  xviii.  "30.).  The  sense  of  which  words  has  been  aptly 
explained  and  illustrated  by  the.  great  Saint  Augustin  (Trac.  115, 
in  Joan.  n. '-?.)  :  — "  Listen/'  says  he,  "  ye  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  hear 
"  this,  ye  circumcised  and  uncircumcised  ;  hear  it  all  ye  nations 
*'  of  the  earth  :  1  interfere  not  with  your  dominion  in  this  world, 
"  Be  not  you  seized  with  that  groundless  fear  with  which  Herod 
"  trembled  when  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announced  in  Jcrusu- 
"  lem."  The  same  are  the  ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  conveyed 
i;i  those  words,  in  his  Epistle  to  the.  Romans  : — "  Let  every  soul 
li  he  subject  t«»  the  higher  powers,"  On  which  St.  John  Chry* 


sostom  has  this  commentary:—"   On   this  subject,"  says -he, 

'  Paul  has  spoken  frequently  in  his  other  epistles  also,  inculcat- 

"  ing  the  obedience  of  subjects  to  their  princes,  as  of  servants 

'  to  their  masters ;  showing  that  Christ  did  not   introduce  his 

:  laws  with  a  view  to  the  subversion  of  the   laws  of  civil  polity, 

'*  but  to  amend  them,  and   to  prevent  superfluous  and  useless 

*  \vurs.     By  this  method  he  more  successfully  attracted  Infidel 

"  Princes  to  religion  and  piety,  and  the  faithful  to  proper  obe~ 

11  dience." 

No  other  power  has  been  given  to  the  faithful  by  Christ  our 
Lord,  but  that  which  John  the  Evangelist  has  described  in  a  few 
words  ;  that  is,  the  power  to  be  made  the  sons  of  God.  All  other 
emoluments  and  comforts  of  this  life  he  would  have  them  share  in 
common  with  others,  even  with  the  worshippers  of  the  Evil  Spi 
rits;  which,  as  St.  Augustin  puts  us  in  mind,  has  been  so  ordered 
by  the  mercies  of  our  Saviour,  lest  those  who  believe  in  him 
should  desire  such  things  from  his  hands  as  their  principal  good. 
(Lib.  V.  dc  Civ.  Dei.  c.  xxiv.)  These  words,  by  their  own 
wight,  and  by  the  authority  of  St.  Augustin,  who  was  himself  a 
Prelate,  demonstrate,  that  Prelates  have  no  right  to  such  things,  in 
consequence  of  their  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Cer 
tainly,  the.  more  exalted  is  their  dignity,  the  more  indecorous  it 
would  be  in  them  to  expect  from  Christ  these  worthless  earthly 
things  as  their  sovereign  good. 

Doubtless,  Prelates  are  possessed  of  a  high  power,  jurisdiction, 
authority,  and  pre-eminence,  for  the  dispensing  of  Divine  Mys 
teries, — not  for  the  administration  of  human  concerns,  as  Pope. 
Symmachus  observes,  or  as  St.  Bernard  expresses  it,  —A  power 
over  crimes,  not  over  earthly  goods;  insomuch,  that  human  and. 
terrestrial  things  are  not  the  objects  of  their  power,  but  are  a  har 
vest  belonging  to  others  ;  the  property  of  the  Civil  Magistrates 
:ind  Princes  of  the  earth.  (De  Cons,  ad  Eug.  c.  6.  lib.  v.) 

Answer  to  the  Second  Question. 

Having  considered  the  state  of  England,  and  the  situation  of 
its  Sovereign,  the  University  in  like  manner  is  of  opinion,  That 
none  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  proposition  has  a  power  to 
absolve  the  Subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  from  the  oath  of  al 
legiance  which  they  have  taken,  or  are  bound  to  take  to  his  said. 
Majesty,  or  to  dispute  with  its  obligations ;  understanding  with 
St.  Augustin  and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  even  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  those  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  promise  to 
just  men  and  believers  in  Christ  deliverance  from  subjection,  as, 
speaking  of  a  future  state  after  this  mortal  life, 
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We  sec  that  St.  Augustin  explains  those  words  of  the  Psalm  :— 
The  Lord  will  not  leave  the  rod  of  sinners  upon  the  lot  of  the  just 
(Ps.  cxxiv.  Aug.  ibid.)  By  compariug  them  with  the  text  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  EpheHans, — Servants  be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
your  masters,  according  to  the  flesh  (c.  vi.  v.  5.)  in  the  fol 
lowing  manners  : — "  Christ  has  no  intention  to  nourish  any  pride 
'*  in  your  hearts  during  the  days  of  your  earthly  pilgrimage;  it 
*'  has  been  your  lot  to  become  a  Christian  while  you  have  a  man 
"  for  a  master:  you  are  not  made  a  Christian,  that  you  may  dU- 
**  dain  to  be  a  servant.  While  you  serve  a  man  in  obedience  to 
"  the  injunctions  of  Christ,  you  serve  not  man  but  Christ,  who 
*'  gave  such  injunctions.  Behold,  he  hath  not  given  freedom  to 
"  slaves;  but  of  bad  slaves  he  makes  them  good  ones!  How 
"  much  are  the  rich  indebted  to  Christ  for  preserving  order  in 
*e  their  domestic  establishments!  If  there  be  in  them  an  un- 
44  believing  slave  he  converts  him  to  his  faith  ;  but  does  not  say  to 
"  him,  Leave  thy  master.  It  is  unjust,  that  he  who  is  a  righteous 
"  man,  and  a  believer,  should  be  a  slave  to  one  who  is  a  criminal 
"  and  an  Infidel!  lie  says  not  this;  but  commands  him  to 
"  serve  with  greater  fidelity.  And  that  he  might  inspirit  his  fol- 
*'  lower  to  this  conduct,  he  hath  said,—4  Serve,  because,  I  before 
*4  you  have  served  the  wicked/  St.  Augustin  confirms  this  doc- 
"  trine  by  the  example  of  the  Catholics,  who  shewed  a  ready  obe- 
44  dience  to  Julian,  an  Inlidel,  apostate,  and  idolater ;  and  after 
*4  having  subjoined,  *  What  I  have  said  of  a  master  and  slave,  must 
*'  be  understood  of  Potentates  and  Kings,  and  all  the  high  power 
"  of  this  world/— he  concludes,  that  the  words  of  the  Psalm  must 
"  be  understood  in  this  sense :— *  The  rod  of  sinners  is  felt  for  a 
"  time,  but  it  shall  not  remain;  we  shall  not  be  aggrieved  by  it 
4t  forever.'  And  he  adds,— 4  Unjust  men  are  sometimes  exalted 
*'  to  the  honours  of  this  world.  When  they  attain  to  them,  and 
4<  are  constituted  Judges  and  Kings,  since  God  permits  this  for 
"  the  correction  of  his  people,  it  can  only  be,  that  due  honour 
"  may  be  given  to  the  dignity  with  which  they  are  invested/'^ 

Thus,  does  St.  Augustin  expressly  declare  it  be  the  sense  of  th^ 
Apostle,— that  not  he,  but  the  Lord,  commands  subjects  to  be 
obedient  to  the  princes  during  the  days  of  this  transitory  life;  and, 
nlthough  they  may  be  just  and  faithful  followers  of  Jesus,  to  look 
out  for  an  entire  emancipation  from  subjection,  only  in  the  world 
to  come.  Hence  it  also  follows,  that  these  other  words  of  the 
Apostle,  when  writing  to  the  Corinthians  (l  Cor.  vii.  20,  21.) 
he  says,— "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  in  which 
he  was  called."  "  Wast  thou  called,  being  a  bondman?  care  not 
u  for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use,  it  rather  ;" — are 
to  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense;  and  they  are  easily  applicable 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  agrees  with  St.  Augustin  in  every  part  of 
this  doctrine ;  and,  moreover.,  declares  the  obligation  of  civil  obe 
dience 
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dicnce  to  be  incumbent  on  all  ;  —  "  Whether  you  be  an  Apostle/' 
says  he,  "  or  an  Evangelist,    or  a  Prophet,   or  any  thing  else."-- 
And  he  searches  into  the  origin  of  this  obligation,  saying,  —  "  If 
;<  it  be  our  duty  to  do  good  to  those  from  whom  we  receive  injuries, 
'*  how  much  more  strictly  are  we  bound  to  be  obedient  to  those  who 
"  load  us  with  benefits?     It  is  not  a  little  that  is  contributed  by 
'  Princes  towards  the  comforts  of  our  present  existence;  when. 
•'  they  take  arms,  repel  our  enemies,  quell  seditions  in  the  cities, 
"  and  put  an  end,  to  every  vexatious  litigation,—  do  not  tell  me," 
he  proceeds,  "  that  their  power  is  frequently  abused  ;  but  eon- 
"  sider  the  advantages  which  flow  from  the  establishment  of  civil 
"  authority,  and  you  will  discover  much  wisdom   in  the  institu- 
"  tion  :—  for  where  there  is  no  government,   there  is  the  reign  of 
"  confusion,  and  of  every  evil.     Render,  therefore,    to  all  men 
"  their  dues;  tribute   to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom 
"  custom,  feur  to  whom  fear,  honour  to  whom  honour;  owe  no 
*'  man  any  thing,  —  but  to  love  one  another/'     He  has  not  said 
Give,  but  Render;  and  he  has  added,  their  dues;  for  in  this  you 
are  not  conferring  a  favour.     "  If  you  reply,  that  as  a  Disciple 
"  of  Jesus,  you  enjoy  higher  privileges,  —  know  that  your  time  is 
"  not  yet  come;  you  are  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim;  the  day  will 
"  arrive  when  you  will  far  outshine  the  splendors  of  earthly  dig- 
"  nity.     Now  your  life  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God.     When 
"  Christ  shall   appear,  then  shall  you  also  appear  with  him  in 
"  glory.     Therefore,  seek  not  your  retribution  in  this  transitory 
"  life.     If   you  must  stand  with    reverence   before   an  earthly 
"  prince,  think  not  that  this  is  unworthy  your  native  dignity  ;  for 
"  such  is  the  will  of  God,  that  the  prince  whom  he  hath  created 
"  may  possess  his  entire  strength." 

Since,  then,  in  the  judgment  of  both  these  Holy  Fathers,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Apostle,  that  Tribute,  custom,  tear,  honour, 
are  due  to  princes,  both  by  the  command  of  God,  and  as  a  debt 
of  retribution  for  the  benefits  which  they  confer  on  the  State; 
maintaining  order  and  peace,  and  performing  other  good  offices  to 
their  subjects  ;  since,  in  the  present  constitution  of  human  things, 
due  honour  must  necessarily  be  given  to  the  higher  powers  ;  and 
since  an  oath  of  allegiance  does  not  found  any  new  or  unusual  ob 
ligation,  but  strengthens,  by  the  sanction  of  religion,  an  obligation 
which  previously  existed,—  it  follows,  that  no  one  can  absolve  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  from  such  an  oath,  nor  dispense 
\vitii  its  obligations  ;  therefore,  the  Prince  must  ever  retain  his 
strength,  and  the  subjects  must  abide  in  the  same  calling  in  which 
they  are  called. 


Answer  to  the  Tliir 

So  persuaded  is  the  University,  that  a  doctrine  which  would 
exempt  Catholics  from  the  obligation  of  keeping  faith  with  Here 
tics,  or  any  other  persons  who  may  dissent  from  them  in  matters  of 
religion;  instead  of  being  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  u 
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tirely  repugnant  to  its  tenets,  that  she  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  there  should  exist  any  person  who  \voiilcl  dare  to  impute  to 
Catholics  any  thing  so  iniquitous,  had  she  not  learnt  from  the 
things  that  are  written  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  for  our  instruc 
tion,  that  the  ^ame  Pharisees  who  had  heard  our  Lord  openly  deli 
ver  this  induction, — *'  Render  toCa?sarthe  things  that  are  Cnesar's," 
afterwards  laid  this  crime  to  his  charge.  We  have  found  this  man 
p<  neiting  our  nation,  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Ccesar.  But 
the  Devil  who  had  put  this  into  their  hearts,  and  moved  their 
tongues  to  the  uttering  of  such  falsehoods  as  could  induce  the 
Jewish  multitude,  who  considered  Christ  as  a  prophet,  to  cry  out 
with  a  loud  voice, — "  Crucify  him  !  crucify  him  !"  has  never  since 
desisted  from  perverting  others  in  like  manner. 

It  was  alleged  everywhere  against  the  Apostles,  that  they 
\verc  seditious  men,  introducers  of  innovations,  and  both  by  their 
docirine  and  conduct,  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  all  legal  au 
thority.  On  this  account,  as  St.  John  Chrysostom  observes,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  treats  so  often  of  keeping  faith  with 
princes,  masters,  friends,  enemies,  just  and  unjust,  and  frequently 
inculcates,  that  we  must  give  them  no  cause  for  offence,  but 
must  do  them  every  friendly  office  ;  and  the  same  has  been  per 
petually  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  her  writings,  by  her 
words,  and  her  actions. 

Still  the  Father  of  Lies  has  persisted  in  the  same  attempt. 
England  is  not  ignorant  of  the  calumnies  vented  against  the  Catho 
lics  by  the  Apostate  GATES.  The  assertions  likewise  are  well  known 
which  frequently  have  been  maintained  with  so  much  industry 
and  art;  the  art  of  deceiving  and  lying,  in  which  he  so  much  ex 
cels.  He  was  crafty  enough  to  persuade  some  persons  that  a  Ca 
non  was  framed  by  the  Sixth  General  Council,  by  which  Catholics 
are  freed  from  any  obligation  to  keep  faith  with  Heretics,  or  any 
other  persons  who  may  dissent  from  their  religious  tenets ;  and  that 
a  similar  Canon  was  published  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  affirmed,— That  faith  was  not  kept  with  John 
Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 

But  the  first  of  these  Canons  is  not  of  the  Sixth  General  Coun 
cil,  nor  is  it  of  any  authority;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  con 
demned  by  the  Church.  As  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  nothing 
was  there  defined  concerning  breach  of  faith.  If  we  were  to  de 
termine  the  Question  from  the  Acts  of  that  Synod,  we  should  be 
forced  to  draw  a  contrary  conclusion ;  for  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  declared,  that  therefore,  they  were  at  liberty  to  examine 
the  doctrines  of  John  Huss,  because  they  had  not  granted  him  a 
safe  conduct. 

A  safe  conduct  had  indeed  been  granted  him  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  who,  nevertheless  afterwards  ordered  him  to  be  burnt; 
but  still  \\ithcutany  breach  of  faith.  For  he  had  given  him  a  safe 
conduct  only  in  the  ordinary  form;  viz.  against  lav/less  violence, 
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and  with  this  condition  annexed  to  it,  that  if  he  fled,  he  should 
forfeit  his  life.     liuss  fled  in  violation  of  his  engagement. 

To  Jerome  of  Prague  a  safe  conduct  was  granted  by  the  Council 
itself,  not  including  any  special  immunities;  not  authorizing  any 
daring  attempts  which  he  should  afterwards  make,  but  upon  this 
condition,— that  the  course  of  Justice  should  not  be  impeded. 
He  was  present  in  the  Council;  abjured  his  heresies;  and  was  ex 
posed  to  no  molestation.  But  when  afterwards,  contrary  to  his 
promises,  he  had  taken  himself  to  flight,  and  began  to  spread 
abroad  amongst  the  vulgar  that  he  had  consented  to  falsehood  iu 
agreeing  to  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff  and  John  Hus ;  that  he 
could  find  no  errors  in  their  doctrine;  that  Wickliff  was  an  Evan 
gelical  preacher;  and  when  at  length,  he  obstinately  maintained 
these  assertions  before  the  Fathers  of  the  Council,  Sigismund 
judged  that  such  behaviour  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  one  who 
had  broken  his  faith  ;  and  surely,  what  man  in  his  senses  would 
assert,  that  any  one  ought  to  be  suffered,  witli  impunity,  to  utter 
against  God  and  man,  absurdities  and  blasphemies  like  the  fol 
lowing?  1st.  God  ought  to  obey  the  Devil.  2d.  No  man  is  a 
Civil  Ruler,  no  man  is  a  Prelate,  no  man  is  a  Bishop,  while  he 
is  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin.  3d.  The  multitude  have  a  right  to 
punish,  according  to  their  pleasure,  the  crimes  of  their  Rulers. 
4th.  Oaths  which  are  taken  to  confirm  contracts,  or  civil  nego 
tiations,  are  unlawful.  So  much  for  those  Canons  by  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  spirit  up  envy  and  odium  against  Catholics. 

Catholics  have  been  taught  by  St.  James  the  Apostle  that  their 
speech  must  be  Yea,  yea;  No,  no:  guided  by  this  wisdom,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  ever  reprobated  falsehood.  But  to  swear  or 
to  promise  'any  thing  without  actually  performing  it,  is  a  false 
hood.  The  Catholic  Church  is  not  so  devoid  of  judgment,  as  to 
lave  enacted  a  law,  or  promulgated  a  decree  which  would  banish 
from  the  Catholic  World  those  excellent  virtues,  Truth,  Fidelity, 
and  Justice,  without  which  there  could  be  no  happiness  for  indivi 
duals,  no  civil  societies,  nor  intercourse  among  men.  What  Ca 
tholic  ever  taught  that  it  was  lawful  to  lie,  to  deceive,  or  to  vio 
late  any  natural  right  ?  Our  religion,  on  the  contrary,  teaches, 
That  faith  must  be  kept  with  all  men,  whatever  be  their  religion, 
or  though  they  be  of  no  religion,  without  a  single  exception,  in 
every  promise  which  of  its  own  nature  is  lawful  and  valid,  whe 
ther  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  in  matrimony, 
in  safe  conducts,  in  civil  commerce  with  friends  or  with  enemies. 

These  being  our  sentiments,  as  may  be  evinced  likewise  by  what 
has  been  said  relative  to  the  first  and  second  questions,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  may  be  clearly  and  distinctly  un 
derstood  by  all  the  world,  we  shall  only  add,  that  no  obligation 
arising  from  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations,  or  of  men,  which  is 
founded  in  natural  reason,  has,  been  altered  or  weakened  by  our 
Redeemer ;  but  that  every  such  obligation  has  been  rather  height 
ened  and  exaltod  to  greater  perfection  ;  has  been  strengthened  by 
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his  doctrine  and  example,  and  by  the  addition  of  other  moral  pre 
cepts  and  councils,  that  the  order  of  nature  might  be  preserved 
in  all  human  things,  and  that  his  grace  might  assist  man  to  dis 
charge  their  natural  duties.  This  is  the  excellent  philosophy 
which  he  brought  from  Heaven,  and  introduced  into  the  world, 
that  he  might  form  men  to  be  useful  and  beneficial  one  to  another, 
and  obedient  to  the  commands  of  the  Divine  Being. 

These  are  the  unanimous  Decisions  of  this  University,  after  a 
mature  deliberation,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  Doctors,  the  se 
venteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 


A  Decision  concerning  the  Three  underwritten  Propositions 
laid  before  the  University  of  I'alladolid,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Spain,  by  the  English  Catholics. 

1st.  Has  the  Roman  Pontiff,  or  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  or  any  Council,  or  any  individual  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  virtue  of  their  communion  with  that  Church,  any 
civil  authority,  civil  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ? 

2d.  Can  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Cardinals  of  the.  Holy  Roman. 
Church,  or  any  Council  or  individual  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
absolve  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  or  dispense  with  its  obligations  ? 

3d.  Among  the  Articles  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  is  there  any  which 
teaches,  That  Catholics  are  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with 
Heretics,  or  any  other  persons  who  dissent  from  them  in  mat 
ters  of  religion  ? 

Answer  to  the  First  Question. 

The  University  of  Valladolid,  in  the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  the  Car 
dinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  in  any  Council,  even  in  a 
General  Council  legally  assembled,  much  less  in  any  individual, 
acknowledges  r.o  civil  authority,  civil  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre 
eminence,  by  virtue  of  their  Communion  with  that  Church,  nei 
ther  directly  nor  indirectly,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  nor 
in  other  kingdoms  or  provinces,  whether  Catholic  or  not,  over 
which  they  possess  no  temporal  dominion,  in  consequence  of  any 
Spiritual  Power  granted  by  Christ  our  Lord,  either  to  the  Univer 
sal  Church  or  to  its  head,  or  to  its  members,  however  exalted  in 
dignity  and  rank. 

Answer  to  the  Second  Question. 

Neither  the  Roman  Pontiff,  nor  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Ror 
man  Church,  nor  any  Council,  not  even  a  General  Council  lawfully 
assembled,  nor  any  individual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  can  any 
way  absolve  the  Subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  any 
other  persons,  whether  Catholics  or  not,  over  whom  they  hold  no 
temporal  dominion,  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  nor  dispense 
vitii  its  obligations. 
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This  is  the  unanimous  determination  of  the  University  of  Val 
ladolid  respecting  the  first  and  second  proposition  :  a  Determina 
tion  founded  on  a  variety  of  arguments  drawn  from  the  Sacred 
Writings  and  ancient  monuments,  and  not  only  the  University  of 
Valladolid,  but  all  the  Universities  in  the  Spanish  dominions  are 
even  commanded  by  Royal  Authority  to  maintain  this  doctrine. 
For  the  Professors  of  the  Spanish  Universities,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  any  Academical  Degree,  or  for  obtaining  any  Pro 
fessor's  Chair,  are  obliged  to  take  the  following  oath  before  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  State  : — "'I,  N.  call  God  to  witness,  and 
"  swear  by  the  Cross  which  1  now  touch,  that  I  will  never  dircct- 
1  ly  nor  indirectly  promote,  defend,  or  teach  any  opinions  cou- 
"  trary  to  civil  authority  and  the  King's  Regalia."  Moreover, 
neither  can  the  Hector,  the  Chancellor  (who  is  a  Bishop  of  this 
city  and  diocese)  the  Deputies  nor  Counsellors,  be  on  any  pretext 
admitted  to  perform  their  respective  offices  till  they  have  taken  a 
solemn  oath,  binding  them  to  the  observance  of  the  aforesaid 
academical  law. 

Answer  to  the  Third  Question. 

Among  the  Articles  of  tUe  Catholic  Faith,  there  is  none  which 
teaches,  that  Catholics  may  lawfully  break  their  faith  with  he 
retics,  or  any  other  persons  whatever^  who  dissent  from  them  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  obligation  of  keeping  faith  is  grounded 
on  the  natural  law,  which  binds  all  men  equally,  without  regard 
to  their  religious  opinions ;  and  with  respect  to  Catholics  it  has 
still  greater  force,  being  confirmed  by  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic 
religion. 

This  is  the  decision  of  the  University  of  Valladolid,  signed  by 
all  and  each  of  the  Professors  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  178^. 


A  Determination  relating  to  the  Concerns  of  the  English  Ca 
tholics,  which,  being  consulted  by  his  ffbje&ty,  the  llni- 
wsity  of  Salamanca  offers  and  presents  to  the  mo$t 
puissant  Charles  the  Fourth,  King  of  Spain. 

CONSULTATION. 

The  Catholics  of  England  being  desirous  to  enjoy  the  privi 
leges,  and  to  be  admitted  to  discharge  those  offices  in  the  state  to 
which  every  member  of  a  commonwealth  possesses  a  kind  of  in 
herent  right,  and  from  which  they  will  ever  be  excluded,  unless 
they  make  a  public  declaration  that  they  will  never  be  induced  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  the  civil  and  esta 
blished  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  by 
any  motives  coloured  over  by  a  pretended  regard  for  the  interests 
of  religion,  by  any  pretext,  or  any  dispensation,— convene  the 
of  Salamanca  by  the  tuvour  and  under  the  patronage 


of  his  most  puissant  Majesty  our  Sovereign  Lord  Charles  the 
Fourth,  King  of  Spain,  that  they  may  learn  our  sentiments,  and 
obtain  our  decision  with  respect  to  certain  questions  which  they 
will  propose  to  us;  therefore,  all  the  Doctors  and  Professors  be 
ing  in  Council  assembled,  as  is  customary  for  the  discussion  of 
any  important  matters;  and  the  questions  having  been  for  some 
time  weighed  and  considered,  Six  Members  of  the  University, 
chosen  out  of  the  Faculties  of  Divinity  and  Canon  Law,  were  ap 
pointed  to  draw  up  the  Answers  :  and  they,  with  minds  wholly 
divested  of  prejudices,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  condition 
of  human  beings,  consulting  together  in  private,  framed  distinct 
Answers  to  each  question  ;  which  answers  were  afterwards  approv 
ed  and  confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow* 
Members  in  another  full  Assembly. 

Question  the  Fir  ft. 

Has  the  Roman  Pontiff,  or  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  or  any  Council,  or  any  individual  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  consequence  of  their  communion  with  that  Church,  any  civil 
authority,  civil  power,  jurisdiction  or.  prominence  in  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain? 


In  order  to  resolve  this  Question  in  a  clear  and  methodical  man 
ner,  we  must  have  recourse  to  first  principles,  and  enquire  what 
kind  of  power  has  been  delegated  by  Christ  to  the  Church  ;  since 
the  Christian  Republic  cannot  possess  by  native  and  original  right, 
any  thing  beyond  that  which  was  granted  to  it  by  our  Redeemer 
and  its  Founder,  Christ  Jesus.  In  what  manner  then  did  our  Sa 
viour  express  himself  when  he  spoke  of  kingdoms,  and  of  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  his  Church  ?  that  he  might  silence  the 
Jews,  who  were  perpetually  calumniating  him,  as  one  who  set  him 
self  up  for  King,  in  opposition  to  Ca:sar,  he  answered  Pilate,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  otherwise  my  servants  \vou|d 
certainly  strive  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  the  Jews;  but 
now  my  kingdom  is  not  from  hence."  Now,  the  same  power,  and 
no  other,  was  given  by  Christ  to  Peter,  to  his  successors  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  and  to  the  Universal  Church,  which  to  himself, 
as  man,  had  been  given  by  his  Father.  "  As  the  living  Father,  v 
saith  he,  "  hath  sent  me,  1  also  send  you/'  But  he  invariably  de 
nies  that  he  had  received  any  temporal  power,  by  declaring  that  his 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  by  betaking  himself  to  flight  when 
some  persons  had  conceived  a  design  of  making  him  King;  by 
replying  to  one  who  said  to  him,—  »•'*  Master,  speak  to  my  brother, 
that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me"—"  Who  hath  made  me  a, 
Judge  or  a  Divider  over  you  ?"  And,  in  fine,  by  decreeing  that 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  Caesar,  though  at  that  time  it  was  an 
unquestionable  truth  that  the  Romans  wore  tyrants  and  most 
cruel  oppressors  of  him,  of  all  the  Jews,  and  of  the  whole  country 
of  Palestine,  If  ever  he  hud  taken  occasion  to.  mentioi^any  teny 
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poral  power  as  belonging  to  himself,  it  would  have  been  when  he 
foretold  that  the  time  would  come  in  which  Princes  would  abuse 
their  authority,  by  persecuting  the  Divine  Messengers  of  Salva 
tion,  by  inflicting  on   them  the  most  excruciating  tortures ;  and 
by  opposing  with  all  their  power  the  propagation  of  his  relioion. 
Whereas,  even  then,  so  far  was  he  from  giving  them  any  authority 
to  stir  up  wars,  and  to  defend  his  religion  by  hostile  measures,  that 
he  frequently  inculcated  to  them,  that  they  must  behave  like  sheep 
itmong  wolves;  that,  like  simple  doves,  they  must  contend  only  by 
their  sighs,  their  patience,  and  their  meekness.     This  is  the  cha 
racter  of  the  Christian  Religion;  these  are  its  lovely  features, 
which,  if  men  were  but  to  view  them  with  unprejudiced  minds, 
could  not  fail  to  make  it  the  object  of  their  adoration  and  fondest 
affection.     Certainly,  he  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;  he  who  neither  dis 
possessed  Octavian  nor  Tiberius  of  their  empire,  nor  Herod  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Judea,   nor  Pilate  of  the  Prsetorium,  wished 
earnestly  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  who  desire  to  walk  in  his 
footsteps,  and  to  whom    is   committed  the    government  of  the 
Church,  and  the  care  of  souls,  this  admonition,  That  they  should 
by  no  means  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  the  earth ;  and  that 
his   Disciples  should  not  think   it  justifiable  in  them,  or  that  it 
ever  would  be  allowed  them,  to  exercise  an  authority  which  their 
master  formally  disclaimed,   and  always  refused  to  exercise  ;  for 
"  the  Disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  greater  than 
his  lord."  It  is,  moreover,  most  certain  and  indisputable,  that  these 
examples  and  precepts  applv  with  equal  force  to  the  infant  days 
of  the  Christian  Church,   to  the  subsequent  ages  of  persecutions, 
and  to  the  period  after  peace  was  restored  to  it,  and  it  arrived  to 
the  attainment  of  great  strength  and  riches  j  unless  it  be  admitted 
that  we  are  to  degenerate  from  the  sentiments  pf  those  true  fol 
lowers  of  Christ  in  the  first  ages,  who  with  incredible  fidelity  con 
tinued  to  hold  allegiance  to  Nero,  Trajan,  Dioclesian,  and  other 
most  inhuman  Emperors,  who  harrassed  the  Christian  Republic 
with  insatiable  cruelty.     As  early  as  the  second  century,  if  credit 
can  be  given  to  Tertullian  in  his  Apology,  the  Christians  abounded 
in   every  quarter  of  the   Roman   empire;  they  filled  the  cities, 
the  fortresses,  the  islands,  the  very  camps,  the  Palace,  the  Senate, 
the  Forum,  and  had  left  to  the  Pagans  the  exclusive  possession  of 
only  their  idolatrous  temples  ;  and  nevertheless,  we  nowhere  find 
that,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  they  ever  endeavoured  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  their  allegiance  to  any  of  the  Emperors.  These  are  facts 
which  no  rational  man  can  call  in  question ;  but  if  they  were  even 
'fictious,  it  surely  cannot  be  said  that  Christ  had  enjoined  us  to 
meekness,  patience,  and  forbearance,  as  only  suitable  to  a  state  of 
imbecility  and  impotence  ;  but  had  commanded  us  on  the  increase 
of  our  strength  no  longer  to  practise  submission,  but  fiercely  to 
resist  the  civil  powers,  and  to  dethrone,  or  imprison,  or  reduce  to 
the  condition  of  private  citizens  those  very  Princes  who  are  con- 
stitutecl  by  the  Lord,  and  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  be  subject  and 
obedient,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.     It  were 
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impious  to  assert  that  tlio  Apostles,  and  Christ  himself,  in  giving 
us  such  forcible  precepts  and  striking  examples  of  obedience  and 
patience,  only  yielded  to  the  exigencies  and  circumstances  of  the 
times,  but  did  not.  establish  a  fixed  and  permanent  I4\v,  \vhich  in 
all  the  course  and  fluctuation  of  future  ages  should  never  be  an 
nulled.  Therefore,  since  the  rights  of  the  Kings  of  England  ^ 
whether  they  persecute  or  tolerate  the  Catholics,  are  founded  on 
the  same  principles  with  those  of  all  other  Sovereign  Princes  un 
der  Heaven,  \ve  are  firmly  of  opinion,  That  neither  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  nor  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  nor  any 
Council,  nor  any  individual  in  the  Catholic  Church,  by  virtue  of 
their  communion  with  that  Church,  has  any  civil  authority,  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Question  the  Second. 

Can  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  any  Council  or  individual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ab 
solve  tin.1  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  from  their  oath  of  alle 
giance,  or  dispense  with  its  obligations  ? 

The  solution  of  this  second  difficulty  spontaneously  arises  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  answer.— We  have  no 
inclination  to  spend  our  time  here  in  exposing  the  emptiness  of 
the  visions  (rather  than  reasons)  of  some  persons,  who  have  assert 
ed,  That  by  thecomingof  Christ  all  earthly  thrones  were  subvert 
ed;  and  that  after  the  Establishment  of  the  Papal  Dignity,  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  sword  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome;  that  all  Kings  are  only  his  vicegerents,  and  that 
their  dominion  is  so  completely  transferred  to  him,  that  he  can  of 
right  depose  even  idolatrous  princes,  and  confer  their  domains  on 
any  of  the  faithful  at  his  pleasure.  This  absurdity,  which  we 
cannot  think  on  without  the  utmost  astonishment,  hat-  been  de 
fended  by  a  very  few  individuals!  but  by  the  body  of  Divines  and 
Canonists  it  is  universally  exploded,  and  completely  refuted.  It 
is  certain,  that  Christ  never  possessed,. neither  by  inheritance  nor  by 
delegated  power  irom  God,  nor  by  any  other  means,  any  temporal 
dignity  which  he  could  transmit  to  Peter,  to  his  successors,  and 
to  the  other  Bishops  :  and  from  the  idea  that  he  bequeathed  such 
dignify,  this  monstrous  consequence  would  follow  : — That  the  Pope 
H,  by  Divine  Right,  Supreme  Lor4  over  all  the  earth ;  that 
Bishops  are  the  Princes  of  their  cities  and  districts;  that  Kings 
are  not  rcallv  Kings;  that  they  are  not  illustrated  by  nature  and 
inherent  majesty,  but  a  precarious  adventitious  dignity,  derived  to 
them  from  the  Christian  Prelates. 

We  cannot,  however,  think  of  dissembling,  by  passing  over  in 
silence  a  fact,  to  which  several  publications  now  extant,  and  the 
Annals  of  the  Church  bear  testimony,  viz.  That  some  Christian 
Divines  and  Canonists  have  persuaded  themselves  that  all  tempo 
ral  concerns  were  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  and  wwe  to  be  re 
ferred 
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fWred  to  them,  as  to  their  ultimate  end  ;  that  he  who  has  power 
over  the  end,  must  have  power  over  the  means  alsOj  and  a  ri^iit 
to  command  whatever  is  conducive  to  the  end,  and  to  remove 
xvhatever  may  oppose  its  attainment ;  that  consequently,  on  ac 
count  of  Apostacy,  Heresy,  or  any  grievous  crime  which  brings 
mischief  on  the  Church,  or  is  detrimental  to  the  salvation  of  the 
faithful,  Kings  might  be  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  Chris 
tians;  and  that,  this  being  done,  they  were  so  divested  of  all  power 
and  dignity,  that  no  one  could  conscientiously  have  with  them  any 
sort  of  intercourse. 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  any  Christian  people  should  imbibe  an 
opinion  so  fatal  to  kingly  government:  far  be  it  from  them  to  em 
brace  an  opinion  unknown  to  all  antiquity,  for  which  there  is  not 
any  solid  foundation  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  which  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  country  where  it  has  been  suffered  to  prevail,  has 
been  the  execrable  parent  of  wars  and  civil  discords.  If  such  an 
arrangement  had  been  suitable  and  useful  to  the  Church  which 
Christ  came  to  establish  on  earth,  without  doubt  he  would  have 
settled  a  matter  of  such  moment  with  particular  attention ;  and 
the  very  novelty  of  a  doctrine  in  religious  concerns,  is  ever  a  cer 
tain  argument  of  its  falsehood.  The  votaries  to  this  opinion  have  no 
other  principles  on  which  to  rest  their  cause,  but  either  certain  alle 
gories,  which  though,  they  may  confirm  a  doctrine  already  estab 
lished,  of  themselves  can  afford  no  evidence  of  truth,  or  distorted 
passages  of  Scripture,  or  far-fetched  inferences,  or  facts  and  pre 
cedents,  which  it  were  to  be  wished  the  Christian  Church  had  ne 
ver  heard,  of  as  they  are  all  in  direct  opposition  to  other  facts  and 
precedents  of  high  antiquity.  From  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
present,  the  Bishops  of  Rome  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to  ana 
thematize  kingdoms,  and  to  depose  princes  from  their  sovereign 
d(.:ninion;  but  vain  ^have  been  their  efforts  in  almost  every  in 
stance  :  perhaps,  by  the  particular  disposition  of  the  Divine  Pro 
vidence,  that  experience  itself  might  convince  mankind  that  the 
Christian  Republic  is  not  to  be  defended  by  a  military  force;  and 
the  sheep  of  Christ  are  not  to  be  fed  in  pastures,  obtained  for  them 
by  wars  and  civil  contests;  are  not  to  be  composed  into  order  by 
the  clangor  of  arms  ;  but  by  counsels,  exhortations,  the  preaching 
of  the  Divine  Word,  and  other  such  means  recommended  by  our 
Lord  to  the  Pastors  of  the  Church.  That  Kings,  as  well  as  the 
faithful  of  inferior  rank,  are  so  far  subject  to  the  power  of  Bishops, 
that  by  them  they  may  be  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  and  delivered  to  Satan  if  their  crimes  provoke  snch  seve 
rity,  is  a  truth  which  must  not  be  called  in  question,  although  it 
\vould  perhaps  be  more  expedient  and  more  discreet  never  to  ap 
ply  such  desperate  remedies  to  the  wounds  of  those  who  are  in 
vested  with  sovereign  power.  But  princes,  even  when  thus  ex 
communicated,  possess  the  same  authority,  the  same  right  to  govern 
us  when  tlu-y  participated  the  Sacred  Rites  ;  and  ihoir  subjects  are 
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bound  to  pay  them  equal  homage,  submission,  and  obedience^ 
unless  their  orders  be  evidently  unjust;  or  unless  they  insist  that 
their  subjects  shall  join  them  in  the  guilt,  for  which  they  are  de 
prived  of  ecclesiastical  communion  ;  for  in  that  case  we  must  ne- 
vcr  lose  sight  of  the  Divine  admonition,  "  God  is  to  be,  obeyed  ra 
ther  than  man."  This  is  the  system  established  by  Christ  .Jessus, 
and  confirmed  by  the  writings  and  examples  of  our  forefathers. 
They  are  indeed  deluded  who  picture  to  themselves  any  form  of  a 
Christian  Republic  which  Hitlers  in  the  least  degree  from  that 
•which  has  been  framed  by  our  great  Law-giver;  and  he  must  be 
little  conversant  in  Sacred  Literature  and  Ecclesiastical  History, 
who  is  yet  to  be  informed  that  the  Church  of  Christ  will  ever  be 
tossed  about  among  rocks  and  shelves  ;  that  it  is  necessary  that 
heiesies  should  exist  in  it  ;  that  it  has  ever  flourished  amidst  clouds 
and  storms,—  ni  ver  enjoyed  a  complete  tranquillity  ar.tj  peace,-— 
nor  will  enjoy  it  till  settled  in  the  Heavenly  Paradise. 


That  the  Christian  Republic  would  not  be  perfect  nor  j 
dent  in  its  operations,  unless  all  temporal  rights  were  subordinate 
to  the  spiritual,  and  unless  excommunicated  princes  were  deposed 
and  their  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance,—  is  a  pretence 
which  receives  no  countenance  either  from  the  Gospel  or  from  tl\o 
ancient  practice  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  its  very  origin,  Peter 
making  no  mention  of  a  doctrine  of  such  weighty  consequence  as 
that  would  be,  commands  the  faithful  to  pay  obedience  and  re-r 
verence  to  Kings  and  Governors  :  and  Paul  will  have  every  soul 
"  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  ;"  and  declare*,  That  he  who 
resists  the  power,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God  :  and  Christians  in 
the  succeeding  ages  endured  hunger,  thirst,  exile,  and  every  ex 
treme  calamity,  rather  than  depart  from  their  allegiance  to  Julian, 
Constantius,  Valens,  and  other  Roman  Emperors,  who  were 
Heretics,  and  protectors  of  Heresy.  But  son^e  Divines  and  Ca? 
nonists,  having  their  minds  filled  with  magnificent  ideas,  from  be 
holding  the  present  pomp,  riches,  and  power  of  the  Church,  have. 
forgotten  its  former  state,  of  subjection,  poverty,  obedience,  and 
misery.  Therefore,  the  Republic  of  Christ  is  perfect  and  com 
pletely  independent  ;  not  because  it  can  remove  every  obstacle  to 
the  salvation  of  men,  for  it  cannot  soften  obdurate  sinners  to  re 
pentance,  nor  entirely  take  away  the  occasions  of  sin,  nor  avoid 
heresies  and  schisms,  nor  a  variety  of  other  things  which  aredc-i 
trimental  to  its  subjects;  but  it  is  independent  and  perfect,  because 
it  has  received  power  from  God  to  conduct  men  to  eternal  life, 
mid  likewise,  the  means  for  accomplishing  its  object  :  but  then 
these  means  aru  of  the  same  nature  and  kind  with  the  end  propo 
sed,  viz,  spiritual,  not  temporal  means;  which  we  arc  decidedly 
of  opinion,  our  Redeemer  never  thought  of  employing,  Seeing, 
therefore,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  binds  subjects  to 
flieir  princes,  refers  to  temporal  rights,  and  may  be,  and  frequent 
ly  is  imposed  equally  on  believers  and  unbelievers  ;  and  since 
thii  Popos  when  they  have  granted  to  any  subjects  a  dispensation 
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/ro.ui  it,  have  always  aimed  at  depriving  them  of  their  dominion 
vfcich,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  cannot  be  done  without  a  viola 
tion  of  civil  and  natural  right,— we,  without  any  hesitation  de 
clare,  That  neither  the  Roman  Pontiff,  nor  the  Cardinals  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  nor  any  Council,  nor  individual  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  can  absolve  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Ma 
jesty  from  their  path  of  allegiance,  or  dispense  with  its 
tioris. 


Question  the  Third. 

of  the  Catholic  Fai 

are  not  bound   to  ] 

tics,  or  persons  of  any  other  description,  who  dissent  from  then* 
in  matters  of  religion  ? 


Among  the  Articles  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  is  there  any  which 
teaches  that  Catholics  are  not  bound    to  keep  faith   with  Hero- 


So  far  are  we  from  admitting,  as  an  article  of  our  religious 
creed,  any  tenet  which  authorizes  breach  of  faith  with  persons  of 
a  different  persuasion,  that  \ve  know  we  are  frequently  admonish 
ed  by  St.  Paul,  as  much  us  is  possible,  to  have  peace  and  charity 
•with  all  men.  The  natural  rights  of  men  were  not  intended  to 
be  abridged  by  the  law  and  doctrine  of  Christ;  but  to  be  con 
firmed  sind  illustrated.  Now,  nothing  is  more  clearly  engraven 
on  the  minds  of  men  by  the  law  of  nature  than  this  principle, 
That  all  men,  however  discordant  their  religious  tenets,  are,  to 
.every  intent  and  purpose,  in  a  state  of  equality  with  respect  to 
jiegotiations,  alliances,  and  compacts.  The  Spaniards,  who  in 
points  of  zeal  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
will  yield  to  no  nation  under  Heaven,  have  entered  into  contracts 
relating  both  to  commerpe  and  to  the  establishment  of  peace  with 
the  English  themselves,  and  with  other  Calvinist  and  Luthe 
ran  States  ;  and  it  would  be  an  atrocious  injury  arid  a  vile  ca 
lumny  to  assert,  that  such  contracts  have  at  any  time  been  vio 
lated  under  pretence  of  religion.  Moreover,  our  late  most  reli 
gious  Prince  Charles  the  Third,  of  blessed  memory,  whose  death 
can  never  be  sufliciently  lamented,  made  treaties  of  peace  and 
perpetual  alliances,  not  only  with  Heretics,  but  with  the  Africans 
and  with  the  Turks  themselves,  who  with  wild  fanaticism  venerate 
the  dreams  and  ravings  of  Mahomet  as  revelations  from  Heaven, 
as  soon  as  he  found  them  disposed  to  lay  aside  or  at  least  to  soften 
their  innate  ferocity  and  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Christian  name. 
That  wise  Prince,  the  loving  Father  of  his  People  and  strenuous 
defender  of  the.  Church  of  Christ,  did  not  act  thus  in  consequence 
of  any  recent  institution,  not  in  conformity  to  the  temper  of  this 
age, — but  maved  by  the  ancient  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and  the 
very  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Because  we  are 
Catholics,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  bo  acted  by  a  perse- 
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cuting  spirit  against  those  who  are  adverse  to  our  religion  • 
meekness  and  chanty  are  its  great  characteristics  ;  and  the  example 
left  us  by  our  f ..retainers,  recommend  us  to  a  contrary  conduct : 
for  it  is  an  incontcstiblc  fact,  that  many  mosi  holy  Bishops  in  an 
cient,  times  sold  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  Church, 
that  they  might  redeem  men  of  all  denominations,  whether  Pagans 
or  Christians,  from  captivity  and  slavery ;  so  far  were  those  vene* 
rable  men  from  teaching  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  by  them 
in  compacts  and  other  civil  negociations; 

A  distinction  must  always  be  made  between  the  civil  and  the 
religious  toleration  of  Heretics:  a  distinction  which  is  frequently 
not  attended  by  some  ignorant  revilers  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Undoubtedly,  those  who,  grounded  on  certain  and  immovcable 
principles,  are  persuaded  that  theirs  is  the  only  true  Church  of 
Christ;  that  the  doctrines  defined  by  their  pastors  are  so  infallibly 
certain,  that  they  are  bound,  when  circumstances  require  it,  to 
spill  their  blood  in  their  defence  ;  that  every  man  who  obstinately 
rejects  one  article,  loses  his  faith,  and  becomes  guilty  of  all,— 
can  never  hold  ecclesiastical  communion  nor  religious  concord 
with  men  of  any  other  sort  or  persuasion.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  respect  to  communion  with  Heretics  and  other  enemies 
of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Civil  Transactions  ;  for,  if  we  except 
the  first  natural  duties  by  which  every  man  is  bound  to  his  fel 
low  man,— in  other  matters  we  are  at  liberty  either  to  unite  with 
them  or  separate  from  them,  as  shall  appear  most  conducive  to 
our  own  interests.  In  Spain,  indeed,  for  these  three  hundred 
years  past,  no  one  is  permitted  to  hold  any  military  office,  nor  to 
enjoy  a  perpetual  settlement,  who  is  considered  as  an  avowed  ene 
my  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  because  our  princes  have  thought  it 
more  eligible  to  forego  certain  advantages  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  derived  from  commercial  intercourse  with  men  of  different  per 
suasions,  or  from  their  improvements  in  the  arts,  than  either  to 
endanger  the  faith  of  their  subjects,  or  expose  their  empire  to 
frequent  broils  and  contentions  about  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
But  it  never  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  was  it 
ever  by  us  believed  to  be  her  doctrine,  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  whatever  may  be  their  de 
nomination.  Therefore,  among  the  Articles  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  there  is  none  which  teaches  that  Catholics  are  not  bound 
to  keep  faith  with  Heretics,  or  with  persons  of  any  other  descrip 
tion,  who  dissent  from  them  in  matters  of  religion. 

Given  in    the    University   of  Salamanca,    in  the  year   of 
our  Lord  One  thousand  Seven  hundred  and  Eighty-nine. 

Signed,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  University,  by  the  Rector 
and  the  Six  deputed  Members. 

THE  END. 


